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THE MOURNERS. 
BY EDMUND COLLINS. 


THEY pass for aye with long, slow, weary tread; 
They come from every land where man is born, 
Each with a crown of sorrows on his head, 
A crown, O Brother, thou and I have worn! 


Beyond the road by which their footsteps go 
Lies wide and well-sown the awaiting sod, 

The burial-ground of most the bliss we know; 
And thereto, Brother, have we both not trod! 


’Twas long ago, perhaps ’twas yesterday 

Our hearts were bleeding like this mourning train: 
But soothing, wise, slow Time in his own way 

Gave strength where comfort could not come again. 


So he will heal thee, tho the time be long, 
And then thy triumph makes thee doubly strong 
New York Crry. 
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THE PICTURE OF VIRTUE. 


IM(TATED FROM THE LATIN OF THEODORE DE BEZA. 











BY EDMUND GOSSE. 





What form art thou in rags? 


Child of the most pure skies. 


Why is thy robe so vile? 
Vain riches 1 despise. 


And why this double face? 
To note ill-fate and good. 


What doth this bridle teach? 


That rage must be subdued. 


This mattock in thy hand? 
Labor is dear to me. 
And wings? 


To win the stars, and higher, if higher may be. 


These bands across thy breast? 
That in the qrave I lie. 


These feet that tread down Death? 
T, only, cannot die. 
LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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LYRICS FROM THE JAPANESE. 
BY RICHARD H. STODDARD. 


I, 


THE maple lifts her head, 
Crowned with autumnal red, 
While I, who love the girl, 
Plunge for the biggest pearl, 

Under the waves, 

And up in the caves, 
Where stormy billows curl, 
And the angry waters whirl! 














‘* Wert thou a pearl,” she cried, 
As I hurried to her side, 

“*T would clasp thee on my arm, 
For a magical charm, 

That like the glowing sun 

When the summer day is done, 
And rises the cold white moon. 
We might part—but not too soon! 


“For like a stream that finds 
The way it must retrace; 
Or like the pathless winds 
That have no abiding-place, 
Upon my lonely bed, 
With the bride-wreath on my head, 
I wait thy first embrace !”’ 


II. 


FIVE long weary years have sped 

Since I saw my lover dead; 

And never once since that dark hour 

Have I loosened his girdle, which was my dower, 
Or pillowed on another’s arm my head ! 





Before my cottage, poor and low, 
Piaks, which are love’s buds, I sow; 
_ ,Lying, or am I kneeling there, 
_ Waving my white sleeve in despair? 
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Barrenly stretch the marshes long, 
All over which so shrill and strong 
Rises the desolate cormorant’s song, 
While down the hills 
Run noisy rills; 
So flowing, 
And going . 
Out of night into day, 
Life lapses away; 
Five dreary years have fled 
Since I lamented my husband dead ! 
New YORK Ciry,. 
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IN AUGUST. 
BY DUNCAN CAMPBELL SCOTT. 











A WIND wakes up in the summer day, 
He slips his leash and flies away. 


He ruffles the face of a little pool, 
Where the arums are sweet and the sedges cool. 


He blows a horn 

In the lusty corn, 

And afar the fence-line bends, 
With the swaying nod . 

Of the golden-rod, 

Where the mellow barley ends. 


He lurks at the feet 

Of the meadow-sweet, 

Where the tangled clover shields, 
Tntent to foil 

The bees that toil 

Up from the honey fields. 


Then he sallies with a rush 
Down upon a tawny thrush 
Hidden in the hazel maze, 
Just below the water’s flow. 


There the thrushes singing ever, 
Hover over the singing river, 
And the pliant reeds recede 
Careening as the eddies lead 

In and out about the brede 

Of sedge and pickerel-weed. 


There he droops 

Down upon the hidden water 
Through the inner water-weeds: 
With the rubbing of the reeds, 
And the current’s teeter-tauter, 
Soon he falls, 

Fast and deep, 

Asleep. 


Till the silver night has gone, 

Moving luminous, soft drawn, 

There he nestles; then the dawn 

Sends him off about the skies . 

With the dew upon his eyes. 
Orrawa, CAvADA. 
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SHALL THE RAILROADS OWN THE PEOPLE? 


BY CASSIUS M. CLAY, 
EXx-MINISTER To RussiA,. 








THE railroad strike in New York will enable us to get 
the public ear at last. 

If the Government’ reeumes its right of ‘* eminent 
domain” over the highways, by paying a fair value for 
the railroads, and runs them as Germany, Australia and 
Russia do, there can be no more strikes, as there are none 
in other departments of the National Administration. 

The antagonism of the railroad employés comes of the 
vicious system of all robberies—the departure from 
natural justice. 

Whether the strike fails or prevails, we, the farmers 
and laborers and producers pay the scot! The cities 
look on with equanimity when the strikers of all trades 
reduce work to eight hours a day, while they cause our 
work to run up to sixteen hoursaday! But we are 
robbed all the time, as all the world knows—and our 
cries are spurned. But now New York City suffers, 
and she cries out! 

After a while, when we are reduced to poverty and 
slavery, these strikers, about 1,500,000 possibly armed 
men, will go into a combined outbreak—the railroaders 
being the nucleus of the movement. The United States 
Army is about 40,000 men, scattered over the whole 
Union. There will probably be armed and drilled men 
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there concentrated; but the railroad strikers cut off all 

concentration, and Chicago is given over to anarchy 

and rapine! 

What can be done in Chicago can be done in every 
city in America. The general of the army calls for aid, 
the President of the United States calls upon the culti- 
vators and producers, are we going to fight for our 
destroyers ? 

There is anarchy and civil war lowering along the 
whole horizon. There comes anarchy, and then, like as 
in the French Revolution of 1787, despotism. 

Let us then have a department of commerce, of rail- 
roads, canale, turnpikes and water ways of all kinds, 
including telegraphs. Then the railroad strikes will 
be no longer possible, and the strikes of the other unions 
of no importance. 

There is but one law which can peaceably and justly 
control capital and labor—that is supply and demand— 
with an open field and fair play for the achievement, 
accumulation and security of property, and then the 
‘“* Devil take the hindmost.” 

The railroads are the fathers of all the other combines, 
trusts and robbing—and, being possessed by the Govern- 
ment, they all go to the wall! 

Armour says to the Secretary of Commerce: “ I want 
you to move for us 1,000,000 pounds of dressed beef.” 
The Secretary respcnds: ‘‘I learn that you are against the 
common law and the statute in a combination to ‘ fore- 
stall’ and reduce the price of beef to the producers. 
I won’t move a pound of your beef.” The beef trust is 
ruined, and the car-load of meat which is sent to New 
York at $40 to Armour & Co., and $100 to producers and 
other traders, is carried by the Government for $40, or 
less, for all alike, just as the letter-postage has been 
reduced from twelve to two cents to the whole people. 

So the Standard Oil Company, selling oil for fifteen 
cents per gallon, which is worth only five cents, and all 
other trusts and robberies are crushed in an hour. 

The Lottery banditti, who are now buying up State 
Legislatures and corrupting Congress and bulldozing 
Washington by force and armed thugs, but follow in 
the wake of the railroad robbers, who for years have 
used the same tactics, and who in this Madison County, 
Ky., in August last, crushed the Democratic and Re- 
publican parties to powder! 

Shall the people own the railoads, or the railroads 
own the people? 

Warre Hatt, Ky. 
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SHOULD THE STATE OWN THE RAILROADS? 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, 





THE maintenance of roads and their use have adjusted 
themselves, in most of our towns and States, on a basis 
of pure communism, The town, or county, or State, 
owns the right of way, and maintains the road at public 
charge; and every person, citizen or not, uses the road 
or street without thought of paying any toll for the 
advantage. So far bas the system gone, indeed, that, if 
the road is not well maintained, and the traveler is in- 
jured by a failure of the public to maintain it, the trav- 
eler may recover damages from the public for the 
failure. 

The people are beginning to observe that a railroad is 
a road also, and to ask what reasons there are why the 
plan or principle which has been generally approved in 
practice regarding other roads should not be applied to 
them. In cases where the right of way is already in 
the public, as where rails are put down on roadways 
already open to travel, this question is pressed with the 
more urgency. 

Under the feudal system, which was wholly different 
from ours, the maintenance of roads and the profit 
were, like everything else, in the hands of the strongest. 
Thus, a Baron got possession of the passes of the Rhine, 
and he taxed the commerce with all the tolls it would 
bear; or he built a bridge over a river, and took all the 
toll the travel and traffic would bear. Butthe feudal sys- 
tem broke down in America about ten minutes after 
apy party of colonists landed and tried the experiments 
of their new land. Feudalism meant, after all, simply 
this: ‘“‘I have better armor than you. I can kill you, 
when you cannot kill me”; and a series of laws and prec- 
edents had grown up, conferring what were called ‘‘feudal 
rights” on the people that had this armor. But the 





enough in Ohicago to defeat this army—even were it 


armor was good for nothing after gunpowder came 
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in, and the laws and precedents would not wash in salt 
water; so that, in about ten minutes after landing, the 
colonists of any region substituted for the rights of the 
Lord of the Manor the rights of everybody, and a set of 
communisms came in, under which we livenow. Thus, 
in place of education of the higher classes, comes educa- 
tion of everybody; in place of land-titles in the muni- 
ment chest of a castle, comes registration of titles at pub- 
lic charge, for everybody: in place of a few thousand 
land-owners, under whom hold some hundred thousand 
tenants, there is a State of free-holders, and everybody 
owns land who wants to. On the whole, the drift of 
centuries follows out this originul plan. Thus, in place 
of separate hospitals, which this brotherhood or that 
establishes, for this class’ or that, the State establishes 
its Blind Asylum, or its Deaf and Dumb Asylum for all. 

Still with this drift toward communism in certain 
matters, there is the most determined individualism in 
other matters. This comes out curiously in Mr. Wee- 
don’s wonderful book, the ‘‘ Economic ind Sucial His- 
tory of New England.” For New England, in this re- 
gard, is but a type of what the rest of the country is and 
has been. Thus, aman finds a deposit of bog ore, and 
he runs at once to his dear mother, the State, to tell her 
about it: ‘‘ Dear State, you have been so generous about 
the schools. Dear State, you have given us all equal 
rights in theroads. Dear State, we are so glad that all 
of us have toserve in the train bands.” And the grumpy 
old mother says Yes; that all these things involved uni- 
versal necessities, and she had been glad to attend to 
them. 

** And, dear Mamma, is not iron a universal neces- 


The State (not quite awake): ‘‘ Umph! 
pose 80.” 

Jubal (encouraged): ‘‘ Well, dear Mamma, I have 
found ever so much iron ore.” 

State (indifferently): ‘‘ Have you? Well, you had bet- 
ter go and smelt it and forge it.” 

Jubal: * But, dear Mamma, I thought perhaps you 
would like to go shares with me, or maybe do it for 
me,” 

State (wide awake now): ‘‘I do your work for you, 
you lazy dog? Do it yourself: Go about your business.” 
And the incident is exhausted. This thing has hap- 
pened, again and again, all down the history, and no 
timid people need be afraid that it will not be often re- 
peated. 

But where is it that the dividing line comesin? Why 
is the State so cross to Jubal with his iron when she did 
take, for instance, the whole business of education? 
Why does the State make muskets, and make them, one 
may say, perfectly well, and why does the State refuse 
to make jack-knives and axes? Why does the State 
carry the letters at a uniform price, and at the same 
time refuse tocarry the telegrams? Why does the city 
of New York keep Broadway in condition for all trav- 
elers, and the city of Brooklyn keep Fulton Avenue in 
like condition, and then turn round and charge a toll on 
the Bridge across the channel? Broadway, first and last, 
has cost the city of New York more than the Suspension 
Bridge cost. Why is there no toll-gate on Broadway, 
while there is a toll-gate on the Bridge? Such are a few 
out of a hundred questions; and our special question 
now is: Why is a macadamized road made by the county 
or State and open free to each and all, and why musta 
railroad be made and owned by a private corporation? 
Why should uot the State own the railroad? 

Into the history of the distinction I have no space to 
go. But itis very curious. I have myself little doubt 

‘ that we are approaching the turn of the tide, and that 
the next century will see the American railroads gener- 
ally controlled by the public, as the Belgian railroads, 
for instance, are controlled by the State to-day. But it 
is not a question to be decided by an epigram or an 
analogy. It is a curious and intricate question, I might 
say, with more than two sides to it. The experts are 
not unanimous, and, for the adjustment of details, much 
wisdom and especially great common sense are needed. 

It is, however, before one begins to discuss the ques- 
tion, interesting to observe that, in many important 
instances, the nation has already done the thing pro- 
posed, and is now doing it. What is more, the nation 
does it well. Over-speculation and bad administration 
have 1m the last twenty years reduced only too many 
railways to bankruptcy. Trade mustbe kept up. The 
daily lines mast run, or the property becomes worse 
than worthless. In these cases, the nation, acting by 
a United States Court, steps in. The nation appoints 
‘“*A Receiver.” Observe that the poor fellow has not 
a cent of capital to work with; he must take the 
daily earnings to do his daily work with. Yet in 
many instances, of great importance, as our readers 
know, such men are now carrying on railroads more 
successfully than their owners carriedthem on. They 
make both ends meet, as the owners could not. 

Now one would not say that the Supreme and Dis- 
trict Courts of the United States were the best conceiv- 
able Bureau of Internal Commerce. But they have had 
this thing to do, and they have doneit. Nobody can say 
the thing cannot be done; for it has been done, and is 
done to-day. 

I have studied with a good deal of care the instances 
given in Mr, Weedon’s book of the assumption by the 


Yes; I sup- 





State of what the Stuart Mill kind of people call the 
duties of the individuals, and of its failure and its 
success, 

Probably a rough statement of the principle may be 
made thus: If the need be a need which every one 
feels, almost equally, if not quite equally, the State 
does well to interfere. If, on the other hand, the need 
is only indirectly felt by.some persons and classes, ard 
much more closely felt by other persons or classes, the 
classes most in need will do best to take care of them- 
selves. 

Thus, all the people need education; therefore, let 
the State educate. All the people need roads; let the 
State maintain roads. All the people need water; let 
the State provide water. All the people of cities need 
light at night; let the city light the streets. [The blind 
people say: ‘*‘ We do not need it.” But the city replies, 
and rightly: ‘‘ You are too few; we cannot stop to 
count you.”| All the people need registration of titles: 
therefore the State registers. All the people need im- 
munity from smallpox; therefore the State vaccinates. 
All the people need justice and protection, say from 
tramps and banditti; therefore the States provides 
policemen and courts. 

Now under this principle try Jubal and his iron. 
Jubal says: ‘*‘ Allthe people need iron.” But this is not 
true in the sense in which they all need water; and some 
people will be very much more profited by Jubal’s iron 
than others; perhaps he willhimself. At bottom this is 
probably the reason why the State does not undertake 
his iron-work, or regrets it when she does. 

Do all the people need muskets? Yes; if the State isto 
exist. She must protect herself; therefore she makes 
muskets. 

‘*But surely, all the people need jack-knives,” you 
say, in-triumpb. No; notin the sense of water, or of 
muskets. And one man wants one kind and another 
another. The word jack-knife deceives you. I am not 
satisfied with Robert’s knife, nor he with mine. The 
State cannot interfere, therefore, under one principle. 

Do not all the people need light at nigbt in the streets? 
I should say Yes, and that where it is made mechanically 
the State should make it. Do notall people need bread 
as muchas water? There comes in the jack-knife diffi- 
culty; one man wants a French loaf, and another brown 
bread. 

Now test this approach to a statement of principles, 
in our question about railroads. {t is a practical ques- 
tion of to-day. The Massachusetts railroads, for instance, 
are run under charters, which give tothe Legislature 
the right to purchase the roads for the State, by paying 
therefor the full cost, with such sum as, with the profits 
which shall have been received, will be equal to ten per 
cent. per annum on the said cost. The great Boston and 
Albany road has long since paid ten per cent. to its 
stuckholders. It is well understood that its great diffi- 
culty in administration is to keep down its profits to 
that rate. 

Now, would it be wise for the State of Massachusetts 
to buy and own those railroads or any of them? 

As a matter of principle, I am disposed to think that 
to answer this question we must decide whether, on the 
whole, the use of the railroads has become a necessity, 
almost equal to all—of all the people. Is it like the 
necessity for water; or, is it, rather, like the necessity 
for iron? This question will determine itself practi- 
cally,and not from any statistics. So soon as the very 
great majority of the people find that they are them- 
selves all the time personally dependent on railway 
transportation, they will assert their right, which is now 
latent, and will manage the road through the State 
organization. It is clear enough that that time is 
approaching rapidly, if it have not come in Massachu- 
setts. 

I do not mean merely that every man in Massachu- 
setts rides on a railway once a year or once a month. I 
mean much more, that the practical daily life of a very 
large majority of the people of Massachusetts is directly 
interwoven with the railroad systera—prebably person- 
ally and physically interwoven. Much more than half 
of the population of Massachusetts belongs to families 
some of whose members travel on railroads daily—as 
they go and come on their daily business, 

A railway stoppage for a fortnight would almost 
mean famine in most Massachusetts towns, so steady 
is the daily river of food by which God now answers 
our prayers for daily bread. Now, so soon as the 
tendency which has wrought out this state of things, 
comes so far that the railroad service is needed by one 
man: about as much as by another, so soon will the 
government take the railroads. In my judgment it 
ought to. But, whatever be the judgment of any 
individuals, what is certain is, that it will. 

“It will make a very bad mess of it,” says some 
grumpy cynic, who has no faith in the people, curses 
trial by jury, and hates universal suffrage. ‘*A mere 
put-up job it will be—all along.” 

I do not see that, and I do not believe it. 

On the other hand, certain facts must be noted. 

Thus, 1. The administration of the Post-office, by the 
United States Government, is the wonder and despair 
of the rest of the world, Read any study on ‘‘ Admin- 
istration” by a French expert, and see what he will say, 

2. The experiment of the success and the honesty of 
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the “‘ Receivers” who are now doing this very thing, 
under infinite difficulties, speak a great deal as to the 
power of Government to employ the right.men. 

‘8. There is not a town in America which has tried 
water-supply by the public where any man would dare 
to propose the sale of the works to a corporation. In 
my own home, Boston, the engines used by the city are 
the finest pieces of machinery. They are among the 
lions of the town. The water-service is so good and 
cheap that afew years ago the city had to-lower the 
rates and pay us back rates which it had overcharged 
by accident. 

4. There is, on the whole, an immense advantage 
in publicity. State ownership means the printing, from 
day to day, of every account and transaction where any 
light is needed. 

5. As for jobs, there are jobs everywhere. I have 
heard of the nephew of a large stockholder being placed 
in a position which he ought not to have filled. I have 
heard of such a man running away with money which 
did not belong to him. There can be little doubt that tte. 
loss of Massachusetts or of the United States by dishon- 
esty is as slight as is that of any large corporation. 

6. The uniform civility of officers of the State isa 
point of great value. Think how civil post-office officials 
are always, and how rude the majority of telegraph 
operators are. This is simply because you are one of the 
post-office clerks employers, while the telegraph operator 
hates you because you make her work when she is tired. 
She does not look to you for her salary as the post-office 
man does, 

7. And it is certainly a great advantage that the State 
at the outside needs earn but three per cent. to pay inter- 
est on its investments, while the corporation has the 
privilege of earning ten. 

Boston, MAS8s. 
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RAILROAD LEGISLATION IN IOWA. 


BY THE HON, WILLIAM LARRABEE, 
EX-GovERNOR OF Iowa. 











No State in the Union has, on account of its railroad 
policy, been subjected to as severe criticism by railroad 
organs as Iowa. Her people have been commiserated 
aserratic or even obtuse, while her public men have 
been freely stigmatized as anarchists, socialists and 
agrarians. 

Falsehood often receives credence more readily than 
truth. A baseless and malicious charge is reiterated 
until it attains currency even among the conservative 
and conscientious. 

Before deciding between persons engaged in a con- 


-troversy, it is well to hear the witnesses of both sides; 


and, where there is conflicting testimony, to weigh the 
motives which witnesses might have for perverting the 
truth. While no community bas ever been more lib- 
eral or more reasonable in dealing with railroad cor- 
porations than Iowa, none has ever suffered greater im- 
positions from them, and none has had more cause for 
insisting upon legal regulation of the transportation 
business. But no wrong has even now been inflicted upon 
these corporations. None has been bankrupted or crip- 
pled, and stockholders continue to receive their dividends 
jrom Iowa companies us regulariy as before. 
Considering the rapidity with which the new system 
of transportation bas grown in this country, it is not 
strange that great abuses have grown up with it. In 
their eagerness to obtain railroad facilities, the people 
submitted for many years to all the evils which had de- 
veloped under the new system of transportation. It 
was from the first the policy of Iowa to encourage rail- 
road construction. Favorable laws, land-grants, sub- 
sidy taxes and liberal donations, all contributed to make 
this State an El Dorado for railroad builders, More 
than fifty million dollars in value was donated to aid in 
the construction of the Iowa lines. In no other 
State have those who own the railroads paid a smaller 
proportion of the cost of their construction than here. 
This, bowever, seemed to have but little weight with 
railroad managers. Iowa has no great city interest to 
protect her shippers against their rapacity, and the 
chiefly agricultural regions have always been singled 
out by them for the recouping of losses sustained by 
perilous competition in large business centers. Our 
farmers, miners, manufacturers and jobbers were alike 
made the victims of a stupendous system of discrimina- 
tion. In many portions of the State the freight to Chi- 
cago on grain and cattle was from 50 to 80 per cent. 
higher than from points west of the Missouri River. 
Minneapolis millers were enabled to import wheat from 
Dakota, manufacture flour from it, and undersell at his 
own home the Iowa miller, who received his grain 
from the same source by a direct route. Davenport ship- 
pers found it to their advantage to have their West- 
bound freight-carried across the Mississippi and shipped 
from Rock Island. It cost $180 to have a car-load of 
wheat hauled from western to eastern lows, and only 
half as much to have it hauled twice as far to Chicago. 
lowa jobbers, owing to the difference in rate3, were 
undersold by their Chicago rivals in nearly every town 
and hamlet in the State. Illinois coal could be carried 
500 miles from its place of origin and sold with profit 
almost in the very heart of Iowa and within fifty miles 
of our coal-beds, When, as Governor of the State, 
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I called upon one of the principal railroad companies to 
correct a discrimination in coal rates against a State in- 
stitution, its president replied that ro reason existed for 
changing the rate, inasmuch as it enabled consumers 
to buy coal much below what it cost without the rail- 
re are only a few of the innumerable species of 
general discrimination practiced here by railroad man- 
agers. They charged not only what the traffic would 
bear, but even crushed whole industries, often causing 
unspeakable hardship. Thus flouring mills depreciated 
within a few years from 50 to 75 per cent. Jobbers 
were forced to abandon their business or transfer it to 
more favored points beyond our borders. Farms and 
tewn property depreciated, and many energetic men 
were forced to leave the State. 

It must not be presumed, however, that all business 
languished or that all Iowans were discriminated 
against alike. On the contrary, railroad managers tried 
to regulate commerce here as elsewhere by various de- 
vices of local and personal discrimination, such as 
special rates, rebates, drawbacks, commodity tariffs, etc. 
They hadin Iowa,as in other States, their favorites, 
who enjoyed speciai privileges and were thereby en- 
abled to control local markets. A certain merchant in 
one of our larger cities for years received a regular re- 
bate of 55 per cent. on all his freights, and with 
this railroad aid succeeded in driving his competitors out 
of business. Similar commercial monopolies were 
fostered by the railroad managers in nearly every city 
andtown. All the business at competitive points. was 
pooled; and pooling was better maintained in lowa than 
in any other State, no “ break” having occurred here 
since 1873. No one could engage in certain lines of busi- 
ness with any prospect of success without the permission 
of the railroad authorities, and this one could not obtain 
without incurring the obligation of serving them in one 
way or another. 

Leading papers of both political parties were either 
owned or subsidized by railway managers, and corporate 
favors were even extended to publishers of cross-road 
papers who were disposed to criticise existing abuses. 
Annual passes were given to all State and county offi- 
cers, executive, legislative, and judicial; to all promi- 
nent politicians; and in some instances even to town- 
ship assesors and jurymen. Railroad power made itself 
felt everywhere; every shipper realized it. Men of 
energy and self-reliance would fail in business, while 
railroad favorites accumulated fortune; in a few years. 
The rules which hadalways coatrolled trade seemed to 
be inverted. 

But every evil produces its own remedy. These 
abuses increased until they became intolerable, and a 
general demand arose that they should cease. Both of the 
great political parties incorporated the principle of State 
control of railwaysinto their platforms, and the Legisla- 
ture of 1888 was chiefly elected upon that issue. While 
that body was determined to give the people such relief 
as was in its power, it proceeded with great deliberation, 
its railroad committees listening for weeks to the argu- 
ments that were made by railroad men upon the pro- 
posed measures. So eminently just were the provisions 
of the bill which was finally adopted that not a single 
vote was cast against itin either house of the General 
Assembly. 

The law combines the best features of the railroad 
statutes of other States and the Inter-State Commerce 
Act. It provides that charges for transportation shall 
be just and reasonable, defines and prohibits discrimina- 
tion, demands equal facilities for interchange of traffic 
between different lines, forbids a greater charge for a 
short than a long haul on the lines of the same com- 
pany, makes pools and combinations unlawful, requires 
publicity of rates, and imposes upon the Board of Rail- 
road Commissioners the duty to inquire into the busi- 
ness of all common carriers and to make for each rail- 
road corporation in the State a schedule of prima-facie 
reasonable maximum rates. The act contains no novel 
or unreasonable feature; in fact, it is in substance only a 
reiteration of the principles of the common law with 
provisions for its efficient enforcement. 

No section of the law has been assailed as furiously by 
railroad managers as that which requires the Railroad 
Commissioners to take the initiative in the fixing of rates. 
They contend that railroad companies should be permit- 
ted to charge such rates as they please, and then leave 
it to the public to avail itself of the service and rates 
that are offered, or to have recourse to such transporta- 
tion facilities as were accessible to it before the advent 
of railroads. This is certainly a rather despotical view 
of the situation. 

Iowa yields more produce per eapita than any other 
State in the Union; and by far the greater portion of her 
freights pay for the long haul to or from the Eastern 
States, or even the sea-board. The earnings of the rail- 
ways withia the State alone are thirty-seven million dol- 
lars, or about three times the amount of all the State, 
county and school taxes collected by authority of the 
Commonwealth. Every possible safeguard is thrown 
around the individual citizen to protect hith both against 
on excessive assessment and excessive taxation. Rail- 
road charges are a tax upon commerce, the payment of 
which none can escape. They are highway tolls, which 
a few railroad managers claim the right to collect from 





our people without consulting them; yea, to collect at 
their pleasure, even to the extent of exempting the rich 
and to tax doubly and trebly the poor. It is the duty of 
a free Government to guarantee to its citizens industrial 
as well as political liberty; to enable every individual to 
make the best of his skill, his energy and his means; and 
to further the development of all legitimate industries 
by securing for all the use of the highways of commerce 
for a reasonable and fixed consideration, It should be 
borne in mind that the validity of our rates is condi- 
tioned upon their being just and reasonable, and that 
they are null and void if the companies can show that 
they are unreasonable, 

The power to fix rates has been conferred upon the 
railroad Commissioners in nine other States. This 
provision of our law is, therefore, by no means an 
anomaly. Nor does the railroad policy of Iowa as a 
whole materially differ from that of California, Georgia, 
lllinois, Minnesota or Missouri, except that in the two 
first named States the commissioners are vested with 
even more authority than here. 

Our law has been in operation only two years, but its 
beneficial effect is already noticeable throughout the 
State. The milling and mining industries have revived, 
land has appreciated, jobbing bas increased, a new 
impetus has been given to the retail trade, and all 
classes look with confidence toward the future. 

The property of the railroad companies has during 
this period kept pace with that of the people. Their 
gross earnings were over a million, and their net earn- 
ings over eight bundred thousand dollars more in 1889 
than during the year previous. The present assessed 
value of all the railroad property of the State is $42,- 
858,000, and the net earnings of the companies in 1889 
were $11,885,000. It will thus be seen that the net 
revenue of the railroads of Iowa is almost one third of 
their assessed value. No other property in this State 
brings such large returns. 

Great reforms, as far as the State traffic is concerned, 
have been accomplished, but some of the former abuses 
are still practiced, much as this statement conflicts with 
the assurances which an Eastern railroad manager with 
marked presidential aspirations has recently seen fit to 
give to the readers of the North American Review. 
Discriminations still exist in our inter-state traffic, 
servile journalists are still subsidized, attorneys are still 
retained to render political rather than professional 
services, and a few State officers under various pretexts 
still accept passes for themselves and their political 
friends, which favors they are expected to, and usually 
do, return. 

The action of our people has had its influence upon 
public opinion elsewhere. Commissioners in other 
States have already responded to the demands of their 
constituents and revised their tariffs; and in some States 
it is now even proposed to adopt the Iowa tariff asa 
whole. 

Every step in the direction of Government control is 
always vigorously opposed by railroad managers and 
those controlling their policy. These persons are inter- 
ested in continuing a state of affairs that enables them 
to manipulate the stockholders’ property to their own 
advantage. While they are appropriating to themselves 
the benefits of other men’s inventions and investments, 
they parade before the public as promoters of progress 
and public benefactors. 

In the past stockholders have had but little protection, 
The affairs of their companies were to them a sealed 
book, and their property was made the foot-ball of a 
few irresponsible managers. 

The business of a railrond company is quasi public busi- 
ness, and should be conducted as such. lts officers should 
be required to take an oath to support the National and 
State laws, and to render to the Guvernment periodically 
minute accourts of their transactions. Inter-state rates 
should be supervised by Congress. In short, the inter- 
ests of the people and the stockholders, rather than 
those of railroad managers and stock manipulators, need 
more governmental protection. To afford this protec- 
tion is the purpose of the Iowa law, and the action of 
our people, far from deserving any censure, is entitled 
th the unqualified commendation of the country. 

CLERMONT, IOWA. 
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No recent report of a railway president has at- 
tracted a tithe of the attention accorded to the last an- 
nual report of President T. B, Blackstone, of the Chicago 
and Alton Company. The part dealing with the griev- 
ances of railways ayainst one another, against the people, 
the Government and thingsin geveral, has afamiliar 
ring; but when as a remedy Mr. Blackstone proposes 
federal ownership and management of railways, and 
gives a distinct, lucid plan for carrying into effect his 
remedy, we are so startled that we do not know in what 
spirit to receive the proposal. Is it to be taken asa serious 
argument; or is it intended as a piece of irony or 
satire? The proposition is not by any means novel, but 
its source is unexpected. Yet Mr. Blackstone is not the 
first railway president to question the desirability of 


was done by the late Josiah Quincy in his charming 
book ‘‘ Figures of the Past.” Mr. Quincy, however, 
altho a railway president, viewed the question from the 
public standpoint and ventured to express a doubt 
whether such power as that necessarily possessed by 
railway corporations was compatible with the princi- 
ples of democratic government. 

Is not, after all, federal ownership of railways the 
only solution of the perplexing railway problems of the 
time? Is it not one upon which reformers and owners 
of railways can unite, and the only one which will do 
justice to all interests concerned? It is worth while to 
review briefly the grounds for an affirmative answer to 
these questions; and while I shall speak plainly, I would 
have it rememtered that I have in mind systems rather 
than individuals. Individuals who are guilty of practice 
condemned are often victims of our present system and 
will endorse what I write. 

My colleague, Professor Newcomb, has clearly distin- 
guished between twuo widely different policies which 
there is a tendency to confuse. The one is called the 
let-alone or non-interference or laissez-faire policy, and 
the other the keep-out policy. The non-interference pol- 
icy means that Government should let private parties 
manage their business without any interference on its 
part; the keep-out policy, on the other hand, means that 
Government should abstain from industrial enterprises, 
should keep out of business. Now, in the case of rail- 
ways, which are natural monopolies, we must violate 
one of these lines of action. It has been decided by the 
entire civilized world, without exception, that railways 
cannot be managed by private own:2rs, like ordinary pri- 
vate business, without governmental interference. It is 
no longer necessary to discuss this, as beyond question 
it has been decided once for all. It is probable, as Presi- 
dent Blackstone claims, that nowhere has governmental! 
interference been of such a radical and far-reaching 
character as in the United States. Nowhefe else has 
there been such a thorough-going departure from the 
laissez-faire doctrine. We force upon owners of railway 
property a kind of management of their property which 
is not that which they would, if free, choose for them- 
selves. The managers of private railway corporations 
are treated as delegated agents of Government. 

We are trying in the United States one of two possible 
railway policies, and what are the results already at- 
tained and likely to be attained in the future? They are 
disastrous in several particulars. Our policy leads to 
an unscientific, unbusiness-like, wasteful administra- 
tion of railway property which comprises in value, per- 
haps, one-eighth of all the property inthe country. Use- 
less parallel lines are constructed, and these have causeda 
destruction of property surpassing the devastation of 
many an entire war. The mere cost of construction of 
two of these lines is estimated at two hundred millions 
of dollars, and the loss continues to be a perpetual drain 
upon the country in the subsequent operation of these 
parallel lines. Labor, land and capital are forever with- 
drawn from useful purposes. 

We try further to force railways to fight one another, 
to engage in destructive warfare like so many Kilkenny 
cats. A harmonious, unified management of all rail- 
ways as parts of one great system is the only rational, 
economic method of management. Progress comes 
along this line. This explains the advantages of consoli- 
dations and combinations. It is claimed by a railway 
manager that agreement on the part of the railways to 
pursue a harmonious policy and to manage the rail- 
ways of the country as parts of one whole would effect 
an annual saving of two hundred millions of dollars; 
let us say the interest on five thousand millions of dol- 
lars. Pools are simply arrangements to bring about this 
harmony in railway management; but they have been 
declared illegal, and, in my opinion, rightly so. We all 
instinctively dread such irresponsible, despotic power as 
would inevitably result from harmony in the railway 
world. In other words, to maintain our present policy we 
feel that we must force upon the railways of the country 
a management which produces strife and enormous loss. 

Our present policy is one which inevitably leads to 
political degradation. To maintain pure government 
in a country like the United States with railways private 
property, but controlled by courts and legislatures, 
would require a population of angelic character, or of 
superhuman wisdom, if not of both. There inevitably 
arises a struggle between two vast and not altogether 
unequally matched powers, and this struggle must con- 
tinue as longas our policy continues. The general pub- 
lic and railway owners and managers are the two par- 
ties, and they struggle for supremacy in government, 
sometimes openly, often secretly. The railways must 
seek political power for private ends. They must have 
their agents in courts and legislatures to protect them- 

selves; but they do not stop with self-protection. They 
are aggressive and seek complete control for the promo- 
tion of their private interests, and they corrupt legisla- 
tors with free passes, offices for themselves or friends, 
retaining-fees, sometimes direct gifts of money, and 
in every city hall and State capitol they maintain a 
disreputable lobby. 

A friend of mine,a gentleman of excellent charac- 
ter, was praising warmly one of our railway mag- 
nates when I interrupted him with the question: 





ownership of railways by private corporations, This 


“Would he not corrupt a city council or a State 
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legislature?” After a little hesitation my friend 
replied: “‘Not if he could help it.” Another friend of 
mine was recently told by a prominent railway man 
that railways existed for two main purposes, namely, 
dividends and politics. It bas been said that we do not 
want our railways in politics, and that that isa reason 
why they should not be owned by Government; but no 
Government railways in the world are so thoroughly in 
politicsas the American private railways. You cannot 
turn in any direction in American politics without dis- 
covering the railway power. It is the power behind the 
throne. It is a correct popular instinct which designates 
the leading men in our railways, railway magnates, or 
kings. If not already the real rulers of the country, 
they are becoming so; and already in the industrial 
world they wield a power which the ordinary political 
king does rot possess, It is no wonder that they look 
upon Government with a certain contempt; for have 
they not their agents in all departments of government? 
The danger which is to be dreaded is that of all despotic 
power. A despotism is sometimes a very good thing; 
enlightened despotism has been praised by bumani- 
tarians for the good it cando; yet buman history is one 
long protest against despotism. Uncontrolled power is 
too daugerous to be wielded by frail man; but of all des- 
potisms that which finds its source in the control of 
indispensable economic resources is most dangerous. In 
other words, if the ascendency of private railways be- 
comes complete, it will be worse than the despotisnis of 
history in several respects. It is more secret and insidi- 
ous in its operations. Its power ramifies in every direc- 
tion, its roots reaching counting roome, editorial sanc- 
tums, schools and churches which it supports with a 
part of its revenues, as weil as courts and legislatures. 
It is not an open, avowed power, but an underhar.ded 
one which unawares throws its coils about us. It is 
difficult to meet, for it rests on laws of property which 
are so hard to change. Fortunately there is reason 
to hope that no despotism resting on an economic basis 
can bd come a complete, a finished work. Complicated 
as the subject is, it is attracting the attention of leading 
minds everywhere, and the true nature of the situation 
is gradually coming to be understood. 

Private railways are to be condemned because they 
have been sco managed that they have defrauded thou- 
sands upon thousands of their property. Bankruptcies 
of railway corporations are an every-diy occurrence; 
and there is not a town of any size in the United States 
where you caunot find people whose hard earned sav- 
ings have been swallowed by railways; often the widow 
and the orphan are sufferers. From 1876 to 1889 nearly 
four hundred and fifty railways in the United States 
were sold under foreclosure. When one person has suf- 
fered from dishonest or inefficient Government manage- 
ment of finances, one hundred have suffered from dis- 
honest or inefficient management of railways. 

American railways have freqently been managed by 
those who wished to bankrupt them for one purpose or 
another. I have a concrete instance in mind. A rail- 
way was recently, as was brought out by certain busi- 
ness transactions, purposely losing something like a 
thousand dollars a day to bankrupt it. It 1s often de- 
sired to bankrupt a railway to buy it in cheap and to 
** freeze” out certain interests. Sometimes towns, cities 
and States contribute to the expense of railway con- 
struction and take stock; now if the company becomes 
bankrupt and is sold at auction to the bondholders for 
the amount of the bonds, the stockholder is ‘‘ frozen 
out” and has lost his entire investment. Some farmers 
not long ago took stock for the land they sold to a rail- 
way company,and in the foreclosure proceedings all 
stockholders were ‘‘ frozen out.” It was considered a 
good joke! 

Let us look at the question of Government owner- 
ship and control of railways from a different stand- 
point. What improvement could we expect from this 
measure? 

It has been said that the corruption in our railway 
management is equal to the rottenness of Sodom and 
Gomorrah, Ihave been so situated as to get some little 
knowledge of the facts myself, and a great deal has be- 
come public. Without going back to Sodom and 
Gomorrah and without gving into details for which 
there is no space, it can safely be said that no depart- 
ment of our Federal Government could long be man- 
aged so dishonestly as our railways. Public manage- 
ment is necessarily open. It comes befure the people; 
the minutest details are dragged into the light. Now 
people are afraid to say what they know about rail- 
ways; but under ownership by Government there is 
always a powerful party supported by a strong press 
whose interest it is to search out every abuse and make 
it appear even worse than itis. Practices which may 
now be indulged in with impunity would thn send a 
man to the penitentiary. There would not under pub- 
lic management be the same temptation to disbonesty. 
A barmony of public and private interests would be 
established, and the most powerful class in the commu- 
nity would not be so strongly tempted to court politi 
cal power for private ends, A reform of morals is then 
one of the advantages which we might expect from 
Government ownership of railways. . 

Last summer, when traveling on the State rail ways of 
Germany, I was impressed with the politeness of all the 





officials, and on my return could not help feeling 
shocked at the brusqueness of many of ours. There is 
always opportunity of complaint when Government offi- 
cials are not attentive. In American post-offices and 
German railway stations there is a ‘‘complaimt book,” 
in which complaint can be entered; and in both cases 
newspapers are even too ready to notice the grievance. 
Government ownership would bring an improvement of 
manners, and dapper ticket agents would cease to ask 
you what you wanted with their backs turned to you, 
while the bustling, self-important conductor would con- 
descend to answer a polite question as if the passenger 
were a gentleman and not an escaped convict. 

A general improvement in railway service might be 
expected. It is characteristic of private services to fur- 
nish luxuries for the few and to neglect themany. Pri- 
vate telegraph lines, 1t has been obs+rved, serve a few 
main points well, but neglect minor points, whereas pub- 
lic service spreads its blessings over the entire land. 
One of the first ¢ffects of Government ownership of the 
telegraph lines in Great Britain was a rapid increase in 
the number of offices, and the number of telegrams has 
increased sixfold since the Government purchased the 
lines. This illustrates the kind of improvement which 
we might expect, No more parallel lines would be con- 
structed, but the facilities would everywhere be in. 
creased, and we would follow the example set by Ger- 
many, and provide safe, convenient and comfortable 
railway stations, even in the smaller places, instead of the 
dingy, filthy, uncomfortable stations which are with us 
usual, except in a few large cities. 

A greater care for human life characterizes the State 
railways of Europe as a matter of fact, and an improve- 
ment in this respect could be expected in this country. 
The possession of despotic power has brutalized many of 
our railway maoagers; and they think as little of the 
lives of their dependents far below them as any Oriental 
despot of the olden time; and even of the lives of pas- 
sengers they care litle, except as their pockets are 
touched by award of damages, It has recently been 
shown that the number ot fatal accidents to passengers 
is four times as great in this country as in England, and 
probably the difference between this country and Ger- 
many is still greater; altho we ougnt to nave fewer acci- 
dents ou account of the fact that our ccuntry is more 
sparsely settled. Yet precautions are taken to protect 
passengers, but almost none to protect employé3s. We 
must kill many times as many empioyés as the State 
railways of Europe. Appliances for the protection of 
employés are known and are inexpensive comparatively; 
but human hfe is still cheaper. A gentleman invented 
an automatic freight car coupler, very cheap and sim- 
ple, which was for a time manufactured by a company. 
It was first presented to the managers of railways as a 
humanitarian contrivance; but the agents claimed that 
as a mere matter of business they sold more, not to talk 
about saving the life of brakemen, but about the saving 
in coupling links, which under the old system are often 
bent and rendered worthless. A chief of one of the State 
bureaus of labor told me that when safety appliances 
were urged by ‘him upon a railway president, this 
magnate replied harshly that railway brakemen were 
‘* just good enough for train fodder.” The President of 
the United States urged upon Congress the passage of a 
law compelling railways engaged in inter-state commerce 
to use automatic couplers to save human life ; and I was 
shocked and disheartened to see the rush of magnates to 
Washington to prevent the passageofthelaw. From 
one of them in particular I had expected better things. 
On Europeon State railways train men do not run on 
the tops of cars at all; but when even a smail guard 
rail a»out the edges of tops of freight cars is recom- 
mended by our railway commissioners and asked for 
by representatives of railway employés, this is denied. 
Yet it would save many lives, especially in winter when 
sleet, snow and ice render the tops so slippery that 
many lose their footing and slip from moving cars. 
Other similar facts might be mentioned. Superintend- 
ents and managers obliged to submit their acts to the 
scrutiny of the public and responsible to the public 
must have a greater regard tor the welfare of all 
classes. I suppose if we can have Government owner- 
ship of railways, grade crossings will begin to disappear 
in cities,and that those remaining will be guarded with 
gates and provided with watchmen. Accidents and 
death at railway crossings are entirely needless. 

A large diminution of cost has already been men- 
tioned as a result of concentration of railway manage- 
ment even in private hands. Government could effect 
still further saving. Large eums spent in advertising 
and in corruption funds could be saved. It would no 
longer be necessary to furnish press and legislative and 
other illegitimate passes and this one item is of some 
importance. Our Federal Government hasa marked ad- 
vantage over private corporations in the fact of superior 
credit. The United States can borrow money for three 
per cent. and even less. On all railway bonds a saving 
could be effected if the bonds could be bought at their 
present market prices, and this would be just. A sav- 
ing could be effected in case of all railways which pay 
a higher rate dividend on the market price of the stock. 
It would require too much space to elaborate this 
point, but a little calculatioa shows that it is an item 
amounting to many millions annually. Another econ- 








omy would be effected in salaries. A costly army of 
attorneys is a necessity for private railway corporations 
but not for Government railways. Extravagant sala- 
ries would be diminished which would, however, be 
offset by better wages for those engaged in the lower 
ranks of service. 

The proper method of procedure has been very well 
outlined by President Blackstone. Existing lines should 
be purchased and a good fair price, to be settled by 
arbitration, ought to be paid. Tbere is no reason why 
an attempt should be made to get this property for 
less than its present value; on the contrary, there is 
every reason why a just price should be paid. The 
Government should build parallel lines only in case an 
honest price is refused. Thus the railways could be 
brought to terms. A sinking fund to repay the bonds 
issued must be a part of any scheme of Government 
purchase, and charges for freight and passenger traffic 
should be high enough to pay all expenses and make 
payments to the sinking fund, and should be reduced 
from time to time to prevent a surpius, It is inter- 
esting to notice that in Prussia the financial success of 
Government ownership bas surpassed anticipations. 

An elevation of the character of our civil service must 
inevitably result from Government ownership of rail- 
ways. Private employment would no longer offer all 
the great prizes to business talent. Probably nearly all 
the present able managers, who are in so many re- 
spects an admirable class of men, would remain in 
railway service, but they would then exercise 
their talents in the interest of the public, and not 
for private interests, and, after all, public service 
tends to ennoble character in a morally sound communi- 
ty. Public ownership would necessarily be the death of 
the spoils system in politics, for it could not live when 
its real significance would become so plain. All would 
see what the nature of the spoils system is. Where Gov- 
ernment does most, as a matter of fact, we find the best 
civil service, the least interference of civil servants in 
elections, and the greatest individual liberty of civil 
servants. We may expect something like a military 
organization of the railway department of the public 
service, and that kind of organization is the one needed 
in railwavs. Private corporations seek it and desire it: 
but it is dangerous in their hands, and cannot be allowed 
even if it would prevent strikes. Government owner- 
ship of railways must be regarded as a part of a general 
scheme for public ownership of all monopolies. It is in 
the direction of individual liberty, and does not. lead to 
socialism. It may be regarded even as anti-socialistic. 
It has shown no tendency to promote socialism where it 
has been tried. It is to besure a part of the scheme of 
socialists, but it is hkewise desired by many anti-so- 
cialists. It does not of necessity mean centraliza- 
tion of power, but is compatible with an extension 
of the sphere of States and local political units. 

Will it ever comein this country? Who can tell? The 
number of adherents of Government ownership of 
railways increases daily. We have the socialists and na- 
tionalists and the Knights of Labor among such adber- 
ents. Labor organizations generally favor it, and now 
the farmers are beginning to advocate it; it is a part of 
the program of the Farmers’ Alliance. It has been the 
peculiar misfortune of political economy rarely to advo- 
cate any reform until it has been accomplished. After 
others have borne the toil and danger of the battle and 
won it, your political economist in the past has come 
along, waved his hat and shouted hurrah! Yet the num- 
ber of political econvumists who favor Government own- 
ership of railways is increasing. In short, the number 
and influence of those who favor the reform is increas- 
ing, and perbaps, like President Blackstone, owners of 
railway property—as distinguished from speculators and 
wreckers—will see that it is a reform in their interest. 
Nevertheless, the opposing forces have tremendous 
power, and control most of the press and a whole army 
of attorneys of every sort. No man knows what will be 
the outcome, and I for ene do not at present feel like 
venturing on prophecy. 

JouNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY. 
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STATE CONTROL OF RAILWAYS. 


BY A RAILWAY MANAGER. 





I, SINCE a railroad is acreation of the State (a) by rea- 
son of its charter (6), in that it has the right of eminent 
domain (c), that it is a common carrier, the State logi- 
cally has the right of supervision over its affairs to a 
limited degree, This right is admitted by all as to fact; 
the question is as to degree. It would seem that the 
control of railroads has gone quite far enough in those 
States which to-day have a codified railroad law, or in 
others which may not have it, but which possess railroad 
commissioners acting as arbitrators. Some common- 
wealths have a wise combination of both systems. 
These systems (with the Central Board at Washington) 
are gaining information and collecting data, wtich, on 
the one hand, are distributing knowledge of the in- 
tricacies which beset the railway manager in the various 
problems with which he has to deal, while, on the other 
hand, they are giving to the railways the true needs of 
the people, instead of the false claims of privileged 
shippers who so Jong beset our offices with representa- 
tions of the wants of their localities, 
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Altho the system of an Inter-State Commerce Com- 
mission and State Commissioners may be wrong in de- 
tail, I believe it infinitely preferable to any State owner- 
ship. Differences™are adjusted amicably, the ‘ pass” 
nuisance has been lessened, rates have been rectified, 
knowledge has been disseminated, and the animosity 
begot of ignorance of one another’s affairs is dying 
away. 

With all their faults of the past, take the railways of 
the United States to-day; consider that all their work 
has been tentative, that railroading is a new science in 
a new country, and the results achieved for the people 
are infinitely superior to the gain of the few individuals 
who have achieved fortunes by railway construction. 
The worth of railways to the land is not to be measured 
by the gain to a few millionaires, but by the immeasur- 
able development of the East, and notably of the West, 
by the houses on the prairie, by the towns of the Sierras, 
by the “long haul” of the Occident against the dearer 
‘‘ short hav1” of the Orient. Some of this development 
is undoubtedly due to Government aid, but the greater 
part to the energy and pluck of private enterprise, and 
to the railroad minds which could foresee the cities of 
the plain, or the farms of the great American desert. 

When we come to the direct management of railroads 
we find a set of men more devoted to duty—and I speak 
after sixteen years of Government service—than even 
the army and navy. These men are placed in a most 
trying position; every hamlet, every man along their 
lines is clamoring for advantages over their neighbor, 
and rightly clamoring; for the development of locality 
is the pride of our country. The manager has to be 
arbitrator of their rights and wrongs. Secondly, he has 
to see that justice isdone the employés while discipline 
is maintained. The former has not always been accom- 
plished for two reasons: First, because the stockholders, 
who are a vast majority of the people, are hounding him 
for a dividend on stock which originaily cost little or 
nothing; second, because discipline is irksome, at first, 
to menof our country. Yet, discounting all strikes, the 
railroad employé is the happiest of those mortals who 
have to labor by the sweat of their brow; rarely changes 
his trade, and has Leen developed from a noisy, swear- 
ing, often drunken man, into a quiet, hard-working, 
temperate member of society. Drunkenness to-day is 
almost unknown among our hands; and I venture to 
say that railways have accomplished more in this direc- 
tion than the Prohibition Party itself. 

If you tell me that the people will be benefited by 
State control of railroads, I answer “No.” They want 
cheaper transportation? They have to-day the cheapest 
in the world, far less than in any country where Govern- 
ment control exists; and even in this country it costs 
more to deliver freight in any city or town than it does 
to carry it one hundred miles by rail. If you will take 
‘*Poor’s Manual,” and compare the figures there with 
the cost of hauling by trucks in the city of New York, 
it will be self-evident where State control of carriers 
should begin. If you visit the Government railways of 
Canada, you will see what Government roads have done 
to stifleenterprise. ‘‘The people want better accommo- 
dations.” What do they receivein Belgium or France? 
Compare the facilities there with the means of mobility 
here, where, for a mere song—a cent a mile in many in- 
stances—the laborer goes to his work, or the excursion- 
ist is ever traveling. East and West, North and South, 

every where thousands are on the move at low rates and 
with comparative safety. 

Look, too, at the continual meetings of managers, of 
freight agents, of passenger representatives. ever con- 
sulting to improve the service. The managers have 
adopted standard time,have introduced standard trucks, 
have formed a standard set’ of rules, have organized a 
hospital service, are working to get rid of stoves, have 
settled upon a uniform gauge, are working upon a 
uniform coupler, so as to diminish the danger to brake- 
men—in fact, I could increase the list indefinitely had I 
time, and tell of the everincreasing activity which is 
displayed by our ‘‘Managers’ Annual Convention.” As 
to passenger and freight agents, their work is never 
ending in the line of settling rates so as to do justice to 
all. Toaccomplish this requires a knowledge of railroad 
geography begotten only of years of study and appli- 
cation. 

The auditors have perfected a system of accounts 
which have never been equaled. Consider for a mo- 
ment that the agents with their money are scattered 
over miles of territory, that cars are traveling across 
the continent, that way-bills are made from Boston to 
San Francisco, that “divisions” are necessary to each 
road traveled, and then realize what a railway auditor’s 
equipment must be. 

II. Take all this restless energy, these forces begot of 
the push and express speed of the nineteenth century; 
think of the various roads whose trains to-day are rush- 
ing across plain and mountain; figure to yourself the 
master minds controlling them, minds that must act with 
judgment at a moment’s notice, and then think what 
would be the result if all were subjected to the slow 
process, red tape and political intrigue of the State Gov- 
ernments as they exist to-day. Our local as well as our 
general Government must be thoroughly purged before 


‘such an engine of power is added to Legislatures or 


Congress. The ‘‘ rebate” will then come into vogue be- 





fore elections, passes will procure votes, claims will be 
held back and paid to influence suffrages; another 
mighty lever will be added to the machine. What will 
become then of all the enterprise and individuality 
which has raised railways to what they are to-day? 
When [I look about me at the bright young men, work- 
ing up, and think of the personal and political favorit- 
ism that would obtain ‘under State control I can see 
nothing but bad results to the companies or the people. 
The people to-day control the railroads, and the faults 
of the corporations are the faults of the people; stock- 
holders are numerous, Wall Street is powerful; do away 
witly Wall Street and the greed of stockholders, but do 
not transfer to State control at present. 

III. . And yet the time may come when with a puri- 
fied Government all corporations may become national- 
ized. Bellamy has dreamed it; but to my mind it is as 
likely to be arrived at by opposite methods: viz., through 
the increase of monopolies, through competition giving 
way to combination. Whether we like the process or 
not, we see about us, everywhere, the amalgamation of 
weaker companies with the stronger; trusts are rampant; 
systems take the place of small lines. Being an optim- 
ist I beiieve all these factors are working for good. In- 
dividuals may be now amassing fortunes; but a turn of 
the wheel dissipates them. The monopoly remains, it 
grows until it embraces (in our case) all the roads of the 
country; doing its work wholesale, it does it cheaper; it 
is thus enabled to do it better. The great systems of our 
time are better servants of the people than the parts of 
which they were formed. Thus tne time will come 
when co-operation shall exist, every employé will be 
paid for the amount of increase he brings to the coffer 
of the company, and then the railroad will be an integral 
part of the State, with its representatives sitting among 
their peers of other commercial trades and professions, 
This day may arrive; and it will not come through revo- 
lution, but evolution, through the work of countless 
men laboring in the lines laid down by tke Almighty. 
Lines of order, system, duty and attention to detail, not 
through anarchy, soc:alism, or a theory of nationalism. 
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THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC ROUTES. 


BY W. D. DABNEY. 











INDEPENDENT action on the part of any railroad line 
is, at this day, as impossible as independent action of 
an artery of the buman body. A glance at a railroad 
map of the United States, at once reveals the close physi- 
cal connection of many nominally independent lines; 
but the consequences to one, of action taken by, of in 
respect to, another, are not so immediately apparent. 

It would scarcely be thought, for instance, by a 
casual observer, that the Chesapeake and Ohio, with 
the aid of a steamship line from New England cities 
to Newport News, could compel more northerly 
lines, of far greater financial strength, connecting New 
England with the West by much more favorable routes, 
to surrender to it a portion of their West-bound traffic 
from the cities of Boston and Providence, Such, how- 
ever, is the case, and it illustrates an anomaly, not 
infrequently appearing in railway operation; that is, 
that a weak and circuitous line may, to some extent, 
dictate and control the charges which a stronger and 
more direct line may impose upon traffic for which they 
are competitors. Of course it can only do this 
by fixing its charges sufficiently below those prevailing 
over the more advantageous route to attract a portion 
of the traffic which would naturally—did equality of 
rates prevail—pass over the latter. 

The inquiry at once arises: How can the weaker line 
afford to perform the same, or a more costly service, at 
a lower rate than the stronger? The mere statement of 
the question in this form is apt, on the first blush, to 
raise a suspicion that either the charges of the stronger 
line are extortionate, or else that those of the weaker 
are below the cost of actual service, and must result in 
an absolute loss. One or the other, perhaps both, of 
these conclusions may in some instances be true; but in 
agreat number of cases actually existing in railroad 
practice, neither conclusion is correct. It would be be- 
yond the scope of this article to show the fallacy of these 
popular and perhaps not unnatural opinions. Suffice it 
to say, that practical experience and a careful analysis 
of railway expenses have demonstrated the fact, that 
the weaker and more circuitous line may often materi- 
ally increase its net earnings from the increased volume 
of traffic secured, by underbidding its stronger rival for 
the competitive business. The latter, however, cannot 
be expected to stand idly by and see its business and its 
revenues thus falling off. The traffic conditions of the 
weaker line may be relatively so much inferior that it 
cannot secure enough of the business to appreciably ir- 
jure its rival; but where by any improvement in its 
conditions the weaker line can compel recognition as a 
competitor, the stronger is faced with two alternatives. 
1t must either enter upon a disastrous war of rates; or it 
must allow the weaker to establish charges at such fig- 
ures below its own, on the whole or some designated 
part of the traffic, as will secure an agreed percentage 
of the business, This allowance is termed a “ differen- 
tial.” It is a very common practice, and long experience 





has enabled the companies to fix the differentials at such 
figures as to give to each one its agreed share of the 
traffic with substantial accuracy. The ability of the 
weaker lines to strengthen their resources in this way, 
by drawing from the resources of the stronger, undoubt- 
edly enables them to serve more efficiently and cheaply 
their local patrons all along the line; and its tendency is 
to effeet an equality of commercial advantages between 
widely separated communities, whose natural opportuni- 
ties may perhaps be very unequal, It is not, of course, 
intended to imply that the non-competitive business al- 
ways gets its full share of benefit from the increased 
volume of competitive traffic; but if it does not, the 
remedy is not to be found in legislation, whose effect is 
to deprive the railroad of all participation in the com- 
petitive business. 

It is to be observed, too, that the mutual influence 
of railway lines is not confined to those having both 
termini in common. Lines connecting Central Ala- 
bama with New Orleans on the Gulf and Suvannah 
on the Atlantic, are as truly competitive in the trans- 
portation of cotton from their common territory to 
those points, as are the different lines connecting 
Chicago with New York, in the carriage of Western 
products to the seaboard. Nay, even where neither 
terminus is common to two lines they are often equal- 
ly interdependent. A change in traffic charges between 
St. Louis and Kansas City, for example, as inevitably 
forces a re adjustment of those between Chicago and 
Omaha, as would a reduction in charges between Chi- 
cago and New York over the Pennsylvania route, be 
followed by a similar reduction over the New York 
Central. The last proposition not being so self evi- 
dent as the others, demands perhaps a little explana- 
tion, for which purpose the illustration of the cities 
named above may be continued. 

Let it be remembered, then, that Kansas City and 
Omaha are competitors for the jobbing trade of a large 
territory lying between them. The jobbersin Kansas 
City are supplied by manufacturers in St. Louis, those 
in Omaba by manufacturers in Chicago. A reduction 
in rates from St. Louis to Kansas City, reduces to that 
extent the cost to the Kansas City jobber of the com- 
modity in which he deals. By giving the benefit of 
this reduction to his patrons, he draws to himself a 
trade which his competitor in Omaha had been enjoy- 
ing. As the business of the latter thus falls off, he 
bas that much less occasion to renew his stock from 
Chicago, and so much traffic is lost to the Chicago- 
Omaha line, and gained by the St, Louis-Kansas City 
line. The former if left free to act, is sure to reduce its 
charges to restore the business equilibrium and regain 
its tonnage. 

Such are a few simple instance; of interdependence 
between railways; in many cases their mutual rela- 
tions are much more complex and far reaching. The 
necessity of concert of action among them in the estab- 
lishment of traffic charges has long been recognized, and 
in this necessity the various railway associations had 
their origin. Rates and classifications were estab- 
lished, through routes for coptinuous traffic opened over 
connective lines, ratios of traffic and differentials 
between competing lines agreed on. The agreements 
between competing lines for the maintenance of traffic 
charges were, however, not perhaps illegal—but not 
within the active protection of the law. Not being 
legally obligatory they were frequently violated—the 
violation usually resulting in a rate war disastrous to 
the participants, and demoralizing to the business of 
the country. As asubstitute for the protection which 
the law denied, the pool was resorted to to give stabil- 
ity to the agreements. Tho by no means completely 
effectual for that purpose, the pool certainly added very 
greatly to the efficiency of the associations by which it 
was adopted, and in many respects was highly ben- 
eficial to the public as well as to the railroad compan- 
ies. Popular feeling against pooling arrangements 
based partly on a misconception of their object and 
effect and partly on real abuses to which they had 
given rise, has resulted in their exclusion by law from 
the field of inter-state commerce where they had 
chiefly been employed. It may be questioned whether 
the wiser policy would not have been to legalize them, 
and at the same time subject them to strict scrutiny 
and public regulation. 

The difficulties of public regulation of railway traffic 
are greatly increased by reason of the close inter- 
dependence of the different lines, routes and systems. 
A particular course of action in reference to one line 
may produce results, sometimes easily foreseen, but often 
wholly unexpected, upon the business of that line and 
of others besides. Were all the routes subject to the 
regulative authority of the same jurisdiction, such indi- 
rect consequences might, to some extent, be met, and, if 
injurious, averted; but such is by no means the case. 

Some of the most important factors which influence 
railway rates in commerce *‘ between the several States,’ 
are probably beyond the regulative powers conferred on 
Congress by the Constitution—plenary as in terms they 
are. Thespecific provisions of the Inter-State Commerce 
act, andthe powers with which the Commission has been 
clothed for their execution, are still more limited in 
terms; and the Commission has wisely recognized yet 
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further limitations upon its ability to accomplish the 
design of the law, arising from extraneous conditions 
wholly beyond its control. 

Recurring for a moment to the illustration of railroad 
competition between St. Louis and Kansas City on the 
one hand, and Chicagoand Omaha on the other, it will 
be observed that in the latter case the traffic belongs 
clearly to inter-state commerce, and falls under the 
regulative powers of Congress, while in the former the 
transportation is wholly within a single State, and, 
in the present state of the law, appears to be ex- 
clusively under the jurisdiction of the State, and 
beyond the regulativé powers of the National Legisla- 
ture. For it has been declared by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, that a State may, beyond all ques- 
tion, regulate the freights and fares on railroads for 
business done exclusively within its own limits. It 1s 
quite conceivable that a State railroad commission 
might so arrange the railway tariffs on traffic passing be- 
tween St. Louis and Kansas City, as to force down the 
rates between Chicago and Omaha, to figures which, if 
maintained at intermediate places, would fail to pro- 
duce an adequate, or even a reasonable revenue, to the 
Chicago-Omaha line, If the latter is to maintain its 
traffic under these circumstances, it must do so under 
the exception to the general rule declared in the Inter- 
State Commerce law, forbidding a greater charge for a 
shorter than alonger haul The policy of Congress in 
respect to inter-state commerce, may thus be frustrated 
by the policy of a single State with respect to commerce 
confined within its own territorial limits. The effect 
upon inter-state commerce of the independent action 
of a line carrying traffic exclusively within a State, has 
not been presented to the Supreme Court in any case 
involving the results above suggested; and it is not im- 
possible, should it be so presented, that the views of the 
Court, as heretofore announced, may be modified. 

Traffic carried on wholly with a State is expressly 
excluded from the provisions of the Inter-State Com- 
merce act; yet the railroads themselves take little or no 
notice of State lines in the management of their busi- 
ness. The same train, or perhaps the same car may be 
laden with commodities belonging in part to inter- 
state commerce, and in part to commerce within a 
single State, and may be subject accordingly to the 
regulative powers of Congress in the one case, and of 
the State in the other. Inharmonious and conflicting 
provisions in the respective laws, must of course pro- 
duce confusion and trouble, and the propriety of con- 
forming the regulations of the States as far as possible 
to those of Congress would seem to be obvious. 

The influence of Canadian lines upon the traffic of 
American roads has recently been the subject of public in- 
quiry; but it is only mentioned here as one of the difficul- 
ties in the regulation of the American traffic—the sub- 
ject being too large to admit of adequate treatment 
in a limited compass. 

Other elements of difficulty in railway regulation 
exist, which are undoubtedly within the constitutional 
power of Congress to act upon, but which as the power 
has not been exercised, remain as disturbing factors in 
the situation, Such are the water routes, or routes part 
rail and part water, but not operated ‘‘ under a common 
control, management or arrangement.” The existence 
of water competition has furnished by far the most fre- 
quent occasion for the suspension of the general rule as 
to long and short hauls. In the region of the country 
south of the Potomac and Ohio Rivers and east of the 
Mississippi, the long coast line on the Atlantic and 
Gulf, and the numerous navigable streams penetrating 
far into the interior, were claimed by the railroads to 
exercise such a uniform and pervasive competitive in- 
fluence, as practically to absolve them from conipliance 
with that rule. The Commission, while recognizing the 
difficulties of the situation, was of opinion, after care- 
ful investigation into the circumstances and conditions 
of transportation in the territory referred to, that rail- 
way rates might be brought much more nearly into har- 
mony with the law, and during last year ordered a re- 
adjustment of the tariffs to that end. 

As the law now stands grain may be transported from 
St. Paul to the seaboard over a route wholly within 
American territory, yet without the jurisdiction of the 
Commission. A railroad wholly in Minnesota may 
bring the grain from St. Paul to Duluth, lake vessels 
may transport it thence to Buffalo, and from that point 
a railroad wholly in the State of New York may take it 
to New York City. And these three agencies of trans- 
portation may act independently without any ‘‘common 
control, management or arrangement.” Any one or 
more of them may at any time, suddenly, without 
notice, reduce rates, give rebates or adopt other devices 
to secure the traffic, which are forbidden to the all-rail 
lines with whom they compete. Jt should not be sur- 
prising if the latter sometimes endeavor to evade legal 
restraints whose consequences seem so inequitable. 

The conviction of the necessity of including carriers 
by water in the terms of the law has evidently been 
growing upon the Commission. In its first annual re- 


port the question ‘‘whether transportation by water 
shall be made subject to the act, is submitted to the 
wisdom of Congress without recommendation.” In the 
second report it is recommended that water carriers 
‘* in respect to the making, publishing and maintaining 
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rates should be put on the same footing with the rail- 


roads.” In the third and last report “‘ an extension of 
the law to make it apply to common carriers by water” 
is distinctly recommended, without limitation or quali- 
fication. 
CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
HISTORY AND STATISTICS OF THE RAIL- 
ROADS OF THE COUNTRY. 


BY JNO. P. MEANY, 
EprTor oF Poor’s MANUAL OF RAILROADS. 











THE year 1825 was marked by two events of prime 
importance to this country, both of which have since 
exerted vast influence upon its development and mate- 
rial progress. In that year the Erie Canal was com- 
pleted in this State, and the practicability of the appli- 
cation of steam to the purposes of locomotion was suc- 
cessfully demonstrated on the Stockton and Darlington 
Railway in England. Three years later, in 1828, the con- 
struction of a line of railroad designed on anything like 
a comprehensive scale was first undertaken in thiscoun- 
try. The construction of the Erie Canal had cut off 
the trade which Philadelphia had hitherto received 
from the West, and as the project of a canal from 
Baltimore to the Ohio was regarded by many as imprac- 
ticable, the merchants of that city, in 1827, procured 
the charter of the present Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. 
On July 4th, 1828, its construction was begun, the first 
act being performed by the venerable Charles Carroll, 
of Carrollton, the only surviving signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, At theclose of the ceremony of 
breaking ground Mr. Carroll said: ‘‘I consider this 
among the most important acts of my life, second only 
to that of signing the Declaration of Independence, if 
even second to that.” In the fall of 1829 the laying of 
the rails within the city of Baltimore was begun. On 
May 24th, 1830, the first section of 14 miles, to Ellicott’s 
Milla, was opened. Like all others constructed at the 
time, it was an unsubstantial structure, with longitudi- 
nal sills, on which was placed a thin bar or strap of iron. 
Altho locomotive engines had obtained some use in 
England, this road continued for nearly a year after its 
opening to be operated by horse-power. An ingenious 
but unsuccessful attempt was made to propel the trains 
by the use of sails. As some more efficient power than 
that of horses seemed indispensable, the company, on the 
4th of January, 1831, invited proposals for the construc- 
tion of a steam-engine for its use. 

The first locomotive ever used in the United States 
was one imported from England in 1829, called the 
‘*Stourbridge Lion.” It weighed six tons. The en- 
gine was imported for use on the Carbondale Railroad, 
belonging to the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, 
and extending from their canal to the mines. The first 
experimental trip was made by it August 8th, 1829. It 
was found too heavy for the track, and its use conse- 
quently had to be abandoned. The first locomotive 
built in this country, and the second in use in it, was 
called “‘The Best Friend of Charleston,” having been 
built for use on the South Carolina Railroad, then in 
construction. It arrived at Charleston October 23d, 
1830, and was placed on the road November 2d, 1830- 
The third, also constructed by the West Point Com- 
pany, was placed on the Mohawk and Hudson, now a 
part of the New York Central Railroad, in 1831, and 
weighed three tons. It was used on the summit be- 
tween the two planes worked by the stationary engines, 
that near Albany having a length of 3,102 feet; that 
near Schenectady 2,046 feet. 

As early as 1832 the use of locomotives may be said to 
have been fairly established. From that time the com- 
parative excellence of the engines’ ixaprovements was 
the only subject for consideration. Constant and rapid 
improvements were made in their construction. The 
locomotives first constructed weighed only from three 
to six tons, and were hardly capable of drawing on a 
level road half of the weight of the improved machine 
of the present day. Nosooner was the superiority of 
the railroad over the ordinary highway fully demon- 
strated, both in this country and in England, than a 
great many schemes were immediately set on fvot, 

Following the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, the next 
important line to be constructed was the South Carolina 
Railroad, extending from Charleston to Hamburg, oppo- 
site Augusta, Ga. This line was begun in 1830, and opened 
for traffic in 1833 for its whole Jength—135 miles, At 
that time it was the longest continuous line of railroad 
in the world. The construction of the Mohawk and 
Hudson, now a part of the New York Central, was be- 
gun in 1830. It was opened from Albany to Schenecta- 
dy, 16.09 miles in 1831. The Saratoga and Schenectady 
Railroad, from Saratoga to Schenectady, 21.56 miles, was 
opened in the following year; the Cayuga and Susque- 
hanna from Ithaca to Owego, 28.76 miles, connecting 
the Susquehanna River with Cayuga Lake, was opened 
in 1834; and the Rensselaer and Saratoga, from Troy to 
Balston, 25.26 miles, in 1835. In New Jersey that por- 
tion of the Camden and Amboy extending from Bor- 
dentown to Hightstown, 14 miles, was opened December 
22d, 1880, and between Hightstown and South Amboy, 
474 miles, in 1834, In Pennsylvania a considerable extent 
of line for the transportation of coal had been con- 
structed previous to 1835, In 1884 the Philadelphia and 
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Columbia, from Philadelphia to Columbia, 82.00 miles, 
and the Allegheny Portage Railroad from Hollidays- 
burg to Johnstown, 36 miles, the latter forming a part 
of the system of public works undertaken by the State 
of Pennsylvania, were opened. Their completion gave 
that State a cortinuous line, made up of canal and rail- 
road, from Philadelphia to the Ohio River at Pittsburg. 
The total mileage of railroad, constructed in that State 
to the end of 1835, was 318 miles, or nearly one-third of 
the whole extent of the line then in use in the United 
States. In 1833 the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was 
extended as far west as Harper’s Ferry—81 miles, 

In 1840 there was a well defined system of railroads 
in New England, which had Boston fora center. The 
Eastern Railroad was in operation from Boston to 
Portsmouth; the Boston and Lowell and the Lowell 
and Nashua formed a continuous line from Boston to 
Nashua; the Boston and Providence was completed to 
Providence, and the New York, Providence and Boston 
continued that line from Providence to Stonington. Of 
the present Boston and Albany line, three sections were 
then completed from Boston to Worcester, 44.63 miles, 
built by the Boston and Worcester Railroad Company ; 
from Worcester to Springfield, 62.60 miles, built under 
the charter of the Western Railroad Company, and 
from Hudson, N. Y., to Pittsfield, Mass., 46.51 miles, 
making a total of 153.74 miles, The last mentioned 
section was composed of a portion of the western 
division of the Western Railroad, from the New York 
State line to Pittsfield, Mass., the remaining portion, all 
in the State of New York, was built by what was known 
as the Hudson and Berkshire Railroad Company. This 
left a gap between Pittsfield and Springfield on the 
Western railroad, which was completed in 1841, and 
the whole line opened throughout in September of that 
year. 

In 1840 the Boston and Maine Railroad was being op- 
erated from Wilmington to Exeter, and the Boston and 
Lowell tracks were used to gain entrance to Boston, 
The Norwich and Worcester was in operation between 
Worcester, Mass., and Norwich, Conn., and the New 
Haven and Hartford was completed between the two 
points named in its title. 

The roads here enumerated comprised the entire sys. 
tem at that time of the States of Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut. No lines 
had yet been laid in Vermont; but a short line, 12.5 
miles in length, running from Bangor to Oldtown and 
Milford, and another of two miles, from Calais to Mill- 
town, was in operation in Maine. 

Only a moderate degree of success, either financial or 
commercial, attended the railroads first constructed in 
this country. They were rude and unsubstantial struc- 
tures, involving a heavy outlay for repairs, and were 
very inadequate to the service even then required of 
them. The superstructure of the lines first constructed 
was a longitudinal sill, the rail or strap of iron laid 
upon it serving to prevent the abrasion of the wood 
rather than support the train. The change from wood 
to iron was a very gradual one. It was not until 1850 
that the longitudinal sill and the flat rail were entirely 
removed from the Utica and Schenectady, the most im- 
portant link in the New York Central line. Many of the 
early roads were upon routes having little traffic, and 
were, consequently, almost entirely unvremunerative. 
Nevertheless the construction of railways was steadily 
persisted in. 

From 1885 the construction of railroads proceeded at 
the rate of about 400 miles annually until 1842, when 
the first work of the kind built for the express purpose 
of reaching and controlling the internal trade of the 
country was opened—the line from Boston to Albany 
connecting at the latter place with the Erie Canal. In 
the same year the last link in the line from Albany to 
Buffalo was opened. Nothing, however, was further 
from the minds of the parties opening this line than a 
competition for the business of the canals. 

The most important railroads opened between 1835 
and 1842 were the Philadelphia and Reading to the coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, opened in 1838; and the New 
Jersey Railroad, forming, in connection with the Cam- 
den and Amboy, a through line between New York har- 
bor and Philadelphia, opened in 1840, The Baltimore 
and Ohio was opened to Cumberland, 179 miles, in 1842. 
At the end of 1848 the total mileage of all railroads in 
the country was 5,996 miles, the average annual rate of 
increase from the date of their introduction being 316 
miles. 

On the first day of January, 1849, a continuous line 
of railroad was first formed between Boston and New 
York by the completion of the New York and 
New Haven Railroad. In the spring of 1851 the 
Erie Railroad was comp'eted from the Harbor of 
New York to Lake Erie—an event of first-rate impor- 
tance in the commerce of the country. In the same yeara 
continuous line of railway was opened between Boston 
and the St. Lawrence, by the completion of the Vermont 
Central and Vermont and Canada Railroad—the line 
from Ogdensburg toLake Champlain having been opened 
in 1850, In the fall of 1851 the Hudson River Railroad 
was completed, giving to the City of New York a sec- 
ond line of railway to the great lakes but some ten years 
after the city of Boston had secured such a connection. 

In 1852 another important extension of the railway 
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system of the country was made by the completion of 
the Michigan Central and Michigan Southern Railroad 
from Lake Erie toChicago. The lake served as a con- 
necting link till 1858, when, by the opening of the Cleve- 
land and Toledv Railroad, a continuous line of 1,000 
miles of railway was formed between New York and 
Boston and Chicago. 

The preceding sketch has traced the progress west- 
ward of the great trunk lines based upon Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Bultimore. Some progress had 
been made, however, in the Valley of the Ohio, before 
either of those lines had reached that river or Lake Erie. 

Up to 1848 the progress made in railroad construction 
was slow and unpromising, the total mileage of lines 
completed at the end of that year being only 5,996 miles, 
of which 1,225 were in New England, 2,350 in the Mid- 
dle States, and 1,415 in the Southern States. Pennsyl- 
vania led the States with 1,048 miles, New York follow- 
ing with 869 miles, and Massachusetts coming third 
with 790 miles. 

During this period the construction, maintenance and 
improvement of railroads had absorbed all the floating 
capital of the country. Converting vast amounts of 
mobilized funds into fixed capital, ic helped to prepare 
the way for those terrible financial hurricanes which 
swept over the country in 1837 and 1847. Small as was 
the progress made, it imposed too heavy a burden on the 
financial machinery of the nation; for so rudimentary 
was the industry of the country and so slow its rates of 
increase, that the best located lines, instead of creating 
as they now do an annual traffic much exceeding their 
cost, were a heavy charge upon their promoters and 
stockholders. 

The discovery in 1848, immediately after its annexa- 
tion to the United States, of deposits of gold of marvel- 
ous richness in California, created an excitement hardly 
less universal and intense than that which followed 
their first discovery in the New World. The effect upon 
the industries and commerce of the country of the sud- 
den addition of more than $50,000,000 annually to its 
circulating medium was prodigious. A new field was 
opened which absorbed no inconsiderabie portion of the 
labor of the country at most remunerative rates. Ali 
sections were proportionately benefited. For the newly 
created enterprise of the nation the railroad offered the 
most attractive and appropriate field. Foreigners shared 
fully with ourselves in the enthusiasm which prevailed, 
and proffered almost unlimited sums for the prosecu- 
tion of our public works. 

From the discovery of gold in California in 1848 dates 
the second period in the history of railroad construction. 
Then began the great movement, which has since suffered 
no considerable check, and which has resulted in 
building up, in the New World, in the incredibly short 
period of forty years, the most powerful, wealthy, and 
progressive nation in the universe. 

The following statement exhibits the progress made 


annually in railroad construction in the whole country 
from 1849 co 1860: 





Miles in Increase of Milesin Increase of 
Year. Operation. Mileage. Year. Operation. Mileage. 
1849.... 7,365 1,369 1855.... 18,374 1,654 
1850.... 9,021 1,656 1856.... 22,016 3,642 
1851.... 10,982 1,961 1867.... 4,503 2,487 
1852.... 12,908 1,926 1858.... 26,968 2,465 
1853.... 15,360 2,452 1859.... 28,789 1,821 
1854.... 16,720 1,360 1860.... 30,635 1,846 





In the first period of 19 years, 1830 to 1848, there were 
constructed in the United States, as already shown, 5,996 
miles of railroad, only 419 miles of which were in the 
Western States. In the second period, covering the 12 
years from 1849 to 1860, there were added 24,639 miles of 
new railroad, making the-total at the end of the latter 
year 30,635 miles, the increase over 1848 exceeding 400 per 
cent., and averaging ahnually over 2,000 miles, as against 
an average of 316 in the experimental period. 

From 1861 to 1864 railroad construction was virtually 
suspended, the total additions during that time being 
only 3,273 miles, of whica 133 miles were in New Eng- 
land, 1,235 in the Middle States, 1,483 in the Western 
States, 148 in the Pacific States, and 329 in the Southern 
States. 

The next period is that from 1865 (the close of the War) 
to the panic of 1878. In it the railroad mileage of the 
country expanded more than 100 per cent., increasing 
from 33,908 miles at the close of 1864 to 70,268 in 1873. 
This period covers what may be termed the Pacific Rail- 
road era of the United States. Therailroads undertaken 
with the aid given by Congress were the most important 
of the period, or, more properly, the most important 
enterprises of the kind in the country’s bistory. It was 
due to their undertaking that such an unprecedented 
stimulus was given to railroad construction; and the 
panic of 1873 resulted from the same cause as much as 
from any other special incident. 


In New England during this period railroad mileage 


increased nearly 2,500 miles; in the Middle States the 
increase was 6,070 miles, about 75 per cent.; in the 
South it increased 4,000 miles (44 per cent.), and in the 
Pacific States the increase was from 166 miles to 2,193 
miles, Butthe great increase of this period was in the 

Western and Southwestern States, as is shown in the 
ollowing statement; 
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ee 4,258 8,817 Missouri...... ge+e+ 2,853 

Michigan .......... 8,258 898 Wyoming......... 459 

i ctkatuinc ose 8,714 2,196 Utal............0. 812 

PEM: sc0sedsceese 6,589 3,156 Dakota............ 275 

Wisconsin........ - 25860 1,010 Colorado.......... 608 

Minnesota. . 1,950 157 Indian Ter........ GD. c come 

i 8,728 805 Arkansas......... 700 38 

Re 2,100 40 Texas..... 1,578 451 

Nevreska.......... 1,107 coed 2 ed 
WO cE escboetde Joie de cebdscdscccvescococceccces 36,189 12,986 





At the close of 1873 the total capital investment in all 
the railroads of the United States was $3,784,543,034, 
represented by share capita] to the amount of $1,947,- 
638,584, and bonded debts to the amounts of $1,836,904,- 
450. This vast aggregate represented also the cost of 
the 70,651 miles of railroad then in operation, the aver- 
age coat per mile for the whole country at that time 
equaling $60,057. In New England the average cust was 
$47,850 per mile; in the Middle States, $67,787 per mile; 
in the Western Staces, $52,125 per mile; in the Southern 
States, $36,994 per mile; and in the Pacific States, $95,- 
590 per mile. The maximum cost per mile was in New 
Jersey, where it averaged $115,829; the minimum was in 
Florida, where the average was only $18.445 per mile. 

Statements showing, by groups of States the ratio of 
railroad mileage to population and areas; of earnings to 
population, railroad mileage and cost, and of dividend 
payments to capital stock in 1873: 





| Bagland | Middle | Western 
States. | States. States. 





No.of Inhabitantstoone mileefRailroad) 685 | 772 | 406 
No.sq. miles Territory to one mile of R.R, 12.9 99 | 80.7 
Gross earnings Railroad per Iahabitan?. $14.50 $18.00 $14.49 
Gross earnings per mile of Railroad.... 9, oo 0 | $12, 417. 00 $6,421. Ou 
Percent’ge grose earnings to cost of RR 9.7 22.5 i1.8 
* net earnings to cost of R.R.. ° 35 3.69 | 3.45 
“ divid’nd puym’ts to cap. stock 6.36 5.60 | 2.25 
Total 


| Southern| Pacific United 














Gross earnings Railroad per Innabuant $4.76 
Gross earnings per mile of Railroad.. 
Percent’ge gross earnings to cost of R. R lu.7 

pet earnings 0 cost of R. R.. 8.38 5. 
dividend paym’ts to cap. stork 0.40 2. 


| States, S.ates, States, 
No. of Inhabitants to one mile R.R...... | 785 | 389 | 583 
No. sq. miles TerritorytoonemileR. R.. 61.4 | 209.0 35.3 
| 
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The increase of railroad mileege from 1871 to 1873 
had been 21,623 miles, and the increase of the cost 
of the roads $1,119,915,389, nominally. One cause 
for the excessive mileage built within a few years 
was the extraordinary effort to complete roads, 
in order to save from lapsing the vast grants of lands 
made by Congress,-on condition that the roads 
should be built within a certain time. But the increase 
was far beyond the possibility of speedy returns for the 
capital invested. That much land could be found un- 
occupied near the line of a railroad implied a sparse 
population; and altho prairie soil could quickly be 
brought into cultivation, it would be long before there 
could be sufficient traffic to pay the interest on the cost 
of the roads. Excessive competition and speculation in 
railroad building and railroad bonds and stocks ensued, 
until, in September, 1873, the great financial storm 
which has since passed into history as the ** panic of 
1873 ” burst upon the country. 

‘The depression which followed extended through the 
years 1874-1878. During 1879 matters began to improve 
throughout the country, and this feeling soon became 
reflected through the railroads. In that year construc- 
tion increased nearly 100 per cent. over the preceding 
year. 

The following statement shows the total mileage of 
railroads in operation at the close of each year from 
1874 to 1888, with the annual increase in mileage: 
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1874.... 72,385 2,117 1879.... 86,463) 4,746) 1834.... 125,379 8,865 





1o075.... 74,096) 1,711) 1S8U.... 93,349) 6,876/1885.... 128,309 2,930 
1876.... 76,8u8} 2,712|1831....1038,145) 9,796/1886.... 136,409 8,100 
1877.... 7%,'88) 2,280)18S2....114,715) 11,568)1857.... 149,281 12,872 
1878... 8L717 _ 2629/1883. «+ -12),.454) 6,741 1888.... 166,082) 6,81 


Duriog these fifteen years there were built 85, 814 wiles 
of uew railroad, an increase of over 122 per cent.; that 
is, in the last fifteen years we built 15,546 miles of rail- 
road more than we built in the preceding forty-five 
years. The first five of these fifteen comprised a period 
of depression; the next four years were years of unex 
ampled activity; while the three years of 1883, 1884 and 
1885 were years of hesitancy, in which no new railroud 
enterprise of great magnitude was begun, as was natu- 
ral, after the completion in a single year (1882) of 11,600 
miles of road. In 1886 there were built 8,128 miles, and 
in 1887, 12,984 miles, the latter surpassing the record of 
any previous year; and in 1888, 7,028 miles. In the 
three years the new construction aggregated 28,140 
miles, or within 58 miles of the extraordinary record of 
the three years 1881-1883, 

The increase in mileage during the ten years from 
1840 to 1850 was 6 202 miles, or 220 percent. The aver- 
age mileage constructed per year in this decade equalled 
620.3 miles. In the succeeding decade, 1850 to 1860, 
21,605 miles were added, an average of 2,160.5 miles per 
year, the increase equalling nearly 240 percent. The 
next ten years, 1860 to 1870, showed an increase of only 
78 per cent,, or 22,296 miles, the falling off from previ- 
ous records being due to the outbreak of the War, Be- 





tween 1870 and 1880, 45,875 miles were added, an in- 
erease of nearly 86 per cent. Since 1880, 57,786 miles 
have been built. 

The following statement shows, by groups of States, 
the mileage of new railroads constructed each year dur- 
ing the ten years 1879 to 1888: 





1879. 1880. 1881. 1882, 188%. 
New England Group.......... 80 =" 112 64 74 
Middle Atiantic Group...... > 202 196 549 1,886 772 


North Central Group.......... 804 1,105 1,939 2,825 1,366 


South Atlantic Group......... 144 259 «6. 199 1,084 555 
South Central Group ......... 225 183 522 504 838 
Southwestern Group.......... 1,471 2,242 8,176 2,769 726 
Northwestern Group... ...... 1,477 1,933 1,909 2,277 1,426 
Pacific Group..............+.. ated 720 172 _1,18t 1,063 


United States............. 4,817 Gre 9,179 11,6) 600 6,819 


1884, 1885. 1896, 1887. 1888. 
New England Group 74 "716 “ 


bededeasice 8 131 192 
Middle Atlantic Group........ 387 857 388 227 299 
North Central Group.......... 539 402 «1,269 1,785 #0 
South Atlantic Group.......... 676 602 845 SOL 1,208 
South Central Group.......... 517 202 320 793 «=: 1,026 
Southwestern Group.......... 455 763 2,245 5,351 1,574 
Northwestern Group..... .... 935 527 = 2,481 8,210 880 
eee 891 269 514 _=s 954 

United States aueweneeiele 8,974 8, 128 8 128 12,98 4 7,028 


Since the revival of railroad construction in 1879 
there have been completed three additional through 
transcontinental rauilroads—the Northern Pacific, the 
Atlantic and Pacific, and the Southern Pacific; while 
the Union Pacific by the construction of its Oregon 
Short Line northwest to a connection with a branch of 
the Oregon Railway and Navigation Company’s sys- 
tem, the Atchison by the construction of its line to a 
connection with the Southern Pacific, and the Chi- 
cago, Burlington and Quincy by the construction of its 
Denver extension, have added three other important 
routes to the Pacific. At least three of the great 
Western Railroad systems are now stretching west- 
ward, with the evident intention of speedily reaching 
the same ocean. 

A striking feature of the last decade of railroad 
building is the large number of speculative and par- 
allel lines which were put under way and many of 
them completed, notably the West Shore Railroad,- 
which parallels the New York Central line for its 
whole length from New York to Buffalo; the ‘ Nickel- 
Plate” line, which parallels the Lake Shore in like 
manner from Buffalo to Chicago; and the South Penn- 
sylvania, paralleling the Pennsylvania Railroad be- 
tween Philadelphia and Pittsburg, upon which a vast 
sum was expended, but which has not been completed. 
In some instances such lines were perhaps undertaken 
with a view to forcing their subsequent purchase by 
the older companies whose lines they sought to par- 
allel ; and in the case of the two roads first mentioned 
these plans met with eminent success. But their ful- 
filment was in the main the cause of the depression 
which existed during the years 1885, 1886 and 1887, 

The chief feature of railroad construction of the 
‘*wave” of 1886-88 has been the extraordinary ac- 
tivity displayed by the older and more powerful cor- 
porations of the Northwest and Southwest in the ex- 
tension of their lines, with the apparent purpose of 
securing a firm foohold upon every available foot of 
territory contiguous to their several systems, or within 
reach thereof. The result of this policy has proved in 
many instances unwise, if not disastrous, as an ex- 
amination of the facts herein set forth will show. 

The most important lines which have been constructed 
during that period are here briefly summarized: 

North and northwest of Chicago there have been 
completed the Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic Rail- 
way, forming a new short route between Duluth and 
Sault Ste. Marie, where connection is made with the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, under whose control the 
Dulvth line has passed. The Minneapolis, St. Paul and 
Sault Ste Marie has completed an equally important’ 
line between Minneapolis and St. Paul and the ‘‘ Soo,” 
and has also constructed an extension northwest of 
Minneapolis to within a short distance of Bismarck, 
Dak. 

Between Chicago and St. Paul two important new 
routes have been opened—the Chicago, Burlington and 
Northern, and the Caicago, St, Paul and Kansas City. 
The latter company also extended its line southwest to 
Kansas City, to which point the most important ex- 
tension of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Rail- 
road within thethree years was built. 

Running far west to Helena and Butte, Mont., the 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway Company 
completed a line which is the most northerly east and 
west line of importance in the United States. 

In the following statement is given by States the 
names and lengths of the more important extensions 
during the three years 1886 to 1888 inclusive: 

MICHIGAN. Miles. 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic. 


bake anetevesdnnwessbenesdete 172.88 

Toiedo, Ann Arbor and No. Michigan...............sseeceeeees 125.68 

Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie.................... 192.15 
ILLINOI8. 

Chicago, Burlington and Northern............seeccsscecsceeees 108.21 


Chicago, St. Paut and Kansas City 
Illinois Central (Chicago, Madison and Northern).............. 180.88 
Elgin, Joliet and Eastern (including Gardner, Coal City and 

Northern, 88,18 miles)....,...cecsseceeveveeees 90000bsee ovee 
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WISCONSIN. WASHINGTON 
Chicago, Burlington and Northern...........+--.+++00++seeees SOO-D0') Wasthnewn PMR 6655 5 i0/ade 5 05k s Sak oso odcssneeeseouse <covencess 106.20 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul... .........--sceeccesceeeeees 80.15 Oregon and Washington Territory | SRE RES epee 83.00 
Duluth, South Shore and Atlantic...........++-+seeeeeeseeee os 65.29 | Spokane and Palouse.............00.cceceeeeee seteseeeeereeees 99.30 
Illinois Central (Chicago, Madison and Northern)...........-.. 91.31 | Seattle, Lake Shore and Western................2seseeeeee sees 118.12 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie.............--.+--+ 198.43 | Oregon Railway and Navigation Uo.............-.s...+-+s00+++ 96.60 
Iowa. During the past year, 1889, the construction of new 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul...............+.sseeeeeeseees 166.41 | railroads has been chiefly of local importance, the great- 
Chicago, St. Paul and Kansas City. ... ..........+.cseeseeseeees a est activity having been displayed in the newly devel- 
Mason City and Fort Dodge............-2sseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees © | oped mining sections of ‘the Southern States. The fol- 
Rap. and Chic. and Cher. and - : 
ae = — ne erable kobe 171.08 | lowing statement, showing the construction of 1889, and 
u “ of the decade ending with that year, as well as the total 
nie ‘ mileage at the end of that year, is instructive: 
Duluth and Mamitoba............sccceccrcccceesceneseceereesece 110.12 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie...............++++++ . * w - 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba................-.-eeseeeees g 3 4 
NEBRASKA. Ay 5s 5 s 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy...............e0eeseeeeeee sees 3 : be 3 g 
Chicago, Kansas and Nebraska............-..0.seeeeccereseeee & s 5 2s 
Fremont, Elkhorn and Miasouri Valley..........-..+--+++ e+e eee 4 ows — 
Kansas City and Omaha......... 2.2.00 -.ccceeseeeecceseeseereee 1,340 331 pm 
SEMABOGE PADRES. 2... cc cccccccccccocecsccccccec ccc cecscvceccceses 1,194 105 yas 
fasouri Pacific Branches ................eseceeeceeceeeeeeees 960 8T a 
M Pacific Branches ........--...-0+ee0eee- aa = be 
DakoTa. 212 G - sasec 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul............+-sseeeeeereeeeeee 1,011 389 6.54 
Chicago and North western. ......-...0.e-eecceeecceeenceeseees rm) - = 
Duluth and Manitoba... ..........--:ccecccceeecceceeseeeece: cone aa aon 
Fremont, Elkhorn and Missouri Valley.............++-+++++++ ° 7,709 1 - a 
Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie............-----+++ 2,035 372 a 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba................+eeeeeseeees = . = 
Anmames, 21 pan 
Tron Mountain... .........--++cecececacececececcereeneeeeeeeeeens 1,295 259 4 al 
St. Louis, Arkansas and Texas..............-esseecceeecseenece ints rr a 
‘Fanes. 7,198 2,272 © «156.97 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6..........-+++++ss+++ee0 eccssce a 6,918 8,245 344.22 
Fort Worth and Denver City........-.-0+-+--seeseeeeecreeeees : 6,004 1,668 111.55 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa F6..........--.cscccsceeeeccseceeeees x 9,964 2,386 181.77 
Missouri, Kansas and TOXOB. ..... 2 cece ccccccecccscececceccess 2 “y : 5,478 2,582 142.88 
Louis, ANSAB ANA TEXAS. ... 2.0... er ceneecsceceeeeceeees 247.1 —_—_— as —_ = 
Tw... 470.00 | Total (Central North. Group).24,004 36,157 19,188 $86.69 
I cinccccaeniabacineseesne 1,672 3,208 1,531 293.51 
pamanamee West Virginia.............2.-+-. 04 «21,898 634 53.57 
Atlantic and Danville............ccccccesceccerccceceeeeesesces 103.50 North Carolina... - econ Seceun wee 2,844 1,398 $14.85 
Norfolk and Western....... 0000 S60ses Coccccoccocecoos sooo eeeeoe 63.65 South GABA. .cccccccc cesses 1,4%4 2,129 705 48.54 
GOOTBIB. 20. ccccccccccccccccseces 2,460 4,268 1,808 337.00 
a | SEE 519 «= «2,878 1,859 158.29 
ONO River.......---cececececeeereccecercnesceseeeerssseeeeeens 119.00 oe - eee 
Total (South Atlantic Group). 8,215 16,150 7,935 1,180.56 
Es Sea AlAbDAMB. ... 2.0 eccceeccsecees 1,832 8,146 1,814 172.38 
Cape Fear and Yadkin Valley.......-..0e-eseeeeessereeeeeesers 89.30 SIs casetuiaesensne 1,140 2,397 1,257 160 60 
Wilmington and Weldon............+.-ssseeeecerecreeseeeseees 122.87 or = gaan tas 1,701 2,648 oat 178.58 
SouTH CAROLINA. KeMmtucky-°°*....ccccccccceseees 1,595 2,177 1,182 a 
saoonccsedecasecosedé 544 1,654 1,110 156.76 
Charleston, Cincinnati and Chicago..........---.++++0+seeeeeee 107.50 | Louisiana.. ’ 
GEORGIA Total (Miss. Valley Group). .. 6,812 12,622 5,810 856.56 
peg neeses ences oseseede 3,740 5,978 238 100.80 
Atlanta and Florida..........0cc..0s0 sccscccccecesersccessscece 1¢4.00 | Missouri = seo oe — 
50 | Arkansas.............0---seeeeee 5 i 
Americus, Preston and Lumpkin............-05 ceeeeseeeeseeee Wi. } stain aa Poe 
y LEAR a. 129.50 | TOXAS........cceeeeceree-ceeeeee 2,591 of 5 5 
primes * on AON TEER Sel tie AE i gcbecasertScinsaVanseace 8,108 8,810 5,707 60.80 
po so gunn aagmen anata eT atte FINI oss <evnceneceess oniace 1,208 4,097 2,989 144.21 
cenieiia me vend A Salidldae chit 151.50 | New Mexico..........-+++++e0e. 118 1,326 1,208 5.60 
— oe at Indian Tervitory............+++- 25 =—-1, 155 830 171.85 
0 Ge —_—— —_—_—— —_—o 
¥ 3 ee 32,005 20,162 884.47 
Cheyenne and Northern...............-0eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 125.14 Total (S. W. Group) h ' 
Wyoming Central. ...........0.ceeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeererseeneneccs LB BR ici ccteccmnccennensensesse ee 8,436 8,657 86.56 
EEE 5,482 2,474 177.01 
oueame. 8 SS RS aR AS 1,634 5,124 3,490 112.75 
Montana Central... .........0.. cece cceereeeeccccesnseneeeerenes 193.69 | worth Dakota) ........-.-.-+--- (2,056) aa 18.00 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba...........--..-0-seeeeees 414.30 | South Dakotat aiainceanalesio 400 Fass 187 63.89 
; WOKE. 000 ccccccccccccccscces 593 961 358 49.02 
ene 28 AL CER lll aa Re 2,001 2,001 «196.90 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul.......+..... cceeeeceeeeeeees 140.27 ero pea eee) 
Chicago, Santa Fé and California..............s-ceeeeeeecseeee 194.18 Total (N. W. Group).......... 10,414 26,531 16,117 707.13 
Current River..........--seesceeseeeeceeecceencccreceenereres - 81.95 | Waghington.......... ...cseeees 212 1,705 1,498 395.37 
Oregon..... vials 295 1,414 1,119 12.05 
nom i gpaanaaeat MN cecaceeccceoepnees 2,209 © 4,202 1,993 124.95 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6............ccceeeeceeeeeeeeees 266.79 Ri he 7120 916 196 . oe 
Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fé................6.eeeece cece eeeees 100.00 NERA IRR 188 1,098 918 ‘am 
Kansas and Arkansas Valley (Missouri Pacific)................ 78 00 a 5038 1,212 619 $3.44 
St. Louw and Sam Francisco... .... 2.2... -ceceeeceeceeeee cece 144.33  eeaacaalmnieiacaeaaasis 196 999 783 35.85 
one 83.30 Total (Pacific Group).......... 4,408 11,473 7,065 686.16 
Denver, Texas and Fort WoOrth.........-.-eeeeeeeeeees ceceeee ® said Meat Riis. scoiiniss a.ses ame - extn 
COLORADO. Middle Group...............+++. 14,985 19,727 4,742 465.68 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé... .......cepccccneeeeceeeeeee 136.38 | Central Northern Group........ 24,004 36,157 12,153 886.69 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy......... .seseceve + sereeee - 145.08 | South Atlantic Group........... 8,215 16,150 7,935 1,180.56 
Chicago, Kansas and Nebrask@............0+-seceseeeeeeeeeers 169.30 | Gulf and Miss. Val. Group..... 6,812 12,622 5,810 856.56 
Colorado Midland...........cccccccccececeveceses  — seeveceves 274.80 | Southwestern Group............ 11,843 32,005 20,162 884.47 
Denver and Rio Grande..........---e sees cece eeeeseeeeeeeeees 149.86 | Northwestern Group............ 10,414 26,531 16,117 707.13 
Denver, Texas and Fort WOrtn.........-sceccercreeerseeeeeens 81.70 | Pacific Group.........-.--+00+++ 4,408 11,473 7,065 686.16 
Pueblo and State Line (Missouri Pacific)...............-.405 «+ 151.60 Total (United States)......... 96,584 161,395 74811 5,149.01 
Kansas. 
Atchison, Topeka and Santa F6..........++0-cse0--ceeeeeeeeees 123.01 The vast magnitude of the railway interests of the 
Chicago, Burlington and Quincy.............0..eeseeeeseee cee 75.97 United States is well set forth in the statistical exhibits 
Chicago, breve oe bn pbs otevddcvede cosesecesqoees es — given in the Introduction to ““Poor’s Manual of Railroads 
icago, Kansas a SO chy. scbdeeincdbedohedactudderss . 2 2 ; : 
eaan NINO o ch cishihicn chide viddn chute abscttin 125.00 | for 1890,” which has just been issued. The extraordinary 
Kansas City, Wyandotte and Northwestern..... .....----++++- 181.11 | rapidity of the development of this system of land trans- 
BOmGRS BMIGIOIG, 2... cc ccccccccccccccccccccccsccccccsccccsccesecs 107.20 portation in tae incredibly short period of sixty years 
Missouri enna wines te dunn apbennecetivegdipes sestsateariagns . a is one of the eleus achievements of this matchless 
one edie vomnte he aer  l RaaI E y 295 95 | century; and it would seem as tho the whole energies of 
» Lincoln and Colorado... ........eseeeeeeeeeeees ; . 
FLORIDA. our people had been directed to the task of extending 
CNG TR. «0 « 6dasess sinentede albteceainste sh cin Woeten be Gandied 151.10 | and perfecting our means of internal communication. 
ALABAMA. No section of the country has been free from the pacific 
Birmingham Mineral............0.-9..--eeeeceeeceseeeseeeceees 117.35 | and progressive invasion of the railread builder; 
Kansas City, Memphis and Birmingham..............+.++++.++ = ro obstacles that seemed almost insurmountable half a cen- 
Mobile and Birmingham.... re oe Shosescosczesoscesoce é . tury ago have been overcome with a degree of ease that 
d is, to say theleast, astonisbing; and the great and track- 
ansas City, M bis and Birmingham................+..+..- 111,94 ’ 4 
” nana ‘i less West has been bound to the East with bands of steel 
ae and bonds of commercial interest which has resulted in 
es BE, 5. cnsindidadacsibadendes évsconegescnceetoces 100 00 welding the land into one homogeneous natio lity. 
KENTUCKY, In the early part of May, 1804, an expedition, known 
Ce Bea onc 0680. 000dbbcpededeneseiee cesect@eéscceece 82.00 | as Lewis and Clarke’s, started from the Missouri River, 
Maysville and Big Sandy (Chesapeake and Ohio).............. — near St. Louis, on a tour of expl oration to the Pacific 
CE RE EAI, cel le CT ee (8. i, cunethe entees of the Manel ak Cates 
Casepenmma Rivers. It was furnished with all the means and ma- 
GaRGOTMIA COMGPAl.. oc cccccccccccee ‘cveccccvecccccccccccccotve os — terial that the Government, by which it was o: : ‘ 
| REE PRO MRE MRE a ld supply. The first n only i. er 
Nel i, LEE ASE LT 368.50 | reach the Mandan villages, upon the Upper Missouri; 
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the next, to cross the mountains and reach the Pacific 
Coast, near the mouth of the Columbia, where it passed 
its second winter. It reached St. Louis, on its return, 
on the 23d of September, 1806, having been absent near- 
ly two anda half years. For more than two years no tid- 
ings whatever had been received from it, and for more 
than a year it had been given up for lost. Eighteen 
months were required to reach the Pacific coast. On the 
first day of June,1876, a railroad train left the city of New 
York, 1,200 miles east of St. Louis, for San Francisco, 
and reached the city in 83 hours and 58 minutes, run- 
ning time. The distance between the two cities by the 
route of the railroad was 3,316 miles. The weight of the 
train was 126 tons. The rate of speed, including stops, 
for the whole distance, equaled 40 miles the hour. The 
distance between New York and Pittsburg, 440 miles, 
was run by one engine without stopping, in ten hours 
and five minutes; that between Pittsburg and Chicago, 
468 miles, in 11 hours and 31 minutes; that between 
Chicago and Council Bluffs and Ogden, the western 
terminus of the Union Pacific Railroad, 1,038 miles, in 
24 hours and 50 minutes; that between Ogden and San 
Francisco, 876 miles in 23 hours and 88 minutes, The 
railroad crosses three formidable mountain ranges—the 
Alleghanies, at an elevation of 2,250 feet above the sea; 
the Rocky Mountains, at an elevation of 8,242 feet; and 
the Sierra Nevada at 7,042 feet. Meals were served in 
one of the cars; another was divided into commodious 
sleeping apartments, so that the party traveled with 
every luxury that the best public house could supply, 
and reached San Francisco with no extraordinary fa- 
tigue. No more striking illustrations can be given of 
the progress made by our people within the last half 
century in the arts most useful to therace. It would 
seem presumption to predict a similar rate of progress 
for the next fifty years; yet such a prediction can appear 
no more incredible to us than would have appeared one 
to our people fifty years ago, of what has since been 
realized. 

For purposes of comparison the railroads of the United 
States are divided into eight groups, these several groups 
comprising the roads in each respective geographical di- 
vision of the country. Thus the six New England 
States—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island and Connecticut—form a well defined 
geographical section the railroads of which are almost 
wholly tributary to its chief maritime ports, Boston and 
Portland. 

The area of that group of States is 66,375 square miles, 
and it has a population (estimated) of 4,392,048. On 
January ist, 1890, the total length of railroads in those 
States was 6,730.45 miles, or one mile of railroad to 9.86 
square miles of territory and to 652.56 inhabitants. The 
fiscal year of the railroads of New England ends on Sep- 
tember 30th, consequently in order to arrive at a fair 
summary of statistics of thatsystem it is neccessary to 
tabulate all return of roads as of that date. This sum- 
mary shows that in 1889 the New England System of 
roads comprised 6,926.90 miles of railroad (the excess 
over the actual length of the roads in the group being 
the portions of the several lines running into New York 
and Canada). In addition to this there were 3,442.02 
miles of second track, sidings, laterals and other auxiliary 
lines, the whole length of railroad track being 10,368.92 
miles, of which 7,569.96 miles were laid with steel rails 
and the remainder, 2,798.96 miles, with iron rails. The 
equipment of thisimileage consisted of 2,307 locomotives, 
8,168 passenger cars, 754 baggage, mail and express cars, 
and 51,542 freight cars. The cost of this system of rail- 
roads and its equipment was $372,027,127; and the sev- 
eral companies also had the sum of $42,564,510 invested 
in real estate, stocks and bonds of other corporations, 
etc., all this investment being representcd by capital 
stocks aggregating $229,864,385, bonds to the amount of 
$160, 966,033, and sundry debts of $17,815,093. 

Of the total mileage there were in operation 6,830.33 
miles, upon which trains were run as follows: Passenger 
trains, 26,982,756 miles; freight trains, 21,171,725 miles; 
and mixed trains, 328,251 miles—total 48,482,732 miles. 
The number of passengers carried equaled 109,177,455, 
each, of whom traveled an average of 15.08 miles, pro- 
ducing for the railroads, at an average rate of 1.971 cents 
per passenger per mile, a revenue of $32,448,917. The 
freight tonnage of the year was 38,080,825 tons; average 
distance each ton was hauled, 65.71 miles; average rate 
per ton per mile, 1.469 cents; total earnings from freight, 
$36,630,576. The gross earnings from all sources were 
$73,172,227; of which there was available, after paying 
expenses of operation, etc., the sum of $28,194,977 to 
meet the fixed charges of the roads and to provide 
dividends. For these purposes there was expended the 
following sums: For rentals, tolls, etc., $6,925,129; for 
interest on bonds, $8,044,090; for interest on other forms 
of indebtedness, $555,545; for dividends on stock, $10,- 
308,195, and for miscellaneous payments, $418,469, mak- 
ing a total of $26,251,428 and leaving a surplus of 
$1,943,549. 

The Middle Group comprises the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia. The aggregate area of these 





States is 116,580 square miles, and the estimated popula- 
tion, 14,833,404. The total length of railroad in these 
States on January 1st, 1890, amounted to 19,726.60 miles, 
being at the rate of one mile of railroad to 5.91 square 
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miles of territory and to 751.98 inhabithnts. The tabu- 
lated statistics of this system of railroads show the 

mileage to be 19,243.92 miles of railroad. The 
mileage of sidings, second track, spurs, etc., amounted 
to 18,586.08 miles, making the total track 32,880 miles, 
of which 25,518.10 miles were laid with steel rails and 
7,311.90 laid with iron rails. There were in use on this 
mileage on January ist, 1890, 8,879 locomotive engines, 
8,301 passenger care, 1,700 baggage, mail and express 
cars and 874,435 freight cars, making a total of 384,436 
revenue cars, 

The cost of these lines amounted to $1,926,381,756. The 
companies owned real estate, stocks and bonds and 
other investments aggregating $510,245,310 and avail- 
able assets amounting to $71,381,470. Their liabilities 
were represented by the following: Capital stock, 
$1,090,550,882; funded debt, $1,201,811,830; and un- 
funded or floating debt, $96,155,271. 

The system operated an average of 18,950.88 miles, 
on which revenue trains aggregating 199,305,904 miles 
were run, viz., 74,630,419 miles by passenger, 122,402,- 
634 miles by freight, and 2,272,851 miles by mixed trains. 
The number of passengers carried was 190,284,803; av- 
erage distance per passenger, 17.47 miles; average rate 
per passenger mile, 2.015 cents, yielding a revenue of 
$67,001,949. The total number of tons of freight moved 
aggregated 262,296,507, being equivalent to 23,915.238,- 
070 tons carried one mile. The average haul per ton 
was 87.36 miles, the average rate per ton per mile was 
0.829 cents and earnings from freight, $190,175.956. 
The gross traffic earnings from all sources amounted to 
$268,548,056, operating expenses, $178,291,707, leaving 
net earnings $90,251,349, towhich must be added re- 
ceipts from interest, dividends, etc., $39,723,723, mak- 
ing total available revenue $129,975,075. From this 
amount were paid the following: Rentals, tolls, etc., 
$17,269,584; interest on bonds, $56,926,155; other inter- 
est, $2,515,389; dividends on stock, $27,712,622; miscel- 
laneous payments, $8,906,317, making total payments 
from available revenue, $113,330,067, leaving a net sur- 
plus for the year of $16,645,005. 

The Central Northern Group occupies the States 
of Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. 
The length of main line Jan. Ist, 1890, was 36,- 
157.27 miles, or one mile of railroad to 6.88 
square miles of territory, and to 405.05 inhabitants. 
The tabulated statistics of this system show that 
there were 47,904 '70 miles of railroad—main track— 
and 12,471.15 miles of second track, sidings, spurs, etc., 
making a total of 60,375.85 miles of track, of which 
46,186.26 miles were laid with steel rails and 14,189.59 
with iron rails. Upon these 47,904.70 miles of railroad 
there were in use on the above date 9,060 locomotive 
engines, 4,894 passenger cars, 1,978 baggage, mail and 
express cars, and 328,439 freight cars, making a total of 
335,311 revenue cars, independent of work, construction, 
and other company cars. 

The total cost of constructing and equipping these 
lines amounted to $2,390,657,633. In addition to this 
the several companies had invested in real estate, stocks, 
bonds and other permanent investments the sum of 
$217,419,540, as also $67,762,555 in cash or cash assets. 
This outlay was represented in part by $1,172,711,616 
capital stock, $1,321,805,175 funded debt, and $116,542,- 
644 unfunded or floating debt. 

The tabulated summary shows that an average of 
49,056.25 miles were operated during the fiscal years of 
the respective companies, and that over this mileage 
trains were run as follows: Passenger, 87,408,146; 
freight, 149,014,804, and mixed 2,245,534, being a total 
of 238,668,484 miles. During the same period there 
were carried 109,388,440 passengers, being equivalent to 
8,613,152,750 passengers carried one mile. The average 
distance traveled by each passenger was 32.93 miles; 
average rate per passenger per mile 2.051 cents, and 
earnings from passenger, $74,101,449. The total num- 
ber of tons moved aggregated 183,938,648; tonnage mile- 
age, 24,909,317,676 miles; average haul per ton 134,42 
miles; average rate per ton per mile 0.809 cent, and 
freight earnings, $201,345,358. 

The gross earnings of all lines comprised in the sys- 
tem amounted to $296 335,475, from which, after deduct- 
ing operating expenses and taxes, there remained the 
sum of $109,368,746 to provide for interest obligations 
and dividend payments, The charges against this avail- 
able revenue amounted to $103,890,642—viz., rentals, 
etc., $9,800,840; interest on bonds, $59,044,816; other in- 
terest, $735,930; dividends on stock, $25,490,987; miscel- 


laneous payments, $8,818,069, making a total of $103,- 
890,642, and leaving a surpius of $5,478,104, 

The results in the remaining groups can be best stud- 
ied in the appended series of statistical tabulations: 

i Mileage, second track, steel rails, etc., etc., of all 
railroads in the United State 8, in 1889: 


Track. | | 


Second 
Miles of | Track; Total Steel Tron 








Groups of States. 





Railroad, | Sidings,| Track. Rails, | Rails. 
ete. 
M ° M. M. M. 
New England Group..| 6,926.90) 3,442.02) 10,363.92 96| 2,798.96 


r 2. 

Middle Group..........| 19,243.92/ 13,586.08 32,830.00) 25.518.10| 7,311.90 
Cen. Northern Group.. 
South Atlaatic Group. . 
Gulf & Miss.Val. Group| 11,107.82) 1,605.38) 12,713.20/ 9,890.35) 2, 
Southwestern Group. .| 31,365.89) 4,335.99 

Northwestern Group..| 20,065.92) 2,719.70) 22,785.62) 1 
Pacific Group..........| 8,923.92] 1,077.30] 10,001.22) 6,723.61 3,277. 61 























nited States, 1899, , 160,544.24 42,249, 21 |202,786.45 151,792, 5251,063.98 





II. Statement showing the number of miles of steel 
rails and iron rails; also the percentage of steel rails to 
the total track in the United States, for the years 
1880-’89 both inclusive: 


Steel and Iron Rails in the United Stutes, 








Miles Miles Total Per cent, 
Year. Steel Rails. Iron Rails. Miles. Steel of Total. 
Be svetveces 83,680 81,967 115,647 29,1 
| 49,063 81,473 130,536 37.5 
See 66,691 74,269 140,960 47.8 
WR cap cccces 78,491 70,692 149,183 52.7 
ps 90,243 66,254 156,497 57.6 
Geto dovcesice 98,102 62,495 160,597 61.0 
TE ocnnicna 105,724 62,324 168,048 62.9 
1887... . 195,459 59,588 185,047 67.7 
ee 188,516 52,981 191,497 72.38 
a 151,728 51,064 202,787 74.8 





ILI. Statement of rolling stock in the United States 
in 1889: 











_____Revenue Cars. 
3. gs | | 
2s ~ aan aC | 
Groups of States. Se = gs = -_ 
Es 2|/s| = = 
sei 8 | es, e | 6 
ex S SI ky 
oS 2 ol ees aoe 
No. No. No. No. | No. 
New ~~ Group........ 2,307| 3,168 154 51,542) 55,464 
Middle Group..............+ 8,879) &,301 1,700| 374,435) 384,436 
Central Northern Group....| 9,060) 4,894) 1,978 328,439) 335,311 
South Atlantic Group....... 2,012) 1,217 550 45,241 47,008 
Gulf & Miss. Valley Group..| 1,648} 1,018 369 49,115, 50,502 
Southwestern Group........ 3,606) 2.670) 1,052 119,184 122,906 
Northwestern Group........ 2,339} 1,242 506, 71,921! 73,669 
Pacific Group............. --| 1.011 955 215) 20,289 21,517 
United States, 1§89....|31,062! 23,465 7.184 184 ‘},060, 164| 1, 090,813 





IV. Statement of the rolling stock of railroads in the 
United States 1877-1889: 





_ Revenue Cars. 














ae ai - 
33 s)he 
> | Se S | @&s z = 
Year. | ES 2 Ss = < ~ 
35 z Se Py ; s 
i) 

) 5 a5 & & 
Seer \"15.911 79,058 3,854 392,175 408, 08% 
Darvéicwenes 16,445 | 11,683 4,413 423,013 109 

1%, 4,519 480,190 496,718 
4,786 539,255 
4,976 648,295 667,819 
566 730,451 751,568 
5,848 718, 801, 
5,911 198, $21,613 
6, 805,519 §28,853 
6,325 845,914 871,491 
6,554 950,887 977,898 
6,827 1,005,116 1,038,368 
7,184 1,060,164 1°090,813 











V. Statement showing the liabilities of all the rail- 
roads in the United States in 1889- 



































Capital Funded | Unjunded 
Groups of States. Stock. Debt. | Dedt. 

New England Group... $229,864,385| $160,966,033| $17,815,093 
Middle G = baseenne essees| 1.¢°90,550,832| 1,201,811,830 96,155,271 
Central Nort ern Group...) 1,172,711,616| 1,321,805,175 116,542,644 
South Atlantic Group...... "340, 3549, 706 302,(89.363 15,161,025 

Gulf & Miss. Valley Group. 262,290,267 323,000,759 9,599, 
Southwestern Group....... 693,610,736 719,843,753) 789,280 
Northwestern Group.. .. .| 409,208,838 560,378,182 49,787,291 
Pacific Group..... Orccecece 296,312,938 238,470,676 5,627,132 
United States, 1889, bevce \$4,495,099.31S $4,828,365, 771 $357,477,160 

V.—[CONTINUED.] 
Excess of ys: See 
Groups of States. Current Asseis over Total. 
| 4 Accounts. | Liabilities. | 

New England Greup....... $13,534, 236 | $17,135,218] $439,314,965 
Middle Group............++ | "93,331, 77,842,945,  2,554,192,517 
Central Northern Group...) 59,"20,495 63,590,502! 2,733,670,432 
South Atlantic Group......| 16,432,687 6,660,702 680,893,483 
Gulf & Miss. Valiey Group.) 13,131,050 6,758,997 614,780,497 
Southwestern Group....... 36,411,055 7;812, 703 1,504,467,527 
Northwestern Group....... 19,529,467 43,135,277 1,082,039,055 
Pacific Group.............. _ 4188, 968) 51 608,560) 596,134,574 
_ United States, 1889...... _|'$250,5 510,897 7! $274,039,904 $10,205.493,050 


VI. Statement ieee capital stock, bonded debt 
aod cost of road and equipment per mile of completed 
road on all the railroads of the United States from 1882 
to 1889, both inclusive: 


VIII. Statement showing the miles operated and rev- 


enue train mileage of all the railroads of the United 
States, 1885-1889: 
































| Railroad; , Revenue train Mileage. 
Groups of States. | encteena,) Pass. | Freight. | Miaed. ( Total. 
M. on is M. 

New England Group) _6,890.33| 26,942,756 sBiagit25| $28,251) 48,492 789 
Middle Group........ 18,950.88 14,680,419 22'402'634| 2.272851) 199,805,904 
Cent’t Northern Gp.| 48.056.25| 87.408.146 Hao.uta.soe 245,534 | 238.688,484 
South Atlantic Gp...| 12:985.46) 22,390,872|  2°323,603) 89,992,639 
Gulf & Miss. V Val. tip 9,709.39, 13,793,252| 21,692:537|  1.487,251| 35.968,040 
Southw 27,075.61 $1.094,937 as 38 3880,920| 88,093,224 
No orthwestern GS. “°| 19,700.19) 19.413:658) $1.280;980) 477,276) 5t,171.964 
Pacitic Group....... 8,380.93 11,068,018) 14,649,543) $21,474) 26,138,835 
United States, 1869.| 152 | 379.620,145) 430 490.719,781| 13,432,260) 723,772,142 
United States, 1888.| 145,341.24) 266,125,345 si 14,115) 10,111,911 | 688,751,271 

Uc ate te aes Fate Dt ge Sa 

437.561 | 569,772. 
United States 1885.| L22410-16| 211°381-620) Se TT Sloraeel Sonar 





























IX. Statement of passenger and freight statistics of 
all the railroads in the United States in 1889. 


Passenger Statsstics. 





Frewht Statitrs. 








Groups of States. | Passena’s; Passenger| Freight | Freight 
Carried. | Movement | Moved.| Movement. 

No. | Mites. Tons. | Miles. 
New England Group.|109,177,455, 1,646,207,984| 88,080,825) 2,503,328,822 
Middje Group........ 190, 3284, 803) 3,324,430,977 | 262,296,507 23,915,238,070 


Cen’! Northern Group 1097388, 440) 3,613,152,750 183,936,648 2) 909,317,676 
South Atlantic Group] 13,239,287 "444,985,1 17 
Gulf&Miss.Val.Group| 14,333,682 


Southwestern Group.| 23,382,700, 988,061,265| 37,855, 564,905,402 
Northwestern Group.| 14,462,305 812,851,723) 24,240,830) 4,645,434,068 
Pacific Group........ 856,095! 664,056,178] 14,307, 951) 2011, 160,540 











United States, 1889. '495,124,767 11,965,726,015 619,137,237 68,604,012,396 





X. In the following statement the statistics of passen- 
gers carried, passenger mileage, average distance each 
passenger, and average rates received per passenger per 
mile on all the railroads of the United States, are shown 
for the eight years from 1882 to 1889 inclusive: 








Average Aver.Rate 

Passengers Passenger Distance per Pass. 

Year. Carried. Movement. per Pass. per Mile. 

No. Miles. Miles. Cents 

i owacien 289,030,783 7,483,059,934 25.89 2.514 
MBB. ccccece 312,696,641 8,541,309,674 27.32 2.422 
Bi vcecccss 334,570,766 8,778,581,061 26.24 2.356 
1885.......4. 351,427,688 9,133,673,956 25.99 2.198 
1886.. -. 882,984,972 9,659,698, 204 25.27 2.181 
1887......... 428,225,513 10,570,306,710 24.68 2.276 
ae 451,353,655 11,190,613,679 24.78 2.246 
BED. .dcccces 495,124,767 11,965,726,015 24.17 2.170 





XI. The following statement will show the volume of 
freight traffic on all the railroads of the United States 
during the eight years, 1882-1889: 

















Tons Freight Aver.Rate Average 

Tons Freight Moved One per Ton Haul per 
Years. Moved. Mile. per Mile. Ton. 
Tons. Miles. Cents. Miles. 
360,490,375 39,302,209,249 1.236 109.02 
400,453,489 44,064,993,445 1.236 110.04 
399,074,749 44,725,207,677 1,124 112.07 
437,049,099  49,151,894,469 1.057 112.46 
482,245,254 — 52,802,070,529 1.042 109.49 
552,074,752 61,561,069,996 1.084 111.51 
590,857,353 65,423,005,988 0.977 110.72 
619,137,237 *8,604,012,396 0.976 110.80 








XII. Statement showing by groups the average rate 
per passsenger per mile and the average distance trav- 


eled per passenger for the three years 1887, 1888 and 
1889: 
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S¢ & 6 b IS | 
2. = . P 
Groups. Ss =o . |e "poy Es ga 
les eSS] .5./038 lees ges 
}S$Q3| SES | SASISES [EAS iSE 
}S.2| SSR Sat esa Saez Ssh 
a&| x asSE is = he 
Cc Miles. | Cts. | Miles. | Cts. | Miles 
Bow pguns..- 3 15.08 2.009 | 15.30 | 1.964 | 15.85 
pene cesee 17.47 2.024 | 15.29 2.092 | 17.35 
32.93 2,143 | 35.08 2.274 | 34.68 
33.61 | 2.818 | 34.52 | 2.777 | 35.01 
- 282 82.93 2.482 | 35.69 2.421 | 33.55 
Southwestern .......... | 2.612 42.26 2.514 | 46.77 2.824 | 50.15 
Northwestern.......... -| 2.482 56.20 2.593 | 43.33 | 2.692 | 45. 
PREERS. cccccccceccescece 2.395 31.84 2.724 ' 38.68 2.277 | 38.08 








XIII. Statement showing by groups the average rate 
per ton per mile and the average haul per ton for the 
three years 1887, 1888 and 1889: 
































{ > Cost of Road ~. 1889. 1888. | 1887. 

Capital Stock per | Bonded Debt | Equipm’nt per M — ——- — 

Mile of Completed | Mile of ed of Competed Ss Ss. Ide | zg. = é = 
oe mime _- Groups, Be | BE Se | RE [Ge | RS 

ioecamcett | . cc 5 . . . . 
$30,674 $28,268 $52,726 eSS/ ov (eS) co | ses] g& 
9159 28,650 55,461 SeS} 5&8 (see) 82 138.5] 8a 

30,064 | 29,317 4 = xq ix <q }qSS| xq 
29,867 29,153 905 “Cts. | Miles. | Cts. | Miles. |" Cts. |Miles. 
29,985 | 20,062 | 54,001 New England.......... .| 1.469 | 65.71 | 1.592 | 62.79 | 1.566 | 61.35 
. 28,321 | 28,290 52,699 ee sccesian 0.829 | $7.36 | 0.833 | 85.08 | 0.98 | 80.08 
‘ 98,763 29,978 | — Central Northern.......| 0.809 | 134.42 | 0.811 | 181.08 | 0.854 | 140.84 
1889..... ++) a a 53,556 | South Atlantic.......-..| 1.101 | 111.89 | 1.188 | 108.87 | 1.295 | 109.08 
.) Gulf and Miss, Valley..| iE ee 74 Ry | 1.242 | 102.47 
ri 8 il- | Southwestern.......... 1.422 | 447. 74 8.4 1.529 | 149.18 
VII. Statement showing the assets of all the rail Northwestern Reibaesbed 1.257 | 191.63 | 1.214 | 180.18 | 1.988 | 161.18 
roads in the United States in 1889: Puciflc........0.-e00++++/ 1741 | 140,98 | 1.699 ) 146.40 | 1.577 | 171.56 





") Cost of Road; Real Estate, Stocks, 
and 
































Groups of States. | “Bonds, and Other’ 
| Equipment. | Investments. 
New England Group.............- $372,027,127) $42,564,510 
Middle Group. ........--.+eeeeeeee | 1,926,381,756) 510,245,310 
Central Northern Group.......... | 2,390,657 633) 217,419,540 
Southern Atlantic Group..........| 690,573,711) 65,832,202 
Gulf and Miss. Valley Group...... | 640,096,015) 64,336,114 
Southwestern Group.............- | 1,978,392,965| 174,194,155 
Northwestern seth eseveccoccces 927,996,482) 103,534,385 
Pacific Group... .......-+eeeee++ 7 572,046. 438) 9,503,711 
United States, 1889.......| $8,598,081.477| $1,177,431,927 
VII.--[CONTINUED.] 
Other Current ~ Total 
Groups of States. Assets. Accounts. Assets, 
New England Group.......... $16,312,873] $8,410,455]  $439,314,965 
Middle -| 71,881,474) 46,183,981)  2,554,192,517 
Central Nort ern Grou 67,762,555, 57,830.704) —2,733,670,432 
South Atlantic Group.. 11,901,912 12,585,658 681,893,483 
Guif and Miss. Valley Group. 7.486.012) 12,862,356 614,78',497 
Southwestern Group.......... 22,415,334, 29,555,753 1,604,467,527 
Northwestern Group.........- 36,480,195) 14,077,993 1,08%,039,055 
PRD Sissies sccneccneec. 6,189 ,170| 8,593,205 "596,134,574 
United States, 1889........ 1! $190,060,105! $10,205,493,05¢ 











XIV. Statement showing gross traffic earnings and 
net earnings of all the railroads in the United States, 
1885-1889: 





|____—s Gross Trajlic Earnings. ae 
Groups of States’ l Miscel- | Net 
Passeng’r| Freight. laneous.| Total._ Earnings 





¥ $ z $ eel pe 
New England...| 82,443,917| 36,630,576 4,097,734| 78,172,297) 2 20,479,406 
Si bansdensss 67,001,949 190,175,956 11,365,151|268,543,056| 907951 3249 
Cent. Northern, .| 74,101,449 | 201,245,258 20,888,668] 296,325,475 282,197,867 
South Atlantic. ..| 11,729,850) 32,159,860, 4,213,507! 48. 193,212) 18,589,452 
Gulf & Miss. Vall.| 11,772,974) 33,537,472| 8,600,58¢| 43,801,099) 16,683,956 











Southwestern....| 25,903,288 79,164,919 10,308, 957 | 115,377,164) 32,424,058 
Northwestern....| 20,770,141) 58,387,672) 4,893,59¢ 84,056,412 29,785,081 
PREC. ccccccccce 15 907,289 85,128,839) 7,342, 20: 58,878,281 20, 661,169 
U. 8., 1889..... 259,640,907 665,530,653 66,685,389 | 99z,856,856 818,125,389 
U. &., 1888..... /¥51. 356.167| 639, 20,723 60 065, 11 | 350,62%,008)/ 297,363,677 

- 8., 1887..... 240,542,876) 636, 666,223 54,1 76, 05, 931,885,154 /331,185,676 





U. S., 188@.....|211,929,857) 155i, 259, 054'59,903. O3¢ | 322,191,949 297,811,615 
U.S. 1885..... 200,883,911 | 509,690,992 54. 725,51¢ | 765,310.48 |266 266,488,993 








XV. Statement showing passenger, freight, gress and 
net earnings per mile of road in operation, and expenses 
to earnings for the period 1882-1889: 














THE INDEPENDENT. 


























10 (1190) 
> #> te 2 
: aif ie siz 38 
& 2 = °s 
Years. Fe es H td 
RRR : > =i 
& ih bf af: 
$ - $ & Peret. 
1,926 4,824 1,877 2,870 63.61 
15951 5 7461 2,702 68.7 
1,301 382 6,663 2,318 65.21 
1,612 4,219 6,265 2.185 65.12 
1,698 4,897 6,570 2,376 63.84 
1,756 4,649 6,861 2,444 64.45 
1,729 4,897 6,540 2,045 68.72 
1,771 4905 «6,574.9, 117 67.90 








XVI. Statement showing available revenue, " pay- 
ments therefrom, and surplus of all the railroads in the 
United States, 1885-1889: 
































= Paym’tsfrom Available Rev'ue. 
2 
Ss z = * 
Be é a) = 
>, = = 
Groups of States. | <3 gs 33 ar 
~> Sd S ~ 
es * §8 : 
& te 5 
New England Group. ...| $28,194,977| $6,925,129) $8,044,090 ; 
Central Northern Group) 18,01T-81s) 10/ses-t4e| e-s00ys40| oO\oun 16 
n tr) 
South Atlantic Group...| 17,114,333] 1,882,542} 11,117,710] 555,484 
Gulf & Miss. Valley Group) 17,918,023 9727) 11,710,873 140,610 
Southwestern Group... 39,015,491; 3,484,198) 25,285,594| 1,349,435 
Northwestern Group... | 37,450,837) 2,048,071] 25,400,504 285 
Pacific Group........... 7,892,008) 2,790,088| 18,691,537] 609,547 
United States, 1889....| 406,929,487| 44,798,129) 211,171,279] 6,747,142 
*s “+ " 1888....| 882,261,557] 45,289,721! 199,062,531] 6,217,521 
“ * —-1887....| 414,800,681] 42,042,977) 195,418,710] 6,590, 
“ “| 1886....| 968,611,704) 68,888,966) 182,884,990) 4,471,550 
« + —__1888....! 859,881,470 .......... 681,398) 6,571,848 
~ XVI.—{COwnINUED.) faecal Shel 
Paym'ts from Available Revue. 3 
| A a. 
g | 2 | 33 
= 3 
Groups of States. Ss = s os 
mi aig 38 
| = = 
| ma sf a 
je Wee 2 , oe 
New England Group....| 10,308,195, 418,469! 26,251,428/S. 1,943,549 
Middle Group...........| 97,712,622) 8,906,317| 113,330,067|S. 16,645,005 
Central Northern Group| 785,880) 8,400,957| 108/900/48) 8 Pia0,0s 
Sout aptic Grow S. 
Gulf& Miss. Valley Group| ory 711| 1,328,079| 16,668,000) S. 50,023 
Southwestern Group....| oo 4, "952.5 oH 4o.sea.eas D. i im, Met 
Northwestern Group...| 1 "986, 4, 107, 28 S. 309 
Pacific Group........... | 8,069, 387} 4,619, "30T| 94.779) 816|S. 8,112,192 








United States, 1889. ...| 79,582,963) 34,153,564| 376,402,967 S. 80,526,520 

* S 1888....| 78,943,041) 38,040, 738} 367, 553, 547/S. 14, 708, 010 
1887....| 90,018,458) 41, 168,903| 875,288,548 8. 59, "064,433 
22, 789, uit) 344, 128,755) 8. 19,382,949 


“ “ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


80,094,1 38) 
Uy $72, 105 


~ XVIL Statement showing by groups of States the 
length of lines owned, sbare capital, funded and other 
debts of all the railroad companies of the United Stats 
for their respective fiscal years of 1879. 1889, 1881, 1882, 
1888, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888 and 1889: 













































| Length 
or | Capital Funded Other 
Groups. Line Stock. Debt. Debt. 
Owned 
a | M. $ f | Peed 
New En land amp. 5,910 © 186,869,222) 127,026,763 16,269,9%6 
Middle Group. .... .. 14,942, 7 8,998,299| 737,26!,285, 42,892,968 
Southern Group. . 12,978) 204,600,389) 248,061,428 18,771,003 
Western Group.. 46,102 1,146,838,767) 1,047,561,016 68,497 26 
Pacific Group... 4,461, 148,340,966 159,588, 680 11,520,619 
ONS | 84,893) 2,895,647,293| 2,319,489,172 156,891,052 
1 
New England Group...| 5,955, 191,097,230) 131,112,111 13,950,157 
Middle Group... +| 15,207) 818,650,489) 758,308,545 53,501,738 
Southern Group -| 24121 237,265,149! 262,659,161, 17,381,957 
Western Group... -| 51,187) 1,254,°54,931| 1,189,458,856, 70,498,996 
Pacific Group..... ....| 5,677 "219,606,5 576] 189,341,280, 7, 167,861 
Totals... on 92,147 2, 708,673,375 2 ,530,874,9 942 162,489,939 
1881. 
New Engiand Group.. 6,134) 193,965,606) 131,034,981 16,662,422 
Middle Group......... 15,60; 891,245,154) 771,905,561 65, “573, 5293 
Southern Group....... 16,767 338, 950, 661| 875,131,623, 23 3734,98T 
Western Group........ 58,473 1,537, 893,952) 1, 403, 160,761 100,456,353 
Pacific Group.......... 296) 225,819 306 197, 190,630 13,339,912 
is Secswesis 103,63") 3,177,375,179| 2,878,423,606 222,766,267 
1882. 
New England Group... 6,259; 197,721,216) 139,032,592, 17,493,569 
Middle Group..........| 17,013) 978,300,188| $82,682,850, 90,889,369 
Soutnern Group....... 17,710, 363,034,357| 410,600,656 22,048,875 
Weaterp Group........ 66,617) 1,684,075,411| 1,639,444,182) 113,518,056 
Pacific Group......... 6,862) 287,904,702 "213, 783,043, 26,185,093 
ME: ic Londnceoeks neta 3,511,085,S24, 3,285,54,323| "970,170,962 
New England Group...| 6,828} 198,544,058, 144,346,982) 17,496,041 
Middle Group.......... | 17,5382) 1,012, 157,191! 913,163,648) 88,546,256 
Southern Group.......| 18,866] ‘404,792,911! 457/360,083] 26.150’876 
Western Group........ | 70,345) 1,784,9' 8,292| 1,761,536,05) 115,458,709 





Pacific Group.......... 307,653,131 196,523,506) 21,343,900 








aol 
—.. Genetid 




















120,552| 3,708,060,583 3,5 0,879,914] 268,925,285 
| 4 

New a 6,405; 204,597,904 136,696,843) 15,603,733 
Middle Group.......... | 18,256] 1,050;207,585, 950,215,778| 89,372,068 
Southern Group........| 19,826) 45,339,989 479,622,938 23,485,949 
Western Group....... 72,704| 1,795,111,437 1,836,236,254/ 101,402,257 
Pacific Group.......... 7,961) 307,359,771, 236,298,914] 14,302,589 
Totals.........| 125,152] 3,762,616,686| 3,669,115,772]244,666,596. 

1886. 
New England Group...| 6,412) 204,311,048) 140,569,398] 15,786,447 
Middle Group.........| 18,596) 1,065,318,177, 995,996,765| 90,634,782 
Southern Group.......| 20,584) 416,306,842) 506,121,862] 74,685,931 
Western Group........| 74,854) 1,894.345,473, 1,915,530,891| 112,002,310 
Pacific Group.......... 7,284) 247,416,297, 207,508,080) 15,998,811 
NE. bankcsseos | 127,729) 3,817,697,832) 3,765,727,066| 259,108,281 

1886 
New England Group...| 6.437| 202,673,477| 143,792,350] 14,193,199 
Middle Group.......... | 19,201] 1,064,895,87"| 1,0%6,068,287] 104,388,877 
Southern Group........ | 21,876) 467,097,903, 489,773,978] 18,232,419 
Western Group........ | 78,948) 1,998,696,761| 1,993,681,215] 133,588,1s0 
Pacific Group..........| 7,642] 266,144,997, 219,646,100] 10,386,156 
I or cxanekkal | 188,606] 3,999,508,508) 3,882,966,330! 280,678,914 

. | 
New England Group...| 6 225,927,174| 189,906,746] 13,801,385 
Middle Group.... ..... 19, sar | 1,114,088,155| 1,088,700,507| 99,815,601 
Seutnera Group.. | 93 342| "483,617,577 650,931,218} 19,042,391 


Western Group 90,070| 2,105.031,292| 2,185,049,350| 155,972,029 














Pacific Group..........| 8,473! '257,947,801| "227,856,295| 6,050,715 
Tovals. acne 147,999) 4,191,562,029| 4,186,943,116| 294,692,071 

New En and. Group...| 6,857; 226,687,831) 164,521,781) 18,289,070 

Middle Group. . .:| 19,600] 1,104,278,315| 1,183,973,5z4| 87,054,064 

Southern Group.. “. 720| 642,021,813) 587,679,698) 25,781,522 

Western Group........| 98,951] 2,238,284,935| 2,460,928,258| 171,291,871 

Pacific Group.......... _ 88) 291,143,448] 237,631,762] 5,086,062 
Totals. ....cecccecee 


ep 4,402,411,342) 4,624,085,023| 306,952,589 
1 
New — Gronp.. 


6927] 229,964,385] 160,966,033] 17,815,093 
Middle Group......... 20,129 1,121,207,065] 1,215,187,080| 97,220,415 
Southern Group.......| 26,269] 572,183,740) 611,714,872 695,305 
Western Group........| 99,336) 2,275,531,190| 2,602,027,110] 213,119,215 
Pacific Group.......... 8,924| 296,312,988] 238,470,676] 5,627,139 

















Totals......+..-.+0.| 161,585) 4,495,099,818| 4,828,365,771] 357,477,160 





XVIII. Statement showing by Groups of States the 
length of lines operated, gross and net traffic earnings, 
interest and dividend payments of all the railroads in 
the United States for their respective fiscal years ending 
in 1879, 1880, 1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1885, 1886, 1887, 1888 
and 1889: 








E ay Te 

as S2 8 s&s E & 

~~ & & ES ~% 

Groups. si Z = z E F = 

2s S 

: bs 3 Ae 3 $ 

ys 2 oe 

is79. =| M | $ t $ F 
New Eng. Group..| 5,688) 40,767,408) 14,883,957) 5,492,690) 7,226,205 
Middle Group.....| 14,479) 181,614,614) 74,101,816) 39,252,854) 24,335,164 


12,526} 40,688,117 14,671,422 


Southern Group.. 
42,600) 238,646,081) 101,234,424) 54,495,170) 25,765,962 


Western Group... 








Pacific Group..... 8,716] 23,954,407| 12,168,380] 7,102,325] 2,212,369 

Totala. ........ 79,009| 525, 620,577|216,544,999]119,237,515| 61,681,470 
1880. 

New Eng.Group..| 5,849} 47,542,011 15,179,358] _5,846,369| 7,999,191 

Middle Group..... 14,297| 200,251,812) 75,152,695) 38,666,290) 28,479,851 


47,455,975) 17,319,233 


Southern Group.. 8,006,591 
45,360) 290,941,915) 134,166,%80) 49,474,773) 33,117,590 


Western Group... 





























Pacific Group..... 8,886} 27,541,897) 13,739,989) 6,372,305) 3,992, "762 
ee 82,146] 613,733,610]255,557,655| 107,866,328, 77,115,371 
1881. 
New Eng.Group..| 5,995| 50,158,075) 15,746,885| 6,129,371| 8,393,030 
Middle Group..... 15,128} 219;326,443| 80,981,289| 43,303731| 33,315,589 
Southern Group..| 14,374| 63,837,273) 20,676,891) 11,146,877| 3,593,259 
Western Group...| 52,263} 332,950,539| 139,014,508) 59,844,556) 40,254,521 
Pacific Group..... 5.216] 36,008,652) 15,987,764) 8,162,767) 7,787,491 
Totals ..........| 92,971) 701,780,982 272,406,787 | 128,587,302) 93,344,190 
1882. 
New En , 6,191! 56,188,503) 16,487,007) 7,215,801) 5,807,540 
Middle Group..... | 15,865 232,332,354| 81,644,990) 46,242,496, 36,847,270 
Southern Group..| 15,850! 67,191,675) 22,350,331) 16,620,328, 4,304,984 
Western Group...| 61,316] 373,882,271| 145,064,035) 76,612,487) 45,945,401 
Pacific Group..... 5.749}  40,615,096| 14,770,283 7,604,268} 6,126,239 
ne .|104,971| | 770,209,899|280,816,696| 154,295,380| 102,031,434 
1883, 
New Eng. Group.. 6,203 | 59,155,763| 15,102,533) 7,018,344) 8,572,150 
Middle Group..... 16,364 948,518,006 88,565,229 enyaie cle 86,875,985 


24,404,976) 18,574,084 


Southern Grou 
- 150,641,436 ye 46,267,324 


Western Group...| 66,285) 409 int 














Pacific Group..... 5,743) 14,653,111 ae 6,760,779 

TI cncincnnest 110,414) ra a 173,139,064 {102,052,548 
1984. | 

New Eng.Group..| 6,407) 58,558,913) 16,513,814) 7,732,565) 9,117,661 

Middle Group.....| 17,847} 223, _ 346) pi any — 54,754,404) 37,257,495 


Southern Group.. 
Western Group... 7 67,425) 


17,892} 171,86 vA, 
881 ‘oor’ 1276) 136, 418,871 


3 
#5 
= 
B 
© 
z 





Pacitic Group..... 6,098, 34,611, 1818) 18,801,436] 9,807,970] 4,309,190 

Totals ......00.. | 115,672| 770,684, a 268,064,496] 176,694,302 93,244,835 
1885. 

New Eng. Group. 6,476] 56,849,552! 17,300,846] 7,797,815| 9,166,358 


Middle Group Wet | 181183] 214,661,445| 75,655,627| 57;127,881| 28,898,855 





























Southern Group..| 19°355| 75,557,901, 24,701,025) 20,434,362 2,567,464 
Western Group...| 73,521) 392, "31Ty 1357137, 138,319) 87,246,747) 35,523,858 
Pacific Group. .... | §,835) 33, 182,078, 14,698,114) 14,919,730) 1,515,570 
ais cee 128,320| 772,568, an Snanuee 187,426,085) 77,672,105 
1886. 
New Eng. Group.| 6,430| _ 62,653,718) 19,880,208) 7,262,361/ 9,483,360 
Middle Group..... | 18,307| 243,863,930: 91,042,454 63,360,371) 29,310,122 
Southern Group..| 18,452; 74,883,959 24,620,360/ 19,387,706, 2,798,712 
Western Gronp.. | 75,655) 411,738,513 149,035,711) 90,232,836) 38,122,204 
Pacific Group..... 6,339, 36,855, 916) 16,024,836] 8,293,030| 1,939,740 
WN ion vassnt 125, 185) 829,940, 1836 300, 608,564 189,086,304! 81,654,138 
1887. | | 
New Eng. Group.| 6,985) 66,324, 051 19,266,191} 6,646,960| 10,199,407 
Middle Group.....| 19,520) 264,700,889| 93,918,914) 62,425,543) 30,607,209 
Southern Group..| 19,751) 87, 187,963) 28,714,902) 21,215,709} 2,303,132 
Western Group...| 82,367| 469,834,779) 167,462,078] 99,718,848) 46,519,860 
Pacific Group..... | 8,405) 52,153, a 20,632,084| 18,788 .292| 1,853,850 
Totals .... soseee/187,028| caemniel neat 208,790,852) 91,573,458 
1888. | 
New Eng. Group.| 6,702) 68,622,972) 17,188,505) 7,796,247) 10,341,563 
Middle Group..... | 19'340| 974,811,565| 97,931,031] 58.417, 674 29,265,960 
Southern Group..| 20,706 91,558,131) 27,801,021 20,382,561 8,987,682 
Western Group...) 89,471! 463,967,878) 137,248,217| 107,569,948) 34,831,171 
PacificGroup.....| 9,168) 61,300,724] 21,512,277 12,957, '863| 1,816,660 
Totals.......... 145,387 960,256,270|301,681,051|207,124,288| 80,243,041 
1889. | 
New Eng. Group. one 73,172,227| 20,479,406 8,599,635) 10,308,195 
Middle Group..... 19,581| 280,844,612) 94,845,714 1,708,056 29,489,222 
Southern Goon... | 22,120) 95,572,425 29,718,690] 23,135. 5,904,600 
Western Group...| 95,883) 495,769,051 | 156,560,007 | 112 rO51 463! 32,492,125 
Pacific Group..... 8,381) 58,878,281| 20,661,169 14,801,084) 3,069,387 
I hike cnet | 152,745 745| 1,003,736,596| 322,284,986 107,825,687| 81,263,529 





Note. —The groups in the above tables are arranged uniformly in all 
years, according to the accepted grand divisions of the country, the 
Southern Group taking in all States south of the Ohio River and east 
of the Mississippi, except West Virginia, which goes with the Middle 
Group, and the Western Group covering all States between the 
Mississippi and the Rocky Mountains. In the above tables operations 
of elevated roads are included. 
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TEMPERANCE IN THE RAILWAY SERVICE. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE GENERALLY REQUIRED. 
BY SEVENTY RAILROAD SUPERINTENDENTS, 





THE operatives of our railways form the best drilled 
army of workmen in the country. It has seemed to us 
that it would be very instructive to learn what is ex- 
pected of these men, as to their use of intoxicating 
liquors. Nota little of interest might be learned from 
this source. We therefore sent the following letter to 
the ofticers of the various railway companies, and have 
received the answers which follow: 


My dear Sir;—Considerable publicity has been made 
lately of the fact that two large railroad corporations have 
issued orders concerning the drinking habits of their em- 
ployés. They are forbidden under penalty of dismissal 
from getting intoxicated while on duty or off duty, or even 
from visiting saloons regularly; and it is further provided 
that those dismissed, either for visiting saloons or for get- 
ting intoxicated, on or off duty, shall never be employed 
again. These regulations, I believe, apply to conductors, 
engineers, firemen, brakemen and switchmen. 

I think it would be a matter of great interest to the pub- 
lic to know what rules the railroad companies of the 
United States bave on this subject; and I stould be under 
great obligations to you if you would inform THE INDE- 
PENDENT what rules the corporation of which you are an 
officer, has established to govern the conduct of em- 
ployés concerning the use of intoxicants. 





BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD, 
The officers of this corporation have never found it 











[August 28, 1890. 











— a 


necessary to issue orders concerning the drinking habits 


of its employés. 

We have on the pay rolls of this road about ten 
thousand persons, and the system, under the care and 
direction of a General Manager, is subdivided into seven 
divisions, each under the immediate charge of a super- 
intendent. I do not think there is a superior class of 
men for honesty, sobriety or industry in any employ- 
ment; always courteous to their superiors and the 
traveling public whom they serve; a large majority of 
them havingbeen faithful in many years’ employment, 

In their selection such care is used that no general 
orders are necessary in regard to their sobriety, no 
more so than it would be to publish anew the com- 
mandment, ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal ;” for it is understood 
by every cne that any misconduct insures immediate 
dismissal and in no event is re-instatement made. 

Our men for the most part, having their birth-place 
in New England, reared on its farms and in its villages, 
under the shadow of its schools and beneficent institu- 
tions, are intelligent and have far more of those practi- 
cal acquirements that tend to make the successful and 
true man than will be found possessed by any equal 
number of railroad employés in any system I have ever 
examined. They have families dependent upon their 
labors, very many of them houses of their own, free 
public schools, and more comforts than ordinarily fall 
to the lot of laboring men outside of the New England 
States. 

Railroad employment may have its fascinations but 
carries with it great responsibility, and in the move- 
ment of trains the greatest care must be exercised; for 
there is no atonement for an accident, and however bad 
an employe may feel over his forgetfulness or neglect in 
order to receive and merit the approval of his superiors, 
he must have been right and then all trouble would be 
avoided. 

Men competent to move with care and dispatch pas- 
sengers and freight on this or any other railroad, cannot, 
in my judgment, be addicted to the use of intoxicants; 
and I am pleased to be able to say what I have in regard 
to the Boston and Maine employés, and itis to their credit, 
character and worth that during the many years I have 
been connected with this corporation no order, of the 
kind you mention, has been issued for the reason it has 
not been necessary, and orders, rules and regulations or 
laws issued, made or passed without necessity, reminds 
one of the fact that ‘‘ the world is governed too much.” 

Jas. T. FURBER, Vice-President. 
THE CALIFORNIA AND NAVADA RAILROAD, 


The employés of the California and Nevada Railroad 
Company are forbidden, under penalty of dismissal, 
fron getting intoxicated either on or off duty, and 
when on duty they are prohibited from entering sa- 
loons. J. I, EMERY, President. 

NORFOLK AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 

Isend you a copy of our By-Laws and Organization, 
or book of rules. 

Please see page 37, under the heading of ‘** General 
Regulations,” a strict rule we ha¥e in relation to the use 
of intoxicating drinks, etc. 

‘“No person addicted to the use of intoxicating drinks, 
or whois vicious, profane, or uncivil in his deportment, 
shall be employed or continued in the service of this com- 

any.’ 
~~ Cuas. G. Eppy, Vice-President. 

ATLANTIC AND WESTERN RAILROAD, 


We have issued no special order on the subject. We 
require our employés while on duty to keep strictly so- 
ber. We believe this isa general order or requirement 
of every road in the United States. 

W. E. Rossins, G, F. & P, A. 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The rules of this company prohibit the use of intoxi- 
cants by any of its employés, and in addition to this, 
the laws of the State of Michigan make intoxication by 
anyof the employés connected with the running of 
trains a criminal offense, W. B. Lepy, President. ) 


MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD, 


The attached rule is the only one we have bearing par- 
ticularly on intoxicants: 

**89. The use of intoxicating drink on the road or about 
the premises of the company, and smoking while on duty, 
are strictly forbidden. Any employé appearing on duty in 
a state of intoxication will be forthwith dismissed, and 
those who do not use intoxicating drinks will receive the 
preference in promotion and employment. Smoking is also 
prohibited at all stations and on all trains, except in the 
smoking-car.”’ 

It is well understood by our men, however, that the 
use of intoxicating liquors, either when on or off duty, 
is not countenanced in the slightest degree by the man- 
agement. Payson TUCKER, General Manager. 


LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD, 


I send you herewith a copy of one of our time tables, 
upon the back of which you will see rule 59, which for- 
bids the use of intoxicating drinks by persons employed 
upon the road, trains or at switches, while upon duty, 
and provides for the dismissal of any person so em- 
ployed becoming intoxicated at any time, whether on or 
off duty. This is no new rule, but has been in force 
since the opening of the road, in 1855, and has always 
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been rigidly enforced. We have no rule that a person 
dismissed for this cause shall never be again employed 
upon the road in any capacity, but we would certainly 
not re-employ him ‘unless we were reasonably well as- 
sured that he would give us no trouble of the same kind 
thereafter. 

“58, Tobacco must not be used in any form by any per- 
son employed upon a passenger train while on duty. 

“59, All persons employed on the road, trains, or at 
switches, while upon duty, must abstain wholly and en- 
tirely from intoxicating drinks; any person becoming in- 
toxicated will be immediately dismissed.” 

H. STANLEY GOODWIN, General Eastern Supt. 
NEW YORK, LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN RAILROAD, 


The rules of this company prohibit employés from 
drinking while on duty. In addition to this, train-mas- 
ters, division superintendents, yard-masters and others 
having charge of men are expected to watch the men 
under their charge, and discourage the practice of visit- 
ing saloons, A man known to bea regular habitué of 
saloons is regarded with suspicion, and it works against 
him for promotion, and in the case where the habit has 
become chronic, and where remonstrance fails to effect 
reformation, the employé is liable to dismissal. The 
penalty of intoxication, either on or off duty, is dis- 
missal. From this there is no appeal. 

The above is, in brief, the practice on this road. 

J. H. BARRETT, Supt. Trans. 
LONG ISLAND RAILROAD, 


I quote from our Rules and Regulations on the subject. 
Rule 13 reads as follows: 

“The use of intoxicating drinks, while on duty, is pro- 
hibited. Any employé koown to have been intoxicated 
while on duty, will be dismissed; and in making appoint- 
ments or promotions preference will always be given to 
those who do not indulge at all in intoxicating drink.”’ 

This is the only rule we have on the subject; but we 
keep a most careful scrutiny over all employés in this 
direction, and if one is found to be drinking he is dis- 
charged summarily, and never, under any circum- 
stances, re-employed. I. D. Barton, Gen’l Supt. 


DELAWARE AND HUDSON CANAL COMPANY. 


The following general rule concerning the use of 
intoxicating liquors by our employés has been in effect 
a number of years: 

“No person in the employ of this company will be 
allowed to use intoxicating liquors as a beverage while on 
duty.” 

Practically this rule has a much wider application and 
significance, as we do not retain in our employ anybody 
known to use intoxicating liquors whether on or off 
duty; and employés who are known to visit saloons are 
closely watched, and if such practice is persistently con- 
tinued we seek an opportunity to dispense with their 
services, H. G. Youna, Vice-President, 

ASHLAND COAL AND IRON RAILWAY. 


I inclose circular issued to the employés of our rail- 
road department, which covers ground of your inqui- 
ries. 


“Tt is believed that a large proportion of accidents to 
life, limb and property on railroads are caused by the ef- 
fects of alcohol; and in order to use every precaution pos- 
sible to avoid disaster to either of these, it is hereby made 
a rule of this co t any employé in this depart- 
ment who becomes intoxicated while on duty or off duty 
shall consider himself discharged, and need not apply for 
employment again.”’ 

This rule applies to conductors, engineers, firemen, 
brakemen, switchmen, shop hands, and all other rail- 
road employés. Fair warning is given, so there may be 
no hard feeling. The safe running and care of our trains 
demands the utmost care of sober men, while brains 
muddled with alcohol cannot be expected to have good 
judgment or steady and strong hands. 

DouGLAS PUTNAM, JR., General Superintendent. 
CENTRAL RAILROAD OF NEW JERSEY. 


I beg to quote you Rule No. 13 from our book of Rules 
and Regulations, which reads as follows: 

“‘ As the habitual use of intoxicating liquors is incom- 
patible with the duties of railroad employes, those who 
abstain from their use will be more favorably considered 
for promotion. The use of such liquors by employés on 
duty is positively forbidden, and the penalty for disregard 
of this order is dismissal from the service.” 

In conclusion I desire to say that this rule is rigidly 
enforced on the Central Railroad of New Jersey. 

J. H, OLHAUSEN, General Superintendent. 


CONNECTICUT RIVER RAILROAD. 

In March, 1880, the following resolution was passed 
by our Board of Directors. 

“ Resolwwed: That the Superintendent of this road be 
directed to summarily dismiss any employé on any train, 
who is known to use intoxicating liquors while on duty, 
or who is known to have been intoxicated while off duty.”’ 

This resolution was published and circulated among 
our men; but I do not recall any instance where there 
has been an occasion for its enforcement by reason of 
the use of liquors by men when on duty, and only one 
or two instances for intoxication at other times. 

It is safe to say that all of our train menare, as a 
tule, temperance men from habit and choice. 

: N. A. LEONARD, President, 





PHILADELPHIA AND READING RAILROAD. 


I beg to annex copy of rule of this company which 
has been in force for a long time, and which applies to 
all employés of the company, without regard to the 
character of their work. 

** As the habitual use of intoxicating liquors is incom- 
patible with the duties of railroad employés, those who 
abstain from their use will be more favorably considered 
for promotion. The use of such liquors by employés on 
duty is positively forbidden, and the penalty for disregard 
of this order is dismissal from the service.” 

A. A. McLg0oa, President and General Manager. 


ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND SANTA FE RAILROAD. 


I inclose herewith our rule, number 200, relative to 
intoxicating liquors. 

200. The use of intoxicating liquors has proven a most 
fruitful source of trouble to railroads as well as to indi- 
viduals. The company will exercise the most rigid scru- 
tiny in réference to the habits of employés in this respect. 
Drinking when on duty or frequenting saloons will not be- 
tolerated, and preference will be given to those who do not 
drink at all.” 

Gro, L. Sanps, General Superintendent. 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN AND HARTFORD RAILROAD. 


We have not found it necessary to make any rule pro- 
hibiting the use of intoxicating liquors on the part of 
the employés, simply for the reason that in the selection 
of our men we take only those of known temperance 
and good general character. The use of intoxicants is 
considered good ground for the immediate discharge of 
any of our employés,and is so understood by them; 
but we have had no occasion to issue any notices, or 
otherwise give publicity to this fact. 

Lucius TUTTLE, General Manager. 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO AND ST. LOUIS 
RAILROAD, 


I beg to advise you that while we have*no printed 
rules forbidding the use of intoxicants by our employés, 
it is understood that drinking on duty or habitually 
drinking to excess at any time are sufficient grounds 
for immediate discharge. Such cases, however, I am 
glad to say, are rare, and occur almost altogether among 
a certain floating element which is to be found more or 
less on every large system. The great body of our 
employés we regard as steady, sober and reliable ; and 
we have not considered it necessary or expedient to 
issue any printed rules on the drinking question. 

W. M. GREENE, General Manager. 


PROVIDENCE AND SPRINGFIELD RAILROAD, 


IT do not employ any drinking men on the road. 
Have none but temperate, industrious men that want to 
lay up what they can of their earnings. Such men 
are always the cheapest. They are more saving and 
take better care of the company’s property. 

Wm. TINKHAM, Presi lent. 


THE LAKE SHORE AND MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


The followirg rule is incorporated in our book of rules 
and regulations for the government of employés. 

*“2 No person will be retained in the service of this 
company who is known to frequent saloons or places of 
low resort; or who is known to make habitual use of in- 
toxicating liquors. Every person in charge of employes is 
hereby directed to dismiss from the service any who are 
guilty of these practices; and they will themselves be held 
personally responsible for having such men in their em- 
ploy; for such are certain, sooner or later, to cause injury 
to lives and property.” . 

JOHN NEWELL, President. 


THE NEW YORK, CHICAGO AND ST, LOUIS RAILROAD. 


This company does not knowingly employ men who 
are in the habit of becoming intoxicated, and preference 
is given to those who do not use intoxicating liquors as 
a beverage. D. W. CALDWELL, President. 


THE PITTSBURGH AND WESTERN RAILWAY, 


In regard to rules governing employés of this road 
about drinking intoxicating drinks, I would say that 
our rules are very strict; and we do not hire anybody 
who is in the habit of using intoxicants of any kind, and 
if they are known to visit saloons either on duty or off 
duty, we at once dismiss them from the service. It is 
getting to be a well established rule with all railroad 
companies that no one shall be employed on a railroad, 
in any capacity whatever, who drinks. 

M. A. McDONALD, General Mangger. 


CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD, 


The use of intoxicating beverages by our employés is 
governed by the following Vermont State laws, viz.: 


“Sec, 3,440. If a railroad company employ or retains in 
service a conductor, engineer, brakeman or switchman, 
who uses intoxicating liquors as a beverage, such fact be- 
ing known to the president, superintendent or any one of 
the directors of such road, such corporation shall forfeit 
not less than three hundred, or more than three thousand 
dollars with cost of prosecution; and shall also be liable for 
the damages which a person sustains by the employment or 
retention of such conductor, engineer, brakeman or switch- 
man. , 

“Sec. 3,441. If a person, while in charge of a locomotive 
engine running upon the railroad of a corporation, or while 
acting as conductor of a car, or train of cars, on such rail- 





road, is intoxicated, he shall be tined not more than five 
hundred dollars, or imprisoned in the State-prison not more 
than one year.” 

To this is added our rule, No. 88, which reads: 

“* The use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage, while on 
duty, will be esteemed cause for dismissal from the service 
of the company; and as the appearance ofits use is preju- 
dicial to the good name and discipline of the road, prefer- 
ence will be given to employés who abstain entirely from 
its use.” 

Our men are held strictly to the above laws and rule. 

J. W. Hopart, General Manager. 


ADDISON AND PENNSYLVANIA AND NEW YORK AND NORTH 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY, 

My rule on the liquor question is this: 

“*Persons addicted to the use of intoxicating liquors will 
be denied employment, and employés known to use at any 
time intoxicants will not be retained in the service of the 
company.”’ 

FRANK M. BAKER, General Superintendent. 


BARTLETT AND ALBANY RAILROAD, 


Our road is a short one, about twelve miles in length, 
used principally for transportation of lumber. What 
few train-men we have, are strictly temperate, otherwise 
we should not have them on the road. Our Superin- 
tendent has instructions not to employ or have any but 
temperance men on the road. H. N. Jose, Pres’t. 


ANNAPOLIS AND BALTIMORE SHORT LINE RAILROAD, 


We do not keep men in the employ of this company 
who are known to use intoxicating drinks, either on or 
off duty. Iam pleased to say that we have very little 
trouble with our men in that respect. 

C, A. CoomBs, General Manager, 
ALBEMARLE AND PANTEGO RAILROAD, 


We have no published or printed rules regarding 
drunkenness or the habit of drinking among our em- 
ployés; but it is pretty well understood that our poli- 
cy is not to employ any one addicted to liquor, and that 
any one in our employ found intoxicated will be dis- 
missed from our gervice, JOHN L. Roper, 


ALLEGHENY VALLEY RAILROAD. 


We do not permit the use of liquor by employés of 
this company. Any one known to make use of it as a 
beverage is liable to instant dismissal. 

David McCargo, General Superintendent. 
BALTIMORE AND OHIO RAILROAD. 

*‘Onand after this date,” May 21st, 1890, *‘ this company 
will not, under any circumstances, employ persons whoare 
in the habit of becoming intoxicated. All employés who 
are known to frequent drinking places must be warned to 
discontinue such practice if they desire to remain in this 
company’s service, and they will be promptly discharged 
for intoxication, either while on or off duty. No person 
discharged for intoxication will be re-employed.” 

J.T, ODELL, General Manager, 
LEHIGH AND HUDSON RIVER RAILWAY. 


We have nospecial rule governing the matter referred 
to. It is generally understood, however, that we do not 
tolerate intemperance among our employés. 

GRINNELL Burt, President. 

DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA AND WESTERN RAILROAD. 


I herewith inclose copy of rule in regard to the mat- 
ter referred to: 


“ RULE 47. The use of intoxicating drinks on the road or 
about the premises of the company is strictly forbidden. 
No one will be employed nor continued in employment 
who is known to be in the habit of drinking intoxicating 
liquor.” 

W. F. HALstTeap, General Manager, 
OHIO VALLEY RAILWAY, 

I beg to quote from our ‘‘ General Rules”: 

‘“*86. Intoxication, or habitual or frequent use of In~ 
toxicating Liquors will be sufficient reason for dismissal. 
Persons employed in running trains in any capacity, who 
are known to practice drinking intoxicating liquors will 
be forthwith discharged.”’ 


JAMES MONTGOMERY, General Superintendent. 
LAKE ERIE AND WESTERN RAILROAD, 


I inclose the general regulations of this company, 
which are printed on our time cards, and would call 
your attention toclause No. 10, which covers the matter 
you refer to. 

This rule has been in force for a number of years, and 
is very strictly adhered to. 

‘10. Intoxication or the use of intoxicating liquors will 
be sufficient cause for dismissal. Persons employed in any 
capacity who frequent saloons where liquor is sold, or 
gambling houses, will not be retained in the service. 
Smoking while on duty, or about the shops, station build 
ings or warehouses, is strictly probibited.” 


Gro. L. Brapsury, General Manager, 
NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD, 


I attach an extract from our Book of Rules concerning 
the use of liquor by the employés of this company, and 
also copy of circular dated October ist, 1889, bearing 
upon the same subject. I will say that we go much 
further thanthe extract from our rules indicates, and 
any employé who is found under the influence of liquor 
is immediately discharged. 
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Theso rules were established many years ago. 


“The continued, or excessive periodical use of malt or 
alcoholic liquors should be abstainedfrom by every one 
engaged in operating the road, not only on account of the 
great risks of life and property incurred by intrusting 
them to the oversight of those whose intellects may be 
dulled at times when most care is needed, but also, and 
especially, because habitual drinking has a very bad effect 
upon the constitution, which is a serious matter for men 
so liable to injury as railroad employés always are. It so 
lessens the recuperative powers of the body that simple 
wounds are followed by the most serious and dangerous 
complications. Fractures unite slowly, if at all, and 
wounds of a grave nature, such as those requiring the loss 
of a limb, are almost sure toend fatally. No employé can 
afford to take such risks, and the railway company cannot 
assume such responsibilities.”’ 

“To Dining Car Conductors. 

“Your attention is called to the following extract from 
the Book of Regulations: 

**34. No liquor, wine or beer must be sold or given to 
any employé of the Northern Pacitic Railroad. The term 
‘employé’ must be taken in its broadest sense, and this 
rule must be strictly obeyed. 

** Any violation will be followed by instant dismissal.” 


Wma. G. MELLAR, General Manager. 
FLINT AND PERE MARQUETTE RAILROAD, 


Inclosed I hand you a clipping from our working 
time card which will give you the information asked 
for. Section 5 of Article 1V, of the General Railroad 
Laws of the State of Michigan, reads as follows: 

“No person shall be employed as an engineer, train dis- 
patcher, fireman, baggage-master, conductor, brakeman, 
or any other servant upon any raiiroad, in any of its oper- 
ating departments, who uses intoxicating drinks as a 
beverage; and any company in whose service any such 
person shall knowingly be employed shall be liable to a 
penalty of five hundred dollars for every such offense, to 
be sued for in the name of the people of the State of Michi- 
gan.”’ 

“The use of intoxicating liquors, while on duty, is pro- 
hibited. Persons known to be habitual in the use of them 
will not be retained in the service. Agents and passenger 
train men are prohibited from smoking while on duty.”’ 

SANFORD KEELER, Superintendent. 


PACIFIC SYSTEM OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


I send you herewith General Rule 21, which is in 
force upon our system, and which is the only printed 
rule we have upon this subject. We have in contem- 
plation the issuing of new rules, however, which will 
take still stronger ground against the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, as well as of narcotic drugs. 

“21. The use of intoxicating drinks is stricly forbidden. 
Total abstinence in this particular is necessary to safety 
in operating theroad. Any employé drinking intoxicating 
liquors (or smoking on passenger trains) while on duty, 
will be dismissed fromthe service of the company, and it 
is the duty of all employés, and they are required, to 
report immediately to the Division Superintendent any 
violation of this rule.” 

J. A. FILLMORE, General Superintendent. 
WEST JERSEY RAILROAD. 


I beg to say that I do not know of any rigid rule in 
our system, in relation to railroad employés, in connec- 
tion with intoxicating liquors, except the general busi- 
ness one, that no employé would be retained in the serv- 
ice who is likely to get intoxicated. We do not follow 
men in their babits unneccssarily; but drunkenness is 
looked upon as so entirely inconsistent with railroad 
service, that no man would be retained after contracting 
this habit. W. J. SEWELL, Vice-President. 

CHICAGO, BURLINGTON AND QUINCY RAILROAD. 

I take pleasure in sending you a copy of our rules in 
regard to drinking by employés. 

**1. Men known to be in the habit of becoming intoxica- 
ted shall not be taken into the employ of this company. 

“2. Station agents, train-men and telegraph operators 
who are known to visit drinking pJaces, shall be warned 
that they must stop it at once, if they desire to remain in 
the service of the company, and, if they persist, shall be 
discharged, and shall not be employed again without the 
consent of the General Manager. 

**3. Station agents, train-men and telegraph operators 
known to Lave been drunk, either on or off duty, shall, 
as a rule, be discharged. In special cases, and when it is a 
first offense, superintendents and master mechanics may, 
however, use their discretion; but if the same man 1sfouud 
drunk asecond time, he must be discharged. 

**4. No person discharged for drunkenness shall ke cm- 
ployed again without the consent of the General Manager.” 

T. 8S. HOWLAND, Secretary. 

EAST TENNE=SEE, VIRGINIA AND GEORGIA RAILWAY. 


It is our custom to dispense with the services of those 
who are intoxicated or are in the habit of visiting 
saloons, whether off or on duty. 

C. H. Hupson, General Manager. 

SAVANNAH, AMERICUS AND MONTGOMERY RAILROAD. 


Our rules regarding the use of intoxicating liquors by 
employés, are very strict.. Any employé who is known 
to drink on duty is discharged and not re-employed. 
Of course, we cannot make rules for their guidance 
while off duty, still we take care that all are fully ad- 
vised that drinking will be considered an evidence of 
incompetency, and would have great weight in consid- 
ering the question of advancement. 

W. N. MARSHALL, General Superintendent. 





CHICAGO, ST. PAUL AND KANSAS CITY RAILWAY. 


I inclose you a leaf taken from our Book of Rules, ar- 
ticles eight fully answers your question. 

“8. The use of intoxicating drink by employés will be 
considered sufficient cause for dismissal from the service. 
Smoking is not allowed about the shops, station buildings 
and warehouses. Employés at stations and on trains are 
prohibited from smoking when on duty.” 

Jno. M. EGan, General Manager. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY. 


I take pleasure in inclosing clipping from our code of 
rules showing the stand we take regarding the use of in- 
toxicating liquors by our employés. 

I would further state that when an employé comes on 
duty in a state of intoxication the offense is invariably 
punished by discharge. 

“207. The habitual use of intoxicating drink by em- 
ployés will be considered good cause for dismissal from the 
service. Smoking is not allowed about the shops, station 
buildings and warehouses. Empioyés at stations and on 
passenger trains are prohibited from smoking when on 
duty.” J. M. Burr, Superintendent. 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY. 


In regard to use of intoxicants by our employés, I at- 
tach hereto paragraph 145 in our Book of Rules on this 
subject: 

‘The use of intoxicating liquors will be sufficient reason 
for dismissal.’’ 

G. W. Stevens, General Superintendent. 


THE DENVER AND RIO GRANDE RAILROAD. 


The following is the rule relative to use of intoxicants 
by employés cf this company: 
‘‘ The habitual use of intoxicating drink by employ§s will 
be considered good cause for dismissal.” 
S. F. Smita, General Manager. 
CHICAGO AND WESTERN INDIANA RAILROAD. 


Our rules in relation to the use of intoxicating liquors 
by employés are as follows: 

‘“‘No. 600. Intoxication, or the use of intoxicating 
liquors, will be sufficient cause for dismissal. 

**No. 601. Persons employed in any capacity who fre- 
quent saloons where liquor is sold, or gambling houses, 
will not be retained in the service.’’ 

B. THomas, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Man. 


CHICAGO, ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA RAILWAY. 


I inclose copy of rule No. 12, addressed particularly 
to train-men, but equally applicable to all employés of 
this company: 

‘‘The habitual use of intoxicating liquors by employés 
is positively prohibited. No person known so to use them 
will be retained in the company’s employ.” 

E. W. WINTER, General Manager. 


THE MISSOURI PACIFIC RAILWAY. 

The Missouri Pacific Riilway Company have issued no 
new rules or instructions in regard to the use of intoxi- 
cating liquors. The followiag are the rules of the com- 
pany on this subject which have been in force for sev- 
eral years: 

“The use of beer or other intoxicating liquors by any 
employéof this company while on duty is strictly prohib- 
ited, and no employé will be allowed to have any such liq- 
ucrs in or about any station, shop or yard or other premises 
of this company at any time or under any circumstances. 

* Any conductor, train-man, engineer, fireman, switch- 
man or other employés who are known to habitually use 
intoxicating liquors, either while on or off duty, will be 
promptly and permanently dismissed from the service of 
the company. 

* Division superintendents, master mechanics and all 
other subordinate officers and foremen are instructed to 
see that these rules are strictly enforced at all times.” 
Considering the large number of employésin the service 
of this company, the officers very seldom have occasion 
to enforce the above rules; they are, however, strictly 
¢nforced in all eases that come to their notice. 

We specify beer as an intoxicant for the reason that a 
great many people do not consider it so. 

These rules are kept posted in all the offices, shops and 
stations of the company. 

I understand the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company have the most stringent rules on this subject 
of any road in this country, althoI have never seen their 
rules. R, E. RicKerR, General Superintendent, 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND NORTHERN RAILWAY, 


We have issued no general orders in regard to drunk- 
ennesg, But our men well understand that discharge 
will follow such action; and men seen about saloons 
are not retained in our service. C. J. Ives, Pres’t. 


EVANSVILLE AND TERRE HAUTE RAILROAD, 


In view of the great responsibility that attaches to an 
engineer, a conductor, or other train-man in the dis- 
charge of his duty, it behooves the railroad company, 
by every means in its power, to ordain most mgid rules 
and apply the strictest measures, whereby even a ten- 
dency to indulge in any intoxicant may be prevented. 

It is a difficult matter to regulate men’s habits by a 
code of rules alone. It is an obvious fact, however, that 
if a man allows the practice of indulgence to grow upon 
him when off duty, he will probably give way sometime 
or other while on duty; hence it is our purpose to keep 
every temptation from our employés, to the end that the 





habit of sobriety may be encouraged and fostered at 
home and in their private relations, as well as on the 
road. A train-man upon whom the management of a 
train rests can be depended upon to control it with a 
cool head in an emergency only when his brain is per- 
fectly clear—a state attained by regularity of habits. 

All applicants for admission to our train service are 
examined on this subject, and all candidates for promo- 
tion in the service must be of good character and relia- 
ble, 

Too strict a discipline cannot be established to elevate 
the moral status of atrain-man. On that moral stand- 
ard depends his efficiency to a great degree. 

GEo. W. SAUL, General Manager. 
THE OREGONIAN RAILWAY. 

The rules of the Oregonian Railroad Company regard- 
ing the use of intoxicating liquors by their employés 
will probably be the same as those of the Southern Pa- 
cific Company, which read as follows: 

“The use of intoxicating drinks is strictly forbidden. 
Total abstinence in this particular is necessary to safety 
in operating the road. Any employé drinking intoxicating 
liquors (or smoking on passenger trains) while on duty, 
will be dismissed from the service ot the company; and it 
is the duty of all employés, and they are required to report 
immediately to the Superintendent any violation of this 
rule.” 

L, A. FIELDs, Acting Superintendent. 


BUFFALO, ROCHESTER AND PITTSBURGH RAILWAY. 


The only codified rules in force on this line are those 
printed on the time-table for the government of em- 
ployés. They.refer solely to the duties of the men, in 
connection with the train service, and the rule on this 
subject is as follows: 

“14. The use of intoxicating drinks, while on duty, is 
prohibited. Employés known to use them in excess at any 
time will not be retained in the service.” 

A book of rules is being formulated, which, when 
completed, will embrace the subject of the use of in- 
toxicants by employés. The practices on this line are 
similar to those on other lines with which I have been 
connected—prohibiting the use intoxicating drinks while 
on duty. Employés known to use them to excess are 
subject to dismissal from the service. 

Ww. W. BALDWIN, Vice-President. 


AUSTIN AND NORTHWESTERN RAILROAD. 


We have no published rule prohibiting the use of in- 
toxicants by our employés, but we discourage its use as 
much as we can by the discharge of employés who are 
addicted to it. Being asmall corporation, and mixing 
with our employés daily, we have no necessity for such 
a rule. 

We have had occasion recently to dismiss an engineer 
on this ground, the only one in five years. 

A. N. LEITNAKER, General Superintendent. 


KANSAS CITY, FORT SCOTT AND MEMPHIS RAILROAD. 


This company never issued any order in regard to 
drinking habits of its employés. Every applicant for 
employment in the train service of the company signs 
the accomyanying blank (Form 537), in which he agrees, 
if employed, to abstain from the use of intoxicating 
liquors, and to avoid visiting saloons and places of low 
resort where liquor is sold. Every man employed by 
this and associate companies has subscribed to this form 
ofagreement. Known violators of it would be instantly 
discharged. 

**T hereby apply for a situation as ——, and, if accepted, 
agree to faithfully observe all rules and regulations; to pay 
all my bills promptly each month; to maintain strict in- 
tegrity of character; to abstain from the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors; to avoid visiting saloons and places of low 
resort, or where liquor is sold, and to perform my daties to 
the best of my ability.” 

Gero. H. NETTLETON, President and General Manager. 

ST. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO RAILWAY. 


For several years the St. Louis and San Francisco Rail- 
way Company has established and enforced the rule that 

“ The use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage is strictly 
prohibited, and will be considered sufficient cause for dis- 
missal.” 
This applies to all employés, but most especially to train- 
men and engine-men; and the re-employment of any one 
dismissed for intoxication is forbidden. 

H. L. MorRiL1, Secund Vice-Pres. and Gen’! Manager. 


WHITE AND BLACK RIVER VALLEY RAILWAY. 

We allow no intemperance among our employés while 
engaged in running trains nor at other times; but can- 
not say that we demand total abstemiousness when off 
duty, but if found using v nous or malt liquors to €x- 
cess or even frequency we bounce them. 

R. W. MARTIN, President. 
INDIANAPOLIS, DECATUR AND WESTERN RAJLWAY. 


Our rule reads: 

“Employés of this company using intoxicating liquors 
as a beverage will not be retained in the service.” 

We enforce this and have a perfect understanding 
with each man before employing him regarding the 
same; require him to sign a contract that he will not 
use it, and will use his influence to prevent others from 
doing so, and will stay away from where it is sold. 

L. A. Boyp, Superintendent, 
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ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD. 


The usual restrictions regarding the use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors are placed upon our engineers, firemen, 
conductors, brakemen, switchmen and others; and 
rules forbidding’ the use of same while on duty are 
printed on the back of our working time cards. The 
penalty for any infringement of these rules is imme- 
diate dismissal. Special effort is made in the employ- 
ment of any man to ascertain his habits. 

C. A. Beck, General Manager, 


CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND ST. PAUL RAILWAY. 


Since about three years ago the rule in regard to the 
use of intoxicating liquor by employés, a copy of which 
is inclosed herewith, has been printed on our time cards 
and is strictly enforced. As far as my experience goes, 
it has proven to be the most practical rule governing 
the matter that we could devise. 


“Phe use of intoxicating drinks has proven a most fruit 
ful source of trouble to railways as well as to individuals. 
The company will exereise the most rigid scrutiny in 
reference to the habitsof employés in this respect, and any 
employé who has been dismissed on this account will not 
be reemployed. Drinking when on duty or frequenting 
saloons will not be tolerated, and preference will be given 
to those who do not drink at all.” 


ROSWELL MILLER, President. 


OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RAILWAY. 


This company has issued no order regently with 
regard to the use of intoxivants by employés; but in our 
book of rules governing employés of the Transportation 
Department, which took effect in November, 1888, the 
following appears: 

“The use of intoxicating drinks while on duty is pro- 
hibited. Employés known to use them in excess at any 
time will not be retained in the service.” ; . 


J. F. BARNARD, President. 
OLD COLONY RAILROAD. 


Our book of rules and regulations governing the de- 
partment of train service contains a rule prohibiting the 
use of intoxicating drink by employés, and the follow- 
ing is a copy of the same: 


‘The use of intoxicating drink is strictly forbidden. 

“ Any employé appearing on duty under the influence of 
liquor will be forthwith dismissed, and those who do nut 
use intoxicating drinks will receive the preference in pro- 
motions and employment. Smoking is also prohibited 
while on duty, and at all stations and on the trains, except 
in the smoking-car.”’ 


J. R. KENDRICK, General Manager. 


THE WABASH RAILROAD, 


We do not countenance the use of intoxicating liquors 
during business hours. The competent sober man is a 
fit subject for promotion. 

Cuas. M. Hays, General Manager. 


ST. LOUIS, ALTON AND TERRE HAUTE RAILROAD. 


We make it a point to engage no nan whom we know 
to be in the habit of drinking; and if we learn of an 
employé being intoxicated while on or uff duty he is 
summarily dismissed. If he is found loitering around 
or visiting saloons he i3 cautioned, and if tbe offense is 
repeated after that, we do not want him in the service. 

The railroads of this country cannot afford to employ 
drinking men, and the sooner they get rid of them the 
better. Gro. W. PARKER, Prest. and Gen’! Mgr. 


THE CENTRAL RAILROAD OF GEORGIA, 


There are no general regulations in the matter re- 
ferred to on this road, further than that men found 
intoxicated on duty are discharged. 

E. P. ALEXANDER, President. 


NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE AND BOSTON RAILROAD, 


Weare very strict regarding drunkenness, but have 
no printed order on the subject. We have very little 
trouble, however, as most of our employés have been 
in the company for a number of years. 

J. W. MILLER, General Manager. 


THE ARKANSAS MIDLAND RAILROAD, 


The following is an extract from the regulations pub- 
lished by the managers of this line: 


“The use of whisky or other liquors while on duty is 
positively prohibited, and drunkenness on or off duty will 
be considered sufficient cause for dismissal.” 


CHICAGO AND ALTON RAILROAD. 


The following is an extract from the regulations of the 
company: 

‘* Intoxication or habitual or frequent use of intoxicat- 
ing liquors will be sufficient reason for dismissal. Persons 
employed in running trains, in any capacity, who are known 
to practice drinking intoxivatinog liquors, will be forthwith 
discharged.” 

C. H. CHAPPELL, General Manager. 


CHICAGO AND EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD. 


We have in force the rule you mention, Any em. 
ployé found to be in the habit of drinking is dismissed 
atonce, D, R. PaTTRRsoN, General Superintendent, 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE POINT OF AIM. 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 


It was Sainte-Beuve, I believe, who made the most of 
judging an artist by what he aimed to do, rather than 
by what he did. Accurate thinking sets the proposition 
involved in the suggestion among the double questions. 
One lobe, so to name it, forces us to reject moral re- 
sponsibility, the other presents evil as equal to good asa 
means of compassing a purpose. If a man aim at good, 
says one side of the theory, it can make no difference 
what he aim with. Moreover, adds the other side, if a 
man be successful in his aim, whether for good or for 
bad, he must have the reward of critical praise. If I 
kill a miser with the purpose to get his money and with 
it to build schools and churches, my aim has been good 
and I am to be commended. Or if I burn a church and 
a school-house in order to make an end of a neighbor- 
hocd quarrel, my successful arson is to be judged favor- 
ably. Truly this isa very convenient and elastic theory 
of judicial duty. An author writes a book and hands it 
over to the critic for judgment, at the same time ex- 
claiming: ‘* You have no right to measure this work by 
any other standard than the aim I had in writing it. 
The only question is: Have I made good my aim? IfI 
have done just what I purposed to do you must give me 
favorable judgment regardless of any other considera- 
tion.” . 

Tke critic takes the book and looks into it. As a fact 
he finds that the author has aimed to subvert the morals 
of mankind, and has, with amazing cleverness, built up 
an apparently flawless system of diabolical philosophy 
through means of a poem or a fiction; but he further 
finds that, in order to reach even the most obdurate lover 
of good, the writer has stuutly claimed that his aim has 
been to build a temple of evil, whose very perfection 
would repel the soul of the beholder and turn it back 
upon righteousness. ‘1 aim to do good,” cries the cun- 
ning author, ‘‘ and you must not for a moment question 
my sincerity.” So the critic’s lips are closed if he accepts 
the theory that the aim is everything. 

The ‘ Editor’s Study ” of Harper's Magazine, recently 
set forth some very sound views of the character of true 
criticism; butin the same paper some remarks on the 
substance of the critic’s business and on the function of 
the literary judge seemed to me quite misleading and 
altcgether ill-considered. The misconceptions of the 
temper of contempvrary criticism stand out clearly in 
what Mr. Howells says regarding English and American 
reviewers. He thinks that our critics are ferocious, 
dishonest, evil-minded and incempetent. It appears to 
me that the contrary is nearer the truth. Never in the 
history of literature had the world so many honest, un- 
prejudiced and competent critics. As to ferocity there 
is none; but there is a great deal of very plain-spoken 
condemnation of men who wish to have their avowed 
aims cover and shield them from the consequences of 
the means used 10 compass their apparent purposes. 
The “‘ Editor’s Study” set itself up in the critic’s busi- 
ness some years ago, and has done some excellent work 
at its trade. Aort of genial ferocity has marked not 
a little of its out-put, and it must not grumble too much 
if the world has given it back a little more than it has sent 
forth. It may be that criticism bas been a failure with 
the ‘“‘ Study,” we are inclined to fear that it has; but it 
should be a consolation for it to know that it has fur- 
nished the *‘ anonymous critics ” and some that are not 
anonymous, a large amount of fun. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Howells in condemning 
anonymous criticism; but the fact is that very little 
criticism is anonymous. As an editorial in the New 
Orleans Times Democrat recently has shown, altho the 
reviews in our journals are not signed, their sources 
are not unknown. For instance, it is no secret who 
writes the literary reviews in THE INDEPENDENT. It 
strikes me, moreover, as singularly unfortunate that 
the ‘‘Study” should berate critics for ferocity and for at- 
tacking the motives of authors, and in the same breath 
fall afoul of men who write reviews and accuse them 
of dishonesty ! 





“ Should a critic meet a critic 
Comin’ thro’ the rye, 
Ifa critic thump a critic 
Need a critic cry?” 

The aim of criticism stould not be merely to humor 
the intentions of artists—not merely to sit in judgment 
on an author’s success in carrying out his purpose. If 
this were so Mr. Howells would be right in his attack 
upon critics. His aim would justify his somewhat ia- 
temperate language, if ever an aim cuuld justify it. 

That there are men and women writing for the press 
who take advantage of the anonymous review to vent 
spleen is altogether probable; but, smce dueling is no 
more, I cannot see how an enforcement of personal re- 
sponsibility would follow the signing of the articles. A 
person who would write an anonymous bit of spleen 
would write it with hisname attached if he had to and 
the journal would print 1t just as readily. The evil is 
in publishing the objectionable article and nct its anony- 
mous utterance, The aim of the writer may be attained 
with consummate art, even in an anonymous critique 
that brims over with spleen. According to the theory 
of judging an author by what he aims to do these ex- 
pert backbitera ere entitied to favorable notice; for they 
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may claim sincerity and point out that their purpose is 
to do good. 

Aim is ove thing, the trend of art quite another thing. 
What most occupies the consideration of just criticism 
is the ultimate significance of the thing to be judged. 
Art that is not of life and life-giving is defective. What 
is not for the betterment of life is against it; and if 
ethics be excluded from the judicial view there will be 
found no absolute criterion of art. Architecture is a 
beautiful art; but shall we commend the architect, no 
matter how fair his aim, no matter how striking his 
structures, if his buildings all fall in upon their owners 
and crush them? He planned and built without con- 
science fabrics of destruction; he carried out his pur- 
pose with incomparable perfection of art (if that be art 
which takes life instead of making it), and the critics 
must not deny that he was a great architect. 

If there has been criticism in recent years that ap- 
peared brutal in spirit and unsparing in terms, has it 
not been aimed at a so-called art whose brutality was 
not mere appearance? If the critic has found “ light- 
nees of touch” and ‘* reserve of statement” inadequate 
in dealing with an art that boasted of its preference for 
the unclean and the unlawful, who is to blame? 

Not so long ago, when certain critics, of whom the 
genial ‘ Study” was one, were assuming *‘ a controlling 
force,” taking to themselves “‘ airs of sovereignty” and 
‘* trying to issue decrees” to the effect that Tolstoi was 
the greatest moral force that ever wrought in fiction, I 
predicted Tolstoi’s fall into utter bestiality. That was 
thought to be ‘‘ brutal criticism,” and I felt a few bricks 
bouncing off my devoted head. Well, Mr. Wanamaker, 
our Postmaster-General], has found Tolstoi’s latest fiction 
too beastly to be permitted in the mails. I now beg to 
inquire if it would not have been better if the critics had 
(from the beginuing) told the plain truth about Tolstoi 
and his hideous ‘** aims,” and had thus rendered it un- 
necessary for the Postmaster-General to exercise cen- 
sorship? My own thought is, and I express it with a 
smile of perfect friendship, that the “‘ Study” has least 
reason, of all persons in the world, for complaining at 
critics for attempting to ‘‘issue decrees,” unless it is 
complaining of itself; for if the ‘‘ Study” did not insist 
(for a year or two unceasingly) upon having its decree 
in the Tolstoi matter taken as final law I am unable to 
understand very plain, positive and vehement English. 

For my part, I see no difference, save in degree, be- 
tween ‘‘Anna Karénina” and the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata,” 
nor yet between the ‘‘ Kreutzer Sonata” and ‘‘ My Relig- 
ion.” They are all species of the same genus. I did not 
at first andI do not now believe in Tolstoi’s sincerity, 
grapting that he is a sane man; but I have never be- 
lieved him sane. From the first he has been a * crank”; 
in his shoe-making, his poverty theory, his non-resist- 
ance theory, and in his pretense of writing nasty books 
for religion’s and virtue’s sake. His ‘‘ aims” may have 
been this, that or the other in theory; but in fact his 
books have been as brutally vile as his pretense of shoe- 
making and plowing, and his preposterous garb of pov- 
erty have been too plainly mere advertisement to be 
even picturesque. Criticism reaches the man when the 
man insists upon setting himself bodily in his books. It 
is no critic’s fault that Tolstoi has paraded himself in 
** Confessions,” ‘‘ My Religion,” and a number of novels 
dealing with unholy subjects; but it is a grave error 
that critics have committed, this unstinted praise of 
Tolstoi on account of his alleged ‘ aims” in writing 
such books, 

Perhaps the most amusing turn of it all is that the 
‘Study ” should (after insisting so long upon having its 
own way in the matter of criticism) suddenly turn about 
and deny the sincerity of critics. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
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A SCIENCE THEATER. 


BY PROF. RUFUS B, RICHARDSON, PH.D, 











GERMANY is not generally looked upon as the land 
of novelties; but Berlin poesesses one novelty so impor- 
cant that it seems worthy of attention and description. 
Every day one sees on each of the several thousand 
large woodeu columns standing at almost every street 
corner, along with the other theater announcements, the 
fcllowing: ‘* Urania, in the Science Theater (Wéssen- 
schaftliches Theater), at 8 P. M.; The Primeval World,” 
or, on another day, ‘‘The Journey from the Earth, to the 
Moon.” If one follows this standing invitation he will 
see something interesting. If he chooses the ‘‘ Journey 
to the Moon” he will find that he has a popular lecture 
on astronomy actually put upon the stage. 

In the place of actors, to be sure, one finds a single 
reader or declaimer, who mounts a desk in front of the 
curtain and gives the lecture to the audience; but all the 
scenic effects which the stage affords are called in to 
aid the lecture. After a short prolog on the purpose 
of the lecture, the curtain rises on a scene near Berlin 
on the morning of the last great eclipse of the sun, 
August 19th, 1887. Morning twilight comes on. The 
world begins to stir in anticipation of the usual sunrise, 
when fo! in the place of the usual sun, up comes a 
blood-red sickle, which soon disappears and weird lights 
appear argund a black disk. Nature is shrouded in a 
vei} worse than pitch darkness, Animals feel the terror 
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which men uninstructed to look for such a phenomenon 
used to feel. The tension is soon relieved by the re-ap- 
pearance of the sickle reversed, and the gradual passage 
into an every-day light. The lecture all the while pro- 
ceeds explaining the cause of the strange phenomenon; 
i. e., that the moon has come between the earth and 
the sun, Attention being thus fastened upon the moon, 
the spectators are made to approach that body by suc- 
cessive scenes. 

The next scene affords a look at the earth froma 
point of view in space at some distance from it. We 
now see how the same eclipse appears from this 
point, and see the shadow of the moon sweeping over a 
small area of the great revolving globe, moving eastward 
from Berlin over the Russian border, taking its course 
between St. Petersburg and Moscow into Asia, where we 
leave it on the dropping of the curtain. In the next 
scene one sees an eclipse of the moon from a point in 
space where he beholds both earth and moon in their 
relative size, and sees the moon pass into the broad 
shadow of the earth. Thus by two successive stages one 
is brought nearer the moon, until he sees it as the most 
powerful telescopes present it. With the mountains all 
spread out before the sight, a disquisition on the moon’s 
surface is intelligible and impressive. 

Not to give every detail, one is at last introduced to 
the surface of the moon itself. The grandeur of that 
dead world is an impressive scene, Then comes a scene 
representing the moon by earth-light, corresponding to 
our moonlight night, resolved into sunlight at the close 
of the scene, as the sun rises wasting his glory on those 
desert fields. Then we are shown an eclipse of the sun 
as seen from the surface of the moon, or how things 
look there on the occurrence of what we call an eclipse 
of the moon. 

Returning to the earth with a comfortable ‘‘ home 
again” feeling, but with a new interest in all the opera- 
tions of our satellite, we have a magnificent scene in the 
High Alps, sunset, evening glow, and following eclipse 
of the moon, in which the disk is seen still dull red in 
the earth-light, which we had already seen surrounding 
us when we witnessed from the moon the same occur- 
rence, or what there appeared as an eclipse of the sun by 
the earth. 

Then comes the closing scene, a sunset in St. Paul, a 
volcanic island of the Indian Ocean, accompanied by a 
comparison of the so-called volcanoes of the moon with 
those of the earth. The scene-painter has exbausted his 
art to leave on the mind of the spectator an impression 
of the glory and beauty of earth encircled by sea and sky 
and lighted by the glorioussun. Tbe two hours’ instruc- 
tion closed with an appeal to the feelings. The same 
chords are touched upon which great Nature plays in 
summer evenings when we have all felt more than we 
can express. 

The other representation, ‘“‘ The Primeval World,” a lec- 
ture on geology, is incomparably more effective in its 
scenic display. The twelve scenes present the world in 
its various conditions from primeval chaos down to the 
present, witb the convulsions through which it passed, 
It would be tedious to catalog each scene. Particularly 
grand is a ‘“‘ Volcanic Outbreak of the Devonian Age,” 
which changes the whole face of Nature. Impressive 
also are the ‘“‘ Forest of the Carboniferous Age” and a 
‘Jurassic Landscape” with its giant lizards. When 
the eleventh scene presents the ‘‘ Lake of Zurich” with 
the morning sun rising upon a simple community of 
lake dwellers, one feels that the reign of monsters is 
over, and wants to rise and shout *‘ Hurrah for man!” 
But when a Mediterranean shore is introduced crowned 
with eloquent ruins, and pensive music fills the air, the 
feelings are toned down, and the spectators are sent 
home in somewhat of that quiet, thoughtful frame of 
mind in which the old Greek tragedy was supposed to 
leave them. 

The story of the origin of the Urania Institute, of 
which the theater is only one branch, is a very interest- 
ing one. Some years ago Professor Forster, the director 
of the Berlin Astromical Observatory and a professor 
in the university, was troubled by the great number of 
people, not students, who wished to look at the moon 
and other heavenly bodies through the observatory 
telescopes. It did not seem right to shut them out. 
Germans always have sympathy with one who “ wants 
to know.” The observatory management proceeded in 
a patient German way to take applications and to accom- 
modate the applicantsin order so far as possible. But 
the calendar became clogged with applications six 
months in advance. Professor Forster appealed to the 
Government, the first and natural resort of a German, 
for an appropriation to set up telescopes in a separate 
building, to supply the evident demand, He failed to 
secure the appropriation. 

After this there gradually matured in his mind and 
the minds of several of his associates the idea of an in- 
stitution of popular instruction with not only telescopes 
but a great quantity of physical apparatus. Then came 
the thought of calling in that great auxiliary, the stage. 
Thus what, asa benevolent enterprise confined to the 
simple scope of giving people a chance to look through 
telescopes, was about to be abandoned for lack of funds, 
now became a promising financial venture. A stock 
company was formed, and the result was the Urania. 
It has already bean in operation a year, and has, I am 





told, paid eight per cent. on the investment. Yetso 
strong is thefeeling that an educational institution of 
this sort should be supported by the State, that the pro- 
prietors still talk of having the Government take it off 
their hands and give it an assured durability. 

The actuating motives of the projectors of the Urania 
were not mercenary. The movement was in spérit 
rather like that of the University Extension movement 
in England. These men felt that a good deal of the 
pleasure of the poorer people of Berlin was rather crass. 
To the minds of many, beer drinking has a proper limit, 
which bas been widely overstepped in Germany. 

Then again the larger theaters, particularly the 
Royal Theater, supported by the Government, tho 
powerful educational aids, could not reach the poor, 
who could not afford to buy tickets. The cheap theater, 
on the other hand, furnished often cheap stuff, if not 
worse. Thus came the desire of a cheap theater, which 
should at the same time be above reproach and yet be 
interesting. 

The institute is open from noon until1i1Pp.M. In the 
evening before the theatrical representation you may 
see crowds of Germans who “ want to know ” investi- 
gating microscopes, spectroscopts, phonographs, electric 
railways; in fact, all sorts of electric and magnetic 
apparatus, and other apparatus, a catalog of which 
would be too long to give. Near each piece are “‘ Direc- 
tions for Use,” and willing directors are also constantly 
moving about the rooms. The six large telescopes bave 
unfortunately been of little use for most of the sum- 
mer, as rain clouds hovered over Berlin, dropping rain 
every day for a month and a half previous to July 
14th,giving a grim humor to the remark in the ** Journey 
to the Moon” that the view of the moon which is 
here vouchsafed is independent of the weather. It 
should have been remarked earlier that the eclipse of 
1887 is here given as it ought to have been, and not as 
it actually presented itself, 

Occasionallyin the place of the stage representation a 
regular lectureis given. Dr. Schultz-Hencke gives two 
lectures on photography on two cunsecutive evenings 
with abundant apparatus and experiments on the 
stage. 

The characteristic feature and the drawing power of 
the institute is, however, its novel theater. The 
lectures that form the basis of the representations are 
admirably written by Dr. M. Wilhelm Meyer. But 
they are probably no better than Professor Young 
could write. In the Urania, however, they go in 
at the eye as well as at the ear. The scene painter 
and the declaimer are as important as the writer of 
the lecture, who intrusts his work to them, and 
does not appear before the audience. The one man 
who appears to be doing the whole thing is the actor 
or declaimer. This is Karl Bergmann, who was an 
actor of good standing, but who regards his present 
position as an important promotion. With a voice of 
admirable clearness and flexibility he declaims the 
lecture as if it were his own, turning confidentially to 
the audierce, using such phrases as, ‘‘my respected 
hearers,” “I call your attention,” etc. If the rdéle 
which he plays seems in this description of it insigniti- 
cant, it is not soin fact. Many good scientitic lectures 
are spoiled by bad delivery. The Urania avoids that 
rock by choosing a man who is master of the art of 
delivery. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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BERLIN NOTES. 


BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW. 











Mr, Eugene Richter-—-to continue my description of 
the men who are prominent in the Reichstag—belongs 
to the section whose places are marked by a red 
streak on the plan of the hall. The red in his case is 
become fainter as the ‘‘ bloody social-democracy ” has 
made the opinions of his Freisinnige (free thinking) 
party appear comparatively mild; but he counts among 
the Lefts or the Opposition, and is a political boss of 
the robustest kind. In looks, he possesses many traits 
of the bon-vivant; and his general air of urbane satis- 
faction represents, perhaps, the present temper of his 
faction. This, too, has grown to large proportions and 
come into tolerably peaceful estates. The vehemence 
that characterized its spirit and was the expression of 
its dead leader Lasker’s face, is gone further left into 
the pbysiognomies of Liebknecht and Von Vollmar, and 
the ranks of the Socialists, where, indeed, the brunt of 
battle now falls. Mr. Schrader, the friend of Frederick 
III, resembles Dr. Miquel. Dr. Virchow has the same 
type of figure as Von Vollmar, who sits like bim at 
one of the fourteen front desks of the hall—only fur- 
ther left in accordance with the Baron’s closer iden- 
tification with democracy and the Labor Party. Both 
are medium sized, with stooping shoulders and gray 
bair and beards. 

Liebknecht has the air of a busy, occupied man. He 
is fifty-nine years old; is bushy-haired, has a bony, 
pointed face, well furnished with a short brown, gray- 
ish beard, a lithe, active figure, and wonderfully fine 
nervous hands; his hands, in fact, are his saving feat- 
ure, for the portrait he otherwise would make is that of 
dozens of care-worn Germans of middle birth and poor 














fortunes. They convey the impression which one gets 
of his powers of concentaation, being extraordinarily 
prompt and versatile, as much as anything else, for their 
touch is strikingly quick, sure, adequate and short. He 
writes with rapidity; and he continues at a task during 
the stormiest sittings, and not tasks of an inferior order, 
such as notes and letters, like Benningsen, for instance, 
who will spend two minutes in adjusting a postage 
stamp with exactness in its corner while the rest of the 
House is on its legs shouting, but dissertations of great 
length and logical sequence. 

Liebknecht, indeed, is the literary expeunder of Social 
Democratism. It is he who has done most to develop 
Marx’s ideas, and to fit them to the latest turns which 
social facts have taken as to the arguments which oppo- 
sitional factions have set forth. He is a college-bred 
man, and studied philosophy and philology. But his 
style becomes readily popular when there is occasion 
for it, just as it is made unsurpassable in parliamentary 
dignity, conciseness, clearness and forcibleness, where 
reserve is necessary. His book is prohibited; he has 
been incarcerated in fortresses and locked up in jails; 
his homein Leipzic was forbidden him by martial Jaw, 
and his stay in Berlin as a private man, by the Social- 
ists’ penal law. But he has held his ground both mor- 
ally and physically. He has stuck to his principles; 
and, instead of emigrating to secure peace for himself, 
he has stuck to his beloved native soil and preached 
international peace. During the recent debates on the 
bill for new military grants, members of the Center 
and the Liberal Parties mustered courage to question 
the necessity of the measure. It was Liebknacht who 
shouldered the opprobrium of condemning the very spirit 
and principle of militarism. Ostracism has done 
its worst on him the nation feels. He dreads it no 
more, 

A few other men are wont to draw notice, and many 
others enjoy esteem for special talents and acquire- 
mepts. But these are the members whom the German 
public knows; who are leaders of the great political 
factions of the Empire, or engage national interest be- 
cause of the newness of their rank as ministers and as 
favorites of the Emperor. Their names have recurred 
in all reports of the session, while other speakers have 
been flattered by mention only in the special organs of 
their side. The casual visitor, dropping into the gallery 
of an afternoon, has recognized them by seeing the 
House fill with members from the foyer, when they 
were to speak; generally three-fourths of the desks 
stand with empty seats, and a favorite practice of inimi- 
cal parties is to shine ostentatiously by their flight from 
the hall when an opponent mounts into the rostrum, 
These men compel attention either by the substance or 
the manner of their talk, and neither their colleagues 
in the Reichstag, nor the public outside, can afford to 
ignore what they say. 

The bills brought before them included two of prime 
importance; one for increasing the peace footing of the 
army, and including or involving a grant of seventy- 
three million marks for military purposes, and a labor 
bill, The former was a measure that struck the coun- 
try like a blow when its proposal first got whispered, 
The great row over the septennat three years ago found 
its settlement in the understanding that the peace-foot- 
ing of the army became fixed through it, once for all, 
for seven years. And with the powerful increase of 
Liberals and Socialists in the House, opposition was 
expected of a stormy sort. But the bill got carried 
through, the Centers, or Catholics, casting their deter- 
mining votes in favor of the Government. All the 
progress which the friends of disarmament can note 
from the prolonged struggle in the German Reichstag, 
is the concession by Caprivi, to grant a greater number 
of furloughs to men who are perfect in drill, than has 
hitherto been the practice to grant. The proposition 
was Windhorst’s, and it was the most modest one made 
in the way of a demand from the people for a compen- 
sation from Government. The repayment required by 
the Liberals for the new sacrifice of money was a de- 
crease in the compulsory term of active service from 
three years to two years. The Socialists protested 
against the prevailing system altogether, and wanted 
instead of compensations an international conference to 
decide on abolishing standing armies, 

The Socialists and Liberals voted in company against 
the second, or Labor Bill, which, under the guise of 
social reform, actually sustains the old patriarchal 
authority of guilds and masters. But this bill, like the 
former, was successfully set through by means of 
Center voices; thus fulfilling a prophecy of Bismarcks 
which declared that well-trained Catholics would 
always uphold monarchical measures, 

In the moment when this proof was being added to 
the far-sightedness of the Prince, in the Reichstag, 
however, he was losing consideration in the country 
at large. I have recorded the relapse in the regard 
of the official press. What has now taken place isa 
fall of national favor. 

The causes of it are the interviews which he has givea 
in Friedrichsruh to the reporters of foreign news- 
papers, and the matter of those interviews. German 
tradition, unlike that of England and the practice of 
Americans, are still feudally strong against the inter- 
course of men high in position with the public press, 
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The public in German eyes is plebs: Princes and t he 
men about princes are to avoid it. They may use it, if 
they like; and may gull it, if they must; but they are 
never to initiate it into exclusive secrets or treat it like 
anequal. The hubbub raised over Sir More] Mackenzie 
communicating witb British newspapers and the rage 
against Dr. Geffcken for editing Fredrick I{I’s private 
journal, are cases in point, as I showed at the time. 
One wonders that Prince Bismarck should have forgot- 
ten them. 

But Nemesis seems to haveset her finger on the throat 
of the Prince’s popularity, and to be strangling at the 
same time his proper memory. The more he finds his 
opinions neglected, or sees them criticised by his former 
organs and followers, the oftener does he exclaim: ‘‘ I 
lost my office in February, but not my political experi- 
ence!” And as to not keeping silent now, when out of 
office, his retort is: ‘‘I am a fighting man; and my 
friends ought to know that I can’t but die in armor as I 
have lived in it!” His ejaculations, so distinguished by 
sharpness and pathos, and once of such matchless influ- 
ence, are now in vain. The press of the land combines 
in pointing out to the solitary state-man that they con- 
tradict his former axioms. If he harped on one string 
more than another when in power it was the string of 
monarchical loyalty. His favorite description of him- 
self was ‘‘a subject of genuine old Markish spirit and 
blood,” And ‘‘old Markish spirit and blood,” if it 
means anything, means silent subjection to the will and 
intentions of the King. Where isan example of an 
official scratching his sore political head before the pub- 
lic—and, Heaven keep us, before a foreign public! In 
all old Markish (Brandenburg and Prussian) history 
there is no such an example. Your old loyalists, toa 
man, resent the setting of thisone. Liberals, in pretend- 
ing to resent it, use it to revenge the martyrs to Bis- 
marck’s past, and claim that Bismarck, if still Chan- 
cellor, would instantly hang a Count Henry Arnim or 
Dr. Geffcken process upon such an ex-Minister as 
himself. 

Germany is a good country to be prime minister in, 
but more comfortable ones exist for ministers with the 
shorter Latin prefix of ex to their titles, 








Sine Arts. 
PAUL RENOUARD AND HIS PAINTINGS. 


BY AGNES FARLEY MILLAR, 








Alt Paris has journeyed lately to the Theatre of Ap- 
plication to look at the collection of drawings, pen-and- 
ink sketches and etchings exhibited by Paul Renouard. 

This artist is but little known in France, but he hasa 
wide reputation outside his native land; in America, par- 
ticularly, he is known and appreciated as he deserves to be. 
He has very recently returoed from the United States from 
whence he brought a number of studies, giving the prefer- 
ence to character sketches taken from the political world 
at Washington. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain a card of introduction 
to the artist, and determined to profit by it and visit him 
in his studio before the pictures intended for exhibition 
should have left it. Monseiur Renouard isthe most nomad- 
ic of artists; and I was told if I wanted to see him there 
was no time to lose; he wasin Paris for a few days only, 
and would probably not remain even until the opening of 
his exhibition. 

It was somewhat late in the afternoon when I arrived at 
his dwelling, in the Rue de l’Arbre Sec, between the 
Louvre and the Central Markets. A rather odd part for a 
studio, I thought; as after having traversed numerous 
murky courts and climbed many flights of stairs, I found 
myself in a narrow corridor, through whose thick atmos- 
phere, heavy with the odors of ages, the struggling beams 
of a hanging lantern dimly penetrated. I began to feel a 
little‘ alarmed, there was something sinister about the 
place; however, I mustered up courage to knock at a low 
door. It was immediately flung open by a terrific looking in- 
dividual with an enormous beard and frowning eyebrows. 
On receipt of my card and explanation, however, the frown 
relaxed, andin its place came a charming smile; it was 
Paul Renouard himself, and he most cordially invited me 
in. 

“You did wisely in coming this afternoon,’’ he said; 
“to-morrow you would not have found me. I am off in a 
few hours to Rome, whereI am going to make my Holy 
Week. That is,” he added, ‘‘I am going to watch other 
people make theirs, and do illustrations thereof for the 
Figaro.”’ 

Renouard’s atelier shows none of the diletantti elegance 
of the modern artist. There are no tapestry hangings, 
no armor, no bits of china or faience—nothing but an im- 
mense room most evidently a ‘‘workshop,” furnished with 
the severest simplicity; with bare walls not even broken 
by a window, all the light coming from the top. For sev- 
eral days M. Renouard had been hard at work collecting 
and centralizing his pictures, etc., for this exhibition; the 
studio was literally full of them, piled on chairs, on tables, 
lying in heaps on the floor, leaning up in stacks in the cor- 
ners; and [ sighed as I looked at all these treasures and 
thought how brief the time was I could devote to their 
study. But M. Renouard, far from seeming to wish me 

away, showed every inclination for achat; and I gleaned first 
hand some interesting scraps of his biography. His artist- 
ic vocation was longin showing itself; he was twenty- 
four before he began. Up to that period he fulfilled the 
humble funetions ot clerk in a small store. One rainy Sun- 





day he, together with a mass of other holiday-making 
citizens, took refuge from the weather in the galleries of 
the Louvre, and then while wandering with the crowd of 
dispirited bourgeois his talent was revealed tohim. He 
became absorbed in his contemplation of a ‘‘ Virgin ”’ by 
Botticelli, carried away by the melancholy grace and ele- 
gance of the Florentine master. The divine spark was 
kindled in him; from that day he gave himself up 
to esthetic dreaming and became, without exception, 
the worst measurer of ribbon and tier up of par- 
cels in Paris. His family looked upon him as lost 
beyond redemption; he gave up his situation and 
took to lithography as a means of living. In the 
evenings he followed the drawing classes of the Commu- 
nal school of his district, where his progress was so rapid 
that in a few months he was able to enter as a student in 
Pils’s atelier. Pils, who soon saw in the young man an 
artist of great promise, showed him every possible kind- 
ness. About this time Pils was commissioned to paint 
the grand staircase of the New Opera; but bis health was 
so bad he had to seek help from his pupils, Georges Clairin 
and Renouard. This work did much toward deciding the 
destiny of Renouard. Passionately fond of music, the 
artist would leave his paints and brushes and slip behind 
the scenes at the time of rehearsal. While there it was 
natural he should take sketches of what he saw, and thus 
originated the wonderful series of drawings in which great 
actors and actresses, singers, dancers, down to the humblest 
ballet girl or “ super’ were delineated. The first series 
of sketches by Renouard, published in a weekly paper, 
struck the attention of the public. There was something 
here so strongly fresh, so different from the drawings 
poured out week after week and seemingly all made on the 
same pattern. Besides being an admirable draughtsman 
Renouard possesses a fine sense of color, so that even in 
his caricatures there is not one jarring note. 

Among his American sketches were two or three por- 
traits which particularly fixed themselves on my memory. 
Especially that of Mr. Carlisle and Senator Ingalls; these 
two heads are in strong contrast, the one delicate, dreamy, 
somewhat romantically intelligent, the other hirsute and 
rugged. Renouard records, with a gleam of fun in his 
eyes, that Mr. Ingalls is the only model he has ever had 
who posed untiringly. So untiringly, indeed, that he wore 
out the artist; four times during the sitting did the latter 
suggest a few moments, repose, and four times did he meet 
with the answer: ‘‘ Thank you, I am not tired; goon.” “‘ At 
the last stroke of my pencil my strength gave out”’ said 
Renouard. Mr. Ingalls had posed for over two hours 
with the most perfect immobility, then seeing how knocked 
up the artist was, he offered him his arm to the door 
without even asking to be shown the portrait. 

Should Monsieur Renouard revisit. America, as he is 
very likely to do, I hope he will meet with even stronger 
recognition than last time, as work so varied, so living and 
so original as his deserves the widest appreciation. 

HAVRE, FRANCE, 
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Science. 


AMONG THE PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS OF 
BRITTANY. 


BY PROF, A. S, PACKARD, 











IV. 

SOLITARY standing stones or monoliths ofa later age 
occur in the Pyrenees, in Corsica, and in northern Africa, 
and at present the natives of Madagascar and the Khasias 
of northwestern India raise stone columns around their 
tombs, but these are analogous to the solitary menhirs 
planted near the dolmens or those composing the cromlech, 
surrounding dolmeas or tumuli. Whether of original pre- 
historic growth or a later development, the solitary men- 
hirs are in Thibet and in other lands venerated as symbols 
of the reproductive powers of Nature. Finally we have 
the solitary obelisks of Egypt, and the monumental stones 
of medieval times, which have survived to our day in the 
granite shafts and marble columns memorizing great 
national events or sacred to the memory of the departed. 

The alignments were not made spasmodically, at irregu- 
lar intervals, one stone after another being set up during a 
long period, as in a modern cemetery, but they were 
evidently built at one period after a fixed design or pattern, 
to which all conform. Those of Morbihan and of Finis- 
terre were undoubtedly planted at the same time, by the 
same people, a race animated by other ideas than those of 
living merely an animal existence. It is not probable that 
they were memorials of some conquest or other event of 
great importance. It seems natural to conclude that these 
vast and imposing relics, whether we consider the size of 
the stones themselves, their enormous number, their repe- 
tition over a not very extensive region, and their similarity 
of plan and contemporaneity with the dolmens, were the 
outcome or tangible expression of the religious nature of 
the pre-Celtic mind. The people had, long bef®re starting 
on their westward migration, emerged from savagery, and 
after centuries ot physical and intellectual effort, having 
peopled Europe, now strong in numbers and dominated by 
lofty conceptions and wonderful zeal and industry, had 
met together, and working as if impelled by a common in- 
spiration and impulse, under the direction of their priests, 
raised these unique monuments. The population must 
have been dense; it was not now migratory, but an agri- 
cultural as well as pastoral people. The materials for the 
dolmens and menhirs were not far off. No traces of quar- 
ries have survived, because the Atlantic, in conjunction 
with the plutonic forces at work in the earth’s crust, has 
lowered the coast and washed away all traces of these 
mighty workers in stone. As we noticed in the materials of 
some of the dolmens and menhirs, the rock is a porphyritic 
granite, with oblong crystals of feldspar and scales of black 
mica, readily rusting on exposure to the air. On the cliffs 
at the ferry, on the way to Lockmariaquer we noticed the 





rock in place. It readily and naturally breaks by the 
action of frost into square or oblong blocks, fitted either 
for monoliths, or for the small, squarish blocks with which 
the galgals were formed. 

More industrious and inventive than savages, they made 
use of their oxen, and, whole families or tribes cu-operat- 
ing, the busy multitudes, swarming like bees, with the use 
of stone axes and chisels, and the aid of fire, quarried the 
big slabs for the dolmens, and the monoliths for the align- 
ments. They probably moved them on rollers a few hun- 
dred yards, or even one or several miles inland, and then, 
with a skill developed by long experience, and probably 
after many a bitter failure, set the stones in place. Some 
of the menhirs stood on the surface, without any founda- 
tion; in other cases foundations for them were carefully 
laid. So long have they stood that all marks of quarrying 
have been effaced by the agency of the atmosphere. As 
Wilson states,a menhir in the headline of the Erdeven 
alignment, which had leen overturned and used as a fire-_ 
place, tho with tool marks on it, and buried during Roman 
occupation, must have remained prostrate from fifteen 
hundred to nineteen hundred years; “‘ yet it-had previously 
stood on end long enough time for the top to become so 
weathered as to be plainly distinguishable from the bot- 
tom.”’ 

What then was the use of these remarkable monuments? 
No burials took place among them. The chiefs and their 
families were deposited at death in the dolmens. The 
question is still an open one, the best archeologists differ- 
ing as to whether they were monuments to the dead, or 
whether they were temples. The common design pervad- 
ing all the larger alignments, showing that they were 
erected at the same epoch, forbids one accepting the view 
that they were simply commemorative of different persons, 
that they were a kind of archive, each stone recalling a fact, 
a person or a date. The remarkable care observed in bury- 
ing the dead proves that these people were strongly re- 
ligious. The care taken to put in the proper place the odd 
stone, and its relation in the summer solstice to the rising 
sun, indicates that the alignments were erected for the 
worship, on stated occasions, of the sun. M. Gaillard told 
us that he believed the menhirs were erected by this early 
race as monuments to their ancestors. The English arche- 
ologist, James Miln, who lived for many years at Carnac, 
and who founded and built the interesting local museum 
which bears his name, tells us in his ‘‘Fouilles fuites a 
Carnac,” that after taking into account the association in 
this region of menhirs, of alignments, of cromlechs and of 
dolmens, he concludes that ‘‘these monuments are the 
débris and the remains of an immense necropolis,” and 
perhaps this is the more natural and logical view to hold. 
At the same time, while this involves the worship of their 
ancestor:, the sun may also have shared in their adora- 
tions. 

Judging by the contents of the dolmens, some bronze 
bracelets and other articles having been found in them, 
these megalithic monuments were erected during a period 
of transition from the stone age to the age of bronze; and 
they are supposed to be contemporaneous with the pile 
dwellings of the stone age of Switzerland. Who were these 
stone axmen, these neolithic stone masons, who could 
with their polished celts quarry, and could transport 
monoliths weighing more than some of the obelisks of 
Egypt, the great menhir of Lockmariaquer being nearly 
68 feet long and weighing 240 tons. Were they genuine 
Celts? Prof. Gabriel de Mortillet says no, All these prim- 
itive monuments formerly bore the collective name of 
Celtic or Druidical monuments. It was supposed that they 
were peculiar to the Celts, and raised by their priests, the 
Druids. It is a greaterror. These monuments are found 
in abundance in regions which have never been cccupied by 
the Celts, as Denmark, Spain, Portugal, Marocco, Algeria, 
ete, They are even very probably in greater part anterior 
to the great Celtic invasions; and if they attracted the 
attention of the Druids, it was only when they were already 
partly in ruins, and lying on the surface of the soil” (*‘ La 
Prehistorique Antiquite de VHomme,’’ 1885). 

Cartailhac in his excellent work on Prehistoric France 
(1889) also says that we must abandon the views of the 
older archeologists who believed that these were Druidical 
monuments, and should he attributed to the Gallic or 
Celtic race, or to any single race of emigrants from the 
East. Within twenty years, owing to the rapid course of 
discovery in France, so many dolmens having been opened, 
in which were found the skeletons of different races, the 
tendency among the most experienced French student is, 
with Mortillet, to deny any special ethnic value to these 
monuments. For example, De Quatrefages discovered the 
bones of two races in the same dolmen, and Harny has 
demonstrated that the population of France was almost 
as much mixed during neolithtic times as to-day. Cartail- 
hac concludes that the problem of the megalithic monu- 
ments is exactly that of the advanced civilization of 
Europe, which even in prehistoric times became almost 
universal, and which is called neolithic. “Did it,’’ he 
asks, ‘‘ reach our country with new races or populations ? 
Was it spread by contact of one people with another ? 
We have no response to make to these questions. The 
truth is probably scattered throughout all systems, and 
that which is true for one country will be inexact in an- 
other.”’ 

All archeologists, however, agree that these monuments 
were erected by the neolithic race or group of races, who 
used polished stone axes, and that this complex of races 
originated in the East, perhaps between the Caspian and 
Black Seas, migrated into Europe, bringing with them the 
cereals, flax, and the domestic animals and burial prac- 
tices, and that they had religious ideas. As compared with 
the paleolithic races of the Old World, or those who were 
simply hunters and fishermen, and were of a purer, more 
savage and primitive race, the neolithic peoples were a 
most composite type. To narrow down the problem, the 
French archeologists acknowledge that the megalithic 
monuments of France were of the same age as the pile- 

dwellings at Robenhausen, near Zurich, which are of the 
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polished stone age. It is well known that the lake dwell- 
ers of Switzerland, as the centuries went on, received from 
the east and south bronze implements, and a knowledge of 
the art of making bronze tools. It is also known that the 
dolmens of northwestern France were still used as places of 
burial as late as the beginning of the bronze age. Hence 
it seems natural to infer that the people who built these 
monuments were the ancestors of the Celt-speaking Welsh, 
Irish and Bretons. The Robenhausen civilization was not 
probably much older than that of Egypt; and it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that the menhirs and dolmens of France 
were of recent age, compared with the troglodytes of Spy 
and Neanderthal, the cave-dwellers of Cro-Magnon, of 
Dotdogne, and of Kent’s Hole, or the men of the Mentone 
rock-shelters. 

At all events, and this is the great charm of such inqui- 
ries, the problem is as yet unsolved. We may wander up 
and down these alignments, so weird and awe-inspiring, 
and speculate as to what manner of men were their build- 
ers. Few places in the world are enveloped in such an at- 
mosphere of myth and doubt. The very people now inhab- 
iting these stone-studded plains, perhaps their remote de- 
scendants, speak a semi-fossil language, go about among 
these monuments of the dead in a funereal garb of black, 
still cherish a few pagan, almost prehistoric superstitions. 
They can readily talk with Celtic, Irish and Welsh, but 
French is a foreign language to them; and, in short, they 
are a link between the present and the age of stone. Many 
English travelers visit this strangely interesting region. 
Why is it that so few Americans care to wander to the 
Morbihan? 








Sanitary. 


THE TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL 
CONGRESS. 


THE recent meeting of the International Medical Con- 
gress at Berlin is well worthy of note in its international, 
medical and sanitary aspects. Such a gathering is a 
progress in the reciprocity of nations, as well as in the 
records of science. 

When so many of any profession can be brought to- 
gether from all parts of the world it is an indication of 
that kind of activity which always means pregress. The 
most of these triennial meetings have been of great service 
in the promulgation of advanced doctrine and in the dis- 
cussion of prevalent practice. They have even hejped the 
occasional and more special congresses which have been 
held as to some specialties of medicine. Hitherto the one 
held at London in 1881 was the most notable. That at 
Copenhagen in 1886 was also well attended. The one held 
in 1887 at Washington did not attract as many from abroad 
as had been hoped, partly because of some unfortunate 
disagreements as to it here; but at Berlin the nations seem 
to have rallied inforce. For a time some of the French 
physicians seemed disposed to ignore Berlin, but better 
counsels prevailed. How the medical doctors are multi- 
plying! Germany witha population of 45,000,000 has 30,000 
doctors, or one to 1,500 people, and graduated lately 935. 
France with its 38,000,000 has 11,995, or one to 3,167 people, 
and is graduating about 624 annually. Great Britain with 
its 35,000,000 has 28,348 doctors, or one to 1,234 people. The 
United States with 60,000,000 has 100,000, or oue to every 
600 people, and graduates 3,740 annually. The Lon- 
don Lancet calls our excess grotesque. It even 
shows itself in Berlin. Of all countries outside 
of Germany the United States takes the lead. The mem- 
bership is 5,561, of which about one half are Germans, 623 
Americans, 421 Russians, 353 English, and 171 French. The 
number of papers offered is about 700. While we have a 
notable and representative attendance, it must be admitted 
that numbers have gone for a vacation and do not trouble 
themselves much with the Congress. A few, perhaps, how- 
ever, are read by Americans. Dr. Horatio C. Wood, of 
Philadelphia, delivered an address on Anesthesia, in which 
he discusses with marked abi.ity the various substances 
used. His views as tothe action of chloroform on the heart 
are not in accord with those of Dr. Brunton in his report 
of'the Hyderabad Commission. Dr. Billings, of Washing- 
ton, furnished a schedule for international uniformity in 
medical and vital statistics. Dr.Senn, of Milwaukee, who 
has done so much for intestinal surgery, presents some of 
the results of his experiments and practice. It is notice- 
able how large consideration is given to matters relating 
to bacteriology and antiseptic surgery. 

Sir Joseph Lister, of London, the grand pioneer in surgi- 
cal antisepsis, read a masterly paper on ‘‘The Present Posi- 
tion of Antiseptic Surgery.”” We happened to witness 
some of his first operations with the use of the carbolic 
spray, and have ever since noted not only his brilliant prog- 
ress in the new surgery, but equally the conservatism with 
which he modifies methods. He now has discarded the 
spray and relies upon the corrosive sublimate solution or 
other antiseptic washes. “He hopes the day has come 
when we will be able to dispense with drainage tubes. 
Floating particles in ordinary air, he thinks, can be disre- 
garded. He recommends the double-cyanide gauge as the 
best dressing.”’ His protracted and expert experiments 
with the double-cyanide as an antiseptic well illustrate 
that persistent industry with which he applies himself in 
testing methods and practice 

The paper of Dr. Robert Koch, on “The Present Status 
of Bacteriological Science,’’ attracted great attention. As 

the discoverer of the tubercle and cholera bacillus, he has 
really been the founder of the present school of Bacterio- 
logical Pathology. He showed himself much more conser- 
vative than many of his followers. He evidently sees that 
the ultra-contagionists have been claiming too much. He 
describes a new bacillus, very similar to that of tubercu- 
losis, but showing slight differences. He thinks the new 
form is a distinct species which causes chicken tubercu- 
losis. In a similar way Dr. Kline has recently differenti- 
ated the bacillus of what was supposed to be diphtheria in 








cate. It will not be strange if the bacillus of bovine 
tuberculosis also proves to be another species, He says 
that it now seems that the exanthemata, such as measles, 
scarlet fever, etc., are not due to bacteria, but perhaps to 
some organism similar to the plasmodium-malaria. He 
still holds to the view that species of bacteria are fixed, 
and that one form cannot develop into another. Here, 
too, we think he may be compelled soon to change his 
views. 

We regard the experiments of Metschikoff as to the de- 
struction of bacteria and of small particles of septic mat- 
ter by the leucocytes, or white corpuscles of the blood, as 
opening up new fields of inquiry, and as pointing to some 
great changes in the teachings of medical bacteriology. 
The treatment of tubercular peritonitis by incision is not 
much in the range of the anti-germicide remedies. 

Professor Bouchard, of Paris, discussed ‘‘ The Mechanism 
of Infection and Immunity.’”’ On this and various other 
papers we may comment hereafter. It can be said of the 
Congress as a whole that it has been a great success. While 
neither in talent nor achievement superior to that in London 
in 1881 it makes record of remarkable progress in various 
departments. It has brought in personal contact the lead- 
ers of thought in professional life and has excited special 
inquiry as to how far the work of the Bacteriological and 
Chemical Laboratory is felt in practice as saving life and 
relieving disease. 

The presidency of Virchow, in the center of his own 
great life-work, signalizes what one man can accomplish. 
His cellular pathology twenty years ago marked an epoch 
in medicine, and he has advanced with its modifications. 
Great as a scientist, a true statesman, learned in the antiq- 
uities of races, and an authority wherever medical science is 
taught, he has crowned an eventful life by bringing 
together in hearty welcome the largest gathering of repre- 
sentative medical men the world has ever known. 








School and College. 


THE Bureau of Education publishes among its ‘‘Con- 
tributions to American Educational History,” the “ His- 
tory of Education in Alabama.” It is a volume of 281 
pages; and one-half of it is given to the history of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama. It would seem that education in Ala- 
bama had almost no history beyond that of the University 
until after the War. The only other public institutions 
mentioned as organized before the War are the Medical 
College of Alabama, organized in 1859, and the Institute 
for the Deaf and Bliad, organized in 1858. There are six 
small denominational colleges and schools reported organ- 
ized before the War, and three academies and seminaries. 
The public school system of Alabama began only 
eight years before the War at Mobile, but was not 
really organized until two years later. A system of 
normal schools for white and colored students with city 
and town schools has beep organized since the War, altho 
the report gives no credit on the matter to the Carpet-bag 
Government. The Agricultural and Mechanical College 
was started in 1872, on the Agricultural grant of Congress, 
The American Missionary Association has full credit given 
for its organization of education for the Negroes, and its 
two schools at Marion and Mobile, as also those at Hunts- 
ville and Tuskegee, receive fair credit. But the principal 
institution for the colored people in Alabama--the Talla- 
dega College—is only known by report to the author of 
this Circular, and yet it has fu)Jl college courses and theo- 
logical seminary and complete buildings. It is very 
curious to note the very gingerly way in which the 
changes made by the War, and by the State Government 
immediately following the War, are treated. 


...-An event in Utah last month was the laying of the 
corner-stone of the Methodist University in Ogden. Bishop 
Vincent officiated at the ceremonies, and delivered an im- 
pressive-address. Governor Thomas, of the Territory, was 
also present, and warmly welcomed the university as an 
important force in improving the civilization of Utah. 
There was also an address by the President of the institu- 
tion, the Rev. Samuel W. Small, D.D., formerly known as 
“Sam ” Small, of evangelistic fame. Dr. Small was or- 
dained asa minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and recently transferred his parchments to the 
Northern Church. His electiun to the presidency is said 
to have occurred immediately after an impressive sermon 
delivered by him. The buildings of the university are ex- 
pected to cost fully half a million dollars. They are to 
consist of a main hall, halls for boys and girls, a library, a 
laboratory, a gymnasium, an observatory, and residences 
for the faculty. 


.... The Protestant theological faculty of Paris numbers 
five professors ordinary, six professors extraordinary, and 
one private instructor. Among these are fully half a dozen 
who have a good reputation as theological writers—namely, 
Lichtenberger, Menegoz, Massebieau, Berger, Stapfer and 
Allier. The theological standpoint of the faculty is conser- 
ative, but with a willingness to accept whatever fair criti- 
cism advocates. Judged from an American point of view 
they would be called progressive men, representing posi- 
tions considerably advanced beyond that occupied by the 
French Protestants of Switzerland, of whom the Godets, 
father and son, are good representatives and leaders. The 
subject announced by the Paris professors for the present 
summer term are about the same as those offered by Ger- 
man theological faculties. 

....The officers and students of Williams College have 
established two permanent scholarships in Anatolia Col- 
lege, Marsovan, Turkey; and Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minn., is supporting, for two years, an alumnus, Mr. 
Henry K. Wingate, of the senior class in New Haven The- 
ological Seminary, as instructor in mathematics and Eng- 
lish in Anatolia College. He is now on his way to fill the 
place of Mr. Sivaslian, of Anatolia College, who is coming 
to this country for two years of special study in the Ob- 
servatory of Carlton College. 





--+eThe Rev. Hiram Gee, of Ithaca, N. Y., has given’ the 
Syracuse University $10,000 for the purpose of endowing an 
art fellowship, the proceeds of which are to be used in 
sending such graduates of the College of Fine Arts as the 
Faculty may elect to the Fellowship to Europe for two 
years of special and professional study. Mr. Gee had pre- 
viously given $30,000 to the university. 


...-Among the seven graduates of the Gammon Theo- 
logical Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., this year, was a white 
man, born and trained in Georgia, and a member of the 
Georgia Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








Personalities. 


GENERAL SHERMAN’Ss independence, as illustrated by an 
incident up in Boston during the recent Grand Army exer- 
cises, is thus discussed in The Globe by Mr. George Alfred 
Townsend: 





** At the close of the procession at five o’clock I saw Genera 
Sherman exercising his Jacksonian prerogative of snorting 
about something on the stair steps atthe Vendome. Vice-Presi- 
dent Morton and two military men were desiring him todo 
something or to go somewhere. ‘This thing,’ said Tecumseh, 
‘was to begin at ten and end at three. It’s five. I won't go.’ 
There never wasa President who could say that. Had Lincoln 
been ableto say it he might have evaded Booth at the theater. 
Andrew Jackson must needs go to inaugurate the still unfin- 
ished monument to Washington’s mother, and a young man at 
the wharf in Virginia, feeling that he had got Jackson in the 
right jurisdiction, went aboard the steamboat and pulled bis 
nose. But General Sherman has been illustrating the beauty of 
independence on the retired list for many a year by saying, ‘I 
won’t’ to a degree which renders Andrew Jackson a pulpy mass. 
There was a mouthful of picturesqueness in seeing the man who 
swung out and marched to the sea with nothing but a pocket- 
map to share his secret, say tothe sovereign people and the sov- 
ereign few, ‘I won’t go.’ He could have jumped down at least 
twenty throats fro: where he stood, so wide open were the jaws 
of the spectators. In this way Sherman has kept his hair mod- 
erately dark and his deep blue eves are still full of small light- 
nings.” 


....-The Riforma, the leading political paper of Rome, 
in welcoming back to Italy Captain Gaetano Casati, after 
an absence of ten years as an explorer of the “ Societa di 
Explorazione” of Milanin ‘darkest Africa,” furnishes 
some interesting data on the ups and downs of the career 
of this now famoustraveler. Casati was born in Monza, 
and is now fifty-two years of age. His father, Dr. Charles 
Casati, was an able physician and sent his son to the 
College Bosissio, in Monza, then to the College Longone 
in Milan, and finally to the University at Pavia, where the 
young man passed a brilliant examination in mathematics 
and physics. He entered the army as a volunteer in 1859, 
served in the war of 1886, but left the army to accompany 
Manfred Camperio to Africa in 1879. Landing at Suakim, 
he reached Khartim in May 1880, and joined the company 
of Gessi Pasharin Van. From that time on he continued 
his researches for ten years, especially in the country cf the 
Mombutta, along the rivers Nelle Moena aad Aruwimi, 
up to their sources, Casati claims to have been the first to 
discover and describe the Snow Mountains. He has been 
indefatigable in his investigations, and the Italians are 
exceedingly proud of his achievemerts. 


....fhe many Bangor friends of Miss Blanche Willis 
Howard, the novelist, will be delighted, says The Commer- 
cial, of Bangor, Me., to hear of her marriage, which oc- 
curred a few days ago in Stuttgart, Germany, to Dr. Teu- 
fel, of that city. The bridegroom is one of the most emi- 
nent practitioners in Germany, the court physician, and a 
man of wealth and leading social position. It was a bril- 
liant match on either side, and the American acquaint- 
ances of Miss Howard will extend their warmest con- 
gratulations. Dr. and Mrs. Teufel will reside in Stuttgart 
in the future. They contemplated a wedding trip to the 
United States, but for some reason abandoned it and will 
pass their honeymoon in Europe. 


...-Only one week intervened recently between the 
eigaty-second birthday of Cardinal Manning and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his consecration as Roman 
Catholic Bishop. In honor of the last mentioned event 
collections were held to pay off the debt on the Cardi- 
nal’s own church, the Cathedral at Kensington, and the 
sum of three thousand pounds was secured. When in 
1851 Manning entered the Roman Catholic Church, he 
had for ten years and more been a widower. His wife 
was the daughter of his predecessor in Lavington, in Sus- 
sex, and died a short time after her marriage childless. 
Since 1875 Manning has been a Cardinal. 


....Miss Harriet Hosmer is preparing to leave Chicago 
for Rome. She has completed the model for the Crerar 
Lincoln Memorial, on which she had been engaged since 
last December. She expects to leave for Europe on the 
20th or 27th of September, and will be in Rome in October. 
On the way she will stop a few days in London, to search 
through the British Museum for ideas of costuming in the 
time of Queen Isabella. She hopes to return late next win- 
ter with a wax model of her statue of Queen Isabella, 
which, it is expected, will be one of her greatest works. 
She will be represented at the World’s Fair by this statue 
and a pair of bronze doors. 


.... The old house of John Endicott, the first head of the 
popular government established in America, is being torn 
down in Salem. The structure was framed in England, 
was brought to the new country, and first put together at 
Gloucester. Later it was pulled down and rebuilt by En- 
dicott at Salem, and became his permanent home there at 
the corner of Washington and Church streets. It was a 
two-story building originally, and of the Elizabethan style 
of architecture. John Endicott died in the dwelling in 
1665, but his family lived there for many years afier, and 
the sessions of the General Assembly were once held in the 
house, 
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D.blical Research. 
THE RECOVERY OF LACHISH. 


BY PROF. A. H. SAYCE. 








THE last spring has witnessed the beginning of a work 
which ought to be of high interest to students of the Old 
Westament. After many years of waiting and importunity 
the Palestine Explora’ion Fund has succeeded in obtaining 
from the Turkish Government a firman which permits ex- 
cavatioos to be made in Palestine. The Fund was further 
fortunate enough to secure the services of Mr. Flinders 
Patrie, who ranks along with Dr. Schliemann as the fore- 
most of living excavators. The spot chosen upon which to 
commence operations was the district around Khurbet el- 
?Ajlan, “ the ruins of the Eglonite,” in the southwest of 
Judab. 

fo the immediate vicinity of Khurbet e]-’Aj'an rise two 
tels, or artificial mounds, the smaller Tel en Nejileh to the 
larzer Tel el Hesy. About three miles from the latter is 
Umm el-Lagis in which modern writers have seen the site 
of Lachisb. 

It certainly was the site of the Lachish of Jerome’s 
Onomasticon; but excavation has now put beyond question 
the fact that this Luchish was never anything more than a 
mere village woich had no existence before the Roman 
aye. Tne name of the older Lachish must have been trans- 
ferred to it after the abandonment of the ancient city, 
whicn took place, at all events, on the part of the Jews, 
before the Ba»ylunian Exile. Tne resurning exiles settled, 
not in the city bat in the fields round about. 

The older Licaish is represented by the Tel el-Hesy. 
This is one of the most imposing objects in the plain of 
Judea, above which it rises to a night of nearly 120 feet. 
Sixty feet of tnis consists of an artificial mound formed 
by the decay of the successive cities that stood upon the 
spot. 

Nature had marked it out as the site of one of the chief 
fortresses of Southern Palestine. Immediately under its 
wall is an abundant spring of fresh water, the only fresh 
water to be found fur miles around. The spring is soon 
joined by a brackish brook which flows from the neighbor- 
ing Tel en-Nejileh, and the united stream loses itself in 
the valley below. 

‘The remains of the several cities that rose upon the site 
are piled oneupon another like the cities disinterred by Dr. 
Schliemann at Hissarlik or Troy. Tne lowest, and there- 
fore the earliest, is surrounded by a huge brick wall, 
twenty eigot feet eight inches thick. The wall has been 
more tuan once repaired. The age of the wall and the city 
it inclosed caa beinferred from the peculiar thin, black 
pottery Mr. Petrie tound above itsruins. The same pot- 
tery is fouud in Egypt, waere the dated monuments with 
which it is associated show that 1t belongs to the eleventh 
century, BC. The first city of Tel el Hesy, accordingly, 
must go back toa period which preceded the Jewish con 
quest ot Canaan. It must have beeu that Amorite city of 
Lacbish, ‘* walied up to Heaven” (Deut. i, 28),which was 
captured by Joshua. Over its ruins lies a layer of earth 
five feet ia depth, telling of the long period of time during 
waich it lay desvlate and deserted. During tnis period 
uncuitured nomads settled from time to time on the spot, 
ba Iding hovels upon it of mud aad rolled pebbles. Tne 
hovels mark the troublous years during which the Judges 
ruled in Israel. 

The foundation of the monarchy brought with it a return 
of ancieat prosperity. A newtown sprang up, encircled by 
a brick wail thirteen feet thick. Mr. Petrie has discovered 
one of tae towers wnoich guarded the corners of the wall. 
Tne wall, however, was more than once broken down—in 
the first instauce, probably, at the time of Shishak’s inva- 
sion—aud no less than four rebuildings of it can be traced. 
‘To one of these rebuildiugs belongs a fortification which 
Mr. Petrie would reter tothe reign of Manasseh. It con- 
sists of a massive brick wall twenty five feet thick, which 
is erected on a slope formed of blocks of stone faced with 
p.aster. Theslope is approached by a flight of steps, the 
lower end of which, in the-valley below, was protected by a 
fort of which the gate still remains. The blocks of stone 
rest upon ten feet of earth; under this isa ruined building 
eighty-five feet long, and uaoder this again another ten feet 
of soil. This covers the remains of a large building which 
has been destroyed by fire and afterward restored, and the 
date of whicn may be assigned to the reign of Solomon. 
Tne second or earlier building was built of crude bricks 
witn the exception of the doorways which were of fine 
white limestone. On some of the blocks of limestone 
pilasters of a curious shape are sculptured, with volutes 
which resemble rams’ horns. The stones are drafted, but 
show no trace of the “‘ claw-tool.” 

Tne surface of tne Tel is covered with the debris of a 
Greek settiement which, however, must have ceased to ex- 
ist considerably before the time of Alexander the Great. 
The pottery is early, and the only coin found was a Persian 
one. The Greek colony must haveoccupied the spot during 
the age of the Exile. 

Owing to Turkish obstruction, illness and bad weather 
the time at Mr. Petrie’s disposal was unfortunately very 
short; but it will beseen that during the two or three 
weeks of work he has made discoveries which will render 
future excavation in Palestine comparatively easy. Kirst 
of all he has laid tne fouadations of Palestinian archeology 
by determining the chronology of the pottery found in the 
country. We now know the characteristics respectively 
of Amorite. Israelite, early Jewish and late Jewish pot- 
tery. A’glance at the potsherds with which an ancient 
site is always strewn, will tell the explorer to what age it 
reaches back. 

Secondly, we now know the characteristics of Jewish 
stone-cuttiug in the pre-exilic period. Tne stones were not 
worked over with the “claw tool.” As this tool was used 
in Greece from early times, while it was introduced into 
Egypt only after the contact of Egypt with the Greeks, 





we may conclude that it was of Greek invention and that 
its employment in the East bears witness to Greek influ- 
ence. Consequently the controversy which has raged over 
the age of the Harfm wall at Jerusalem is at last settled. 
The stones of the wall have been shaped with the “ claw- 
tool’? down to its foundations, and must all therefore 
alike be of Herodian date. On the other hand, as Mr. 
Petrie points out, the building near Hebron known as the 
Ramet el-Khalil, in which some scholars bave seen the 
site of Mamre, is formed of stones which show no trace 
of the claw-tool. -It is, therefore, probably of pre-exilic 
origin and would well repay excavation. 

Thirdly, the discoveries made by Mr. Petrie prove that 
in Palestine, as in Egypt and Assyria, there are monu- 
ments of the past hidden beneath the soil which go back 
pot only to the age of the Kings but even to that older 
Canvaanitish period which preceded the invasion of the 
Israelites. Among the cuneiform tablets found at Tel el- 
Amzirpa,in Egypt, are dispatches from the Governor of 
Lachish to the Egyptian monarch. ‘Lhe dispatches imply 
that there was an Archive-chamber in which their dupli- 
cates and the avswers to them were preserved. It is more 
than possible that the Archive-chamber, with its precious 
contents, may still be lying within the walls discovered by 
Mr. Petrie, awaiting only a few more weeks of digging to 
be brought tolight. At any rate the earth which forms the 
core of the Tel will contain something more valuable tban 
potsherdr, valuable tho these may be to the archeologist. 
‘Inscriptions and sculptured monuments will yet be found 
to pour floods of unexpected light upon the records of the 
Old Testament. And not from Tel el-Hesy only, but from 
the other tels and ancient sites of Palestine the ligbt will 
come. The harvest is abundant; it is only the laborers 
that are few. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGE, OXFORD, ENGLAND. 








Urws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 

IN the House the Senate bill was passed granting 
leaves of absence to per diem employés in the Castoms 
service....A bill was passed authorizing the construction 
of a tunnel under the Detroit River at Detroit....Mr. Rus- 
sell, from the Committee on Printing, moved to suspend 
the rules and pass a bili fixing the wages of printers, book- 
binders and pressmen in the Government Printing Office at 
50 cents for night work, and providing that for all piece 
work on the Congressional Record 60 cents per 1,000 ems 
shall be paid. Agreed to—yeas, 127; nays, 27....1t was 
moved to lay upon the table the motion made some days 
ago by Mr. H»yes, of Iowa, to reconsider the motion by 
which the House~passed the Nat McKay bill. [t was 
agreed to—yeas, 92; nays, 79. This finally passes the bill.... 
The Agricultural College bill was passed without division. 
It appropriates out of money arising from the sale of pub- 
lic lands to eaca State and Territory for the more complete 
endowment and maintenance of colleges, for the benefit of 
agriculture and the mechanic arts, the sum of $15,000 for 
the year ending June 30th, 1890, and an increase of such ap 
propriation thereafter for ten years by an additional sum 
of 31.000 over the preceding year, and the annual sum to be 
paid thereafver shall be $25,000..... The Senate bill provid- 
ing for the inspection of meats for export was passed ...A 
bill was passed granting a pension of $50 a month to Caro- 
line H. White, widow of George B. White, late chief of the 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 


.... The Senate passed the Deficiency bill with the follow- 
ing amendments: Inserting item of $75,000 for the interna 
tional boundary survey between the United States and 
Mexico....Jnserting item of $40,000 for deficiency in appro- 
priation for contingent expenses of United States Consul- 
ates....Inserting item of $7.000 for the purchase from 
Frederick S. Perkins, of Wisconsin, of his collection of 
prehistoric copper implements....Inserting provision au- 
thorizing the payment of two additional deputy surveyors 
and one additional deputy naval officer at $2,500 per annum 
at the port of New York....Inserting provision authorizing 
the allowance of $4,775 for additional Customs officers at 
New York in 1890 and 1891.....Discussion was held on the 
Tariff bill, the Federal Election bill, and the action of the 
Senate in regard to permitting the sale of liquors in its 
own wing of the Capitol. 


....Several representative Grand Army men in the vicin- 
ty of Boston are promoting the formation of an encamp- 
ment of the Union Veteran Legion, to be made up of with- 
drawals from the Grand Army of the Republic, with the 
administration of whose affairs it is said there is consid- 
erable dissatisfaction among members here. Drafted men 
and substitutes are not eligible to membership in the 
legion. 


...Connection was successfully made between the two 
ends of the Grand Trunk Railway Tunnel uoder the St. 
Clair River. A large auger-hole bored through the re- 
maining distance—ten feet—enabled the men working on 
the Canadian side to talk to their fellow-workmen on the 
American side. 


....A tornado did great damage in and around Wilkes- 
barre, Penn.; twenty-eight persons were killed and 180 
injured in Wilkesbarre and twenty persons reported 
killed in other towns. 


...eThe body of John Ericsson was placed upon the 
American man of war “Baltimore,” with fullest national 
honors, to be carried to Sweden, his native vountry, for 
burial. ; 


...eThe Supreme Council of the Federation of Railway 
Employés at Terre Haute began the consideration of the 
New York Central Railroad strike. 


....-Twenty thousand farmers at Mount Gretna, Penn., 
were addressed by the President of the National Farmers’ 
Alliance, 





.---The Texas State Convention of the Farmers’ Alli- 
arvce, was held in Dallas, Texas, on the 23d. 


--.--An accident on the Old Colony Railroad resulted in 
the death of twenty persons. 


FOREIGN. 


...-The shipping strike in Australia has caused a general 
paralysis of business. It is expected that the Victoria and 
New South Wales iron works and factories will close on 
Monday, owing to lack of coal. Nine Wollongong collie- 
ries have stopped work owing tothe cessation of the steam- 
ship demand and lack of means of transportation. A joint 
conference of Melbcurne and Sydney shipowners has been 
arranged. The great Jabor employers have renewed their 
pledge to stand fast against the strikers’ demands. 


...- Thirty thousand persons took part on August 24th in 
a demonstration held at Limerick to protest against Bish- 
op O’Dwyer’s attack upon John Dillon. Mr. Dillon, Mr. 
O’Brien and ten other Parnellite members of Parliament 
made speeches. Most of the leading citizens held aloof 
from the demonstration out of respect for Bishop O’Dwyer. 
A banquet followed, at which 150 guests were present. A 
number of speeches were made. 


... It is now believed that a great deal too much has 
been made of the case of cholera which has put the whole 
city of London into a terrible scare. The doctors of the 
Poplar Hospital think that the case is one of English 
cholera, and the statement that the nurse at that institu- 
tion has died from Asiatic cholerais unfounded. Her case 
was a well defined case of English cholera. 


----The strike in the Borinage district of Germany is 
spreading. To-day 3,500 miners quit work, making a total 
thus far of 11,500 men on strike in the district. Meetings 
have been held at Jemmappes, Guesmes, Quaregnon and 
Frameries, at which the miners decided to continue the 


strike. The police were not allowed to be present at the 
meetings. 


.«+e-The Anglo -Portugnese agreement was signed on 
Tuesday. The Standard says that the details will not be 
published; but that English interests regaraing all matters 
affecting traders and missionaries have been carefully 
safeguarded, and that Lord Salisbury may be congratula- 


ted upon securing control of the Zambesi and Shiré high- 
lands. 


.-..-The London Post’s Serlin correspondent says that it 
is reported that an edition of 500,000 copies of a penny bro- 
chure addressed to the workmen of Germany on the labor 
question from the point of view of the imperial edicts will 
appear in October, and that the work is approved by Em- 
peror William. 


...-A meeting of 5,000 dock laborers, held in London, 
Mr. Burns, the labor agitator, presiding, passed resolu- 
tions of sympathy with the American Knights of Labor 
in their strike on the New York Central Railroad. The 
resolutions also expressed hope for the suceess of the 
Knights. 


.... The Spanish Minister, who visited Fez for the pur- 
pose of laying before the Sultan of Morocco the demands 
of Spain for satisfaction for the firing upon a detachment 
of Spanish cavalry by Arabs near Melilla, has returned 
to Tangier. The Sultan acceded to all thedemands made 
upon him. 


.... Advices received here from the New Hebrides Islands 
state that the natives of Amba Island massacred the crew 
of a German vessel. A French warship subsequently 
shelled the villages on the island. 


..--M. de Freycinet, the French Minister of War, has 
appointed as a member of the general staff Colonel de 
Sancy, who will hold himself at the disposal of the mili- 
tary attachés of the foreiga embassies io Paris. 


. .Advices from Samoa state that the Consuls at Apia 
have issued a procJawation in which they warn the natives 
against entering into any intrigue to replace King 
Mataafa. 


...-The Minister of Finance and the Minister of War 
of Uruguay have resigned. Sefior Montero has been ap- 
pointed Minister of Finance, and Sefior Callorda Minister 
of War. 


..--The Government has initiated an official inquiry 
into the reported failure of the potato crop in Ireland, 
which are said to be more serious than is geverally known. 


....King Humbert was present at the opening of the mil- 
itary maneuvres at Montichiari on the 24th. Smokeless 
powder was used with great effect. 


...-Mussa Bey, the Kurd, whose trial last December 
on a charge of atrocious cruelty to Armenians attracted 
wide attention, has been banished to Mecca. 


..--President Ezeta says he will renew hostilities with 
Guatemala unless the peace treaty recognizes the autonomy 
of Salvador. 


...-The Consular Conference on the McKinley Customs 
Administrative bill was held at Frankfort, Germany. 


...-The Austrian ironclad ‘‘Crown Prince Rudolph,’’ 
has been docked at Kiel, having lost her propeller. 


.---The report of a bank failure and rumors of changes 
in the Ministry caused a panic in Buenos Ayres, 


...»Henry M. Stanley’s agent writes that Mr. Stanley is 
very far trom bring restored to perfect health. 


.-- Lord Salisbury, replying to the Porte’s note, says the 
time is not ripe for England to evacuate Egypt. 


+»»»The Czar has conferred the decoration of the Order 
of St, Andrew upon the German Chancellor. 


..»-mperor William bade farewell to the Czar and left 
St, Petersburg on his return to Berlin, 
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THE PROBLEM OF RAILWAYS. 


SELDOM if ever has a more instructive and suggestive 
collection of articles on a single subject been brought 
togethor than our readers will find this week in the 
columns of THE INDEPENDENT on our railroads. Asa 
basis for thought we have allowed full space for the 
editor of ‘“‘ Poor's Manual of Railroads” to give complete 
and late figures as to what these railroads are end what 
they have done. His article is not light reading. It is 
a treatise to be studied, and gives the basis for much 
thought. It is really a book rather than a newspaper 
article; but we are willing to publish a book when 
necessary. 

With the facts thus given asa basis, our readers can 
more intelligently apprehend what is the nature and the 
magnitude of the problem which experts have put be- 
fore them. Inthe other articles it is very interesting 
to observe that every writer runsto the question of Gov- 
ernment interference or control. That is the great finan- 
cial question of the coming generation, and a great po- 
litical question as well. It is to be observed that every 
step taken is toward Government control; and if we 
may judge from the trend of things, that will be the re- 
sult. It is very suggestive that the president of one of 
our largest railroad companies, who writes for THe IN- 
DEPENDENT anonymously, altho he does not believe in 
Government control, and altho te impressively puts be- 
fore us the great results which have been obtained by pri- 
vate companies, yet looks forward without fear and with 
areal anticipation to the State ownership of railroads, 
while he expects it to come froma different direction 
from what has been usually assumed. We are not sure 
but his article will raise more questions than any other 
in the series. Dr. Edward Bverett Hale and Professor 
Ely come to the question from the side of the public 
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and with a more or less bias toward Nationalism ; but 
he comes to it from the side of the railway manager, 
and he looks forward to the time when combinations 
shall have evlarged, and great trunk lines which are 
now rivals shall be consolidated, and when practically 
one great efficient syndicate shall control the railroads 
of the nation; and when this happens it will substan- 
tially he the same as the nation assuming the responsi- 
bility. The nation will be ready to take the work. 
Perhaps what we need more than anything else now 
is time for the collection of data and statistics asto the 
success of the Government management of railroads in 
States that have assumed it, such as Belgium, Austria, 
and portions of Australia. There is no doubt, we sup- 
pose, that such railroads are economically managed. 
The question is whether in enterprise and in consulting 
the interests of the people they compare with railroads 
which are managed by men who are looking out for 
dividends. Will they not be run more along ruts, and 
be less quick to see what the people want? This is not 
at all certain. The Hungarian railroads have inaugu- 
rated a series of cheap service which is well worth 
study. The great and most serious objection which we 
have felt hitherto against the nationalization of railroads 
is based upon the fear that we have not a civil service 


system under which railroads can be managed. Yet it is. 


asserted that in Australia the putting of railroads upon 
the State has compelled a civil service based on merit 
and not on political favor. And Professor Ely and Dr. 
Hale anticipate that such would be the effecthere. We 
are slow to adopt the principle, even academically, but 
jt is clear that the matter is not settled by any old laissez- 
faire theory of economics. That theory had its run half a 
generation ago; but another theory,which was then stig- 
matized as paternalism, is now receiving more and more 
favor among the best thinkers on the subject. No per- 
son with open eyes can fail tosee that the most advanced 
and progressive nations of Europe are making more 
rapid strides in this matter than America; and America 
in the matter of railroads is not at all slow in finding it 
necessary to put the hand of the Government upon those 
who control ourinternal commerce. The articles of ex- 
Governor Larrabee and Mr. W. D. Dabney are of great 
in‘erest. The former shows what has been done in 
Iowa, a State that has taken the lead in this matter; and 
the latter shows the intricate problem which is before 
the Inter-State Railway Commission. 

Mr. Bellamy’s ‘‘ Looking Backward” has done very 
little to help good thinking on the subject of govern- 
ment control of monopolies. It has simply popularized 
the matter. But our political economists, our teachers 
and students of the science are hard at work upon the 
question. There is absolutely no difference in principle 
between the United States running a mail car and run- 
ning a passenger train. The transition is an easy and 
insensible one from the Government taking the monop- 
oly of letter carriage and building a free post road, to 
that of owning and manageing the entire railway 
service. There are not a few intermediate steps, such 
as express carriage and telegraph service, but these we 
have become accustomed to in thought, and in England 
and elsewhere in practice, and they are sure to come 
here beforelong. The purchase by the Government of 
our railroads is a good way off yet,and may be found 
long impracticable; but the objection to it is becoming 
less vigorous, and even railroad men, like the President 
of the Chicago and Alton Railway, are looking forward 
to it without fear. What we are anxious to see as soon 
as possible is some clear statement of what is the line 
which must be drawn between those services which the 
Government can properly perform and those which 
must be left to private enterprise, That line Dr. Hale 
attempts to draw, and we commend his answer to the 
study of our readers, who we are sure will be glad to 
find so important a subject as the railway problem con- 
sidered by us at so great length and from so many 
points of view. It is the exigent economical question 
of the day, as the Negro .problem is the most exigent 
political and moral one. 
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THE SPECTACLE OF MISSISSIPPI. 
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A MOST extraordinary condition of things is now on 
exhibition in Mississippi, and nobody seems interested 
in it. It is a State Convention called to prepare a new 
Constitution, a convention in which the majority of the 
population, with the exception of one or two favor- 
ites, have been purposely refused representation, and 
the avowed purpose of which is practically to disfran- 
chise the majority of the citizens. Mississippi has a 
considerable and increasing Negro majority; but the 
whites are determined that they shall not only be pre- 
vented by means now successfully in vogue from 
taking part in ruling the State, but that at no future 
time shall they assume their rights. Accordingly this 
constitutional convention has been called, elected ex- 
clusively by whites, whose only task is in some way or 
other, as ingenuity can best devise, to prevent the Ne- 
groes from voting, or, if they vote, from ruling. 

It is not worth while to recount the sugzestions that 
have been made and which are now being considered. 
They include propositions to enforce an educational 
qualification for suffrage, or a property qualification, or 
to district the State in such a way as to give smaller white 
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populations a sufficient preponderance over larger Negro 
populations. It makes no difference how it is done, if it 
only be effectnally done. Of course the simplest way 
would be to disfranchise the Negroes as Negroes; but an 
inconvenient amendmeut to the Constitution stands in 
the way. Therefore, in the new State Constitution the 
word ‘‘ Negro” must not appear, and the provision must 
on the face of it apply to both races equally, but must 
in effect apply to the advantage of the wuite race and 
to the disadvantage of the Negro. 

The will is bad enough; but the task, we suspect, will 
not be found a very easy one. When the test is made 
educational, then there will be ten thousand white 
voters disfranchised, and that is not desired. And 
furtber, the Negroes are making much more rapid 
progress in education than the poor whites, and show 
more ambition, which is not favorable to the issue of 
such a provision. And yet it appears to be the most 
hopeful one there is; for just as soon as an educa- 
tional test is in the Constitution, the whites, who con- 
trol the government of the State, will do their best to 
discourage schools in the Negro belt, and to encourage 
them in the white belt. This, it must be remembered, 
is the fatal objection to an educational qualifi. ation, now 
so popular with shallow thinkers. If there is a consid- 
erable inferior, ignorant population, of whatever color, 
the educated aristocracy have no interest to educate it 
and enlarge the number of voters from among a class 
against which they are prejudiced. They don’t want 
this lower class educated and made voters. But just as 
soon as they are voters it becomes necessary, as England 
found when Disraeli gave the suffrage to two million 
men, to ‘educate our masters.” Hence these proposi- 
tions in half a dozen Southern States to divide the school 
money, giving to white schools what comes from white 
money, and to colored schools what comes from colored 
money. To be sure this contradicts the universal rule 
that the rich must pay taxes for the education of the 
poor, but what of thatif by such arule the poor and 
ignorant can be kept ignorant and poor and without 
power? Just as sure as Mississippi adopts an educa- 
tional test of suffrage, we shall see the public money 
so divided as to close, as far as possible, all Negro pub- 
lic schools. Now we are not frightened at this; for we 
have faith to believe the plan would not work. We 
are quite aware that an inferiorand ignorant class does 
not generally have the enterprise to help itself. It usu- 
ally bas to be raised by a superior class, as we all have 
been, in all the history of the world. But there are pe- 
culiar influences and ambitions to be aroused among a 
people thus distinguished against. The Jews are an ex- 
ample. We have faith to believe that the Negroes 
would be stirred by a deep religious enthusiasm and 
would establish their own local schools, at their own 
expense, everywhere; and would secure the necessary 
education for their children. 

A property qualification is equally difficult to enact, 
and is utterly un-American in its principle. Manhood 
suffrage is the right American rule. The difficulty of a 
property test alresudy appears in the proposition, not 
only to allow a vote to the man who has a certain prop- 
erty, but to all his relatives to the third degree. Such 
an extraordinary proposition shows the difficulty of the 
measure, which would disfranchise most of the voters of 
the State, white or black. 

Somewhat more dangerous, and much more brutally 
defiant of all decency, is the proposition to gerrymander 
the State, so that the Northern portion shall rule the 
Southern—the whites rule the blacks. To overcomeits 
injustice it would be necessary to wait for the growth of 
a better sentiment in the white part of theS ate; and 
that will surely come, thonot very soon. Whether that 
would be a *‘ Republican form of Government,” such as 
the Constitution guarantees to the States, might be a 
debatable question. 

We hope the public will keep its eye on the Mississippi 
Convention. It may possibly be somewhat amenable to 
public sentiment, which thus far has not been aroused to 
any interest. We trust more, however, to the inherent 
difficulty of formulating injustice purposely in organic 
law. 
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THE INDUCTIVE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


THE characteristic feature of that method or process 
of reasoning which is called inductive, consists in the 
study of particular facts, as ascertained by observation 
and experience, and in continuing such study until 
through the facts observed general laws reveal them- 
selves to thought. Nature supplies the facts; observa- 
tion and experience find them; and from them reason 
proceeds to the general laws in accordance with which 
they occur, and of which they are specific examples or 
expressions, assuming thereafter that, in like circum- 
stances, similar facts will exist. The best thinkers of 
the world have long since agreed that this is the proper 
procedure of the mind 1n the discovery of natural truth. 

The same procedure 1s equally applicable to the study 
of the Bible, considered as a revelation of God and from 
God. The Bible is a book of facts which have occurred 
in the bistory of this world, and, among other things, 
presents God to our thoughts as the great and universal 
Actor in all the affairs of men, and in this sense, and to 
this extent, gives the history of God in his connection 
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with humanity. Bishop Butler has well said that the 
Bible is pre-eminently a history of this world considered 
as ** God’s world”-—the world which he created and gov- 
erns, and uppn which he exercises his power, and by the 
exercise displays his own character. It is a remark of 
Guizot that the history of Abraham, as given in the 
Book of Genesis, is more a history of God himself than 
of that patriarch, since the former, and not the latter, is 
the chief actor in the scenes described. The same is 
true of the history of the children of Israel, with Moses 
for a subordinate leader, but with God bimself as the 
God of Moses, and the guide and guardian of that peo- 
le. 

What sort of a God, then, is the God of the Bible ac- 
cording to the showing of the facts set forth in that 
Book? Is he a God of moral sentiments? Has hea 
moral character? Can he be pleased, and can he be dis- 
pleased? Dv es he prefer holiness to sin? Has he shown 
sucha preference by the reward of the former, and the 
punishment of the latter? Does he concern himself with 
the conduct and affairsof men? Is he at the same time 
a just and merciful God, and has he exhibited both at- 
trioutes in the Bible? Ina word, what are the facts con- 
tained in the Bible withrespect to him? The student of 
the Bible, in asking these questions and searching the 
Book for the answer, assumes in the outset the historic 
reliableness of the Book itself; and having done this, 
he can as really, yea, as scientifically, apply the 
inductive philosophy to the study of that Book, and 
proceed to construct au inductive theology on the basis 
of Bible facts, as a similar method of procedure can be 
applied to the study of the course of Nature. The Bible 
furnishes the facts; study ascertains them; induction 
generalizes them in-the form of great principles or 
rules of divine action; and thus the God of the Bible 
is, by a strictly scientific process applied to the Book, 
made known to human thought. 

Take another question, and let it be this: ‘‘ What shall 
we think of Jesus of Nazareth?” For the facts that an- 
swer this question we must go the Bible. We can find 
them nowhere else. What then are the facts? The 
four-fold history of Jesus, while simple and plain in its 
style, is most wonderful in its facts. It contains, be- 
yond all question, a large mass of facts which have 
upon them the broad stamp of our common humanity, 
and leave no doubt that, whatever else he was, he was 
certainly aman. The term humanity, when applied to 
him, issimply a generalized statement of all these facts 
grouped together in asingle class, This, however, does 
not answer the entire question, since there is another and 
very ditierent class of facts connected with and predi- 
cated of the same person, which, being grouped in like 
manner, require the term divinity for their generalized 
and scientitic statement. Apply the method of induc- 
tive stuly to both classes of facts combined, and we 
have, for the result, the inductive Christology of the 
Bible in the form of the God-Man, the theanthropic 
Christ Jesus, not as an a-priori assumption, aspeculative 
dogma, or a mere hypothesis, but as a fact established 
by facts. John generalized all these facts when he said 
that ‘‘the Word was made flesh and dwelt among us,” 
and also when he said that ‘‘ Jesus Christ is comein the 
flesh.” (Johni,14and [Jouniv, 2.) He brought all the 
facts together in this formulated statement of them; and 
in doing so he was no mere dreamer, any more than was 
Sir Isaac Newton such when, from the facts, he proceded 
to the general law of gravitation. 

Take still another question, and let it be this: ‘‘ How 
shall we determine what the Bible means?” Every state- 
ment which it makes is in words. and these words form 
the Janguage of earth, Whuat, then, do these words— 
namely, the nouns, the. pronouns, the adjectives, the 
prepositions, the conjuncticns, the verbs, the adverbs. 
etc.—mean? This question must be answered by the 
inductive study of ail the tacts relating to the import 
of the words used, including their etymology, their 
classic use, their usein the various passages of the Bible 
in which they occur, and, indeed, everything that has 
any bearing upon their import. The interpretation of 
words is a scientific process, as much so as the study of 
geology or astronomy, or any branch of mathematics. 
The Bible being written in the language of common life, 
we do not ordinarily need profound research in ascertain- 
ing it3 meaning; and yet such research is never out of 
place, and is often exceedingiy helpful to thought. The 
inductive exegesis of words, as used in the Bible, opens 
a vast field of inquiry, and gives full scope for the most 
enlarged scholarship. The linguist who has the 
adequate resources for such study will enrich his own 
mind thereby, and may leave a valuable legacy to en- 
lighten and bless the world when he is dead. 

It is often true that we do not get the whole of a doc- 
trine, in all its relations and aspects, from any single 
passage, or even aseries of passages in the Bible, and 
hence need to examine all the passages that relate to the 
doctrine, as the means of ascertaining precisely what the 
B ble does teach. This is to be done by the inductive 
process, and is specially pertinent in the interpretation 
of those prophecies whose fulfillment is recorded in the 
Bible. Propbetic and historic Christology furnishes a 
fine field for this method of study. Martin Luther once 
thought that the Epistle of James was not inspired, be- 
cause, as he then conceived, it contradicted the doctrine 
of justification as taught in the Epistles of Paul, which 
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he regarded as inspired documents. Upon a broader 
induction in the study of all that Paul says on the sub- 
ject, and the comparison thereof with what James says, 
he came to the conclusion that he was mistaken, and 
changed bis mind as to the inspiration of James. 

We might extend these examples of the inductive 
study of the Bible almost indefinitely, so as to include 
precepts, promises, threatenings, doctrines, historic 
facts, both natural and supernatural, and also the reve- 
lations that relate to the life to come. This method of 
study is applicable to the whole Bible, taken in its en- 
tire contents and in all its words. He who thoroughly 
understands that Book is and must be an inductive stu- 
dent thereof. The Word of God and the works of God 
are in this respect similar. Both alike admit of the in- 
ductive methcd, and both alike yield their treasures to 
the hand that most diligently and scientifically applies 
the method. 
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AN UNANSWERABLE TESTIMONY. 


THE answers which we publish this week in reply toa 
circular letter sent to the managers of the various rail- 
road companies in the country, present a most one-sided 
view of a great question. But it is none the worse for 
being one-sided, for there isonly one sideto it. The fact 
that it is so one-sided makes it impressive. 

We wanted to know what are the rules enforced by 
the railway companies of the Nation in reference to the 
use of intoxicating liquors by their employes; and here 
we have them—a long, monotonous, emphatic repetition 
of asingle rule. No intoxicating liquors allowed; con- 
ductors, or brakemen, or switchmen using them dis- 
missed. Sometimes the rule is formulated, and some- 
times, as in the case of the Boston and Maine Railroad, 
itis assumed as so evident that it is not worth while to 
print it. But in every case the man who is not temper- 
ate must lose his place. Sometimes reasons are given 
in printed rules, but most companies assume that the 
reason is so plain that it need not be given. 

There is no kind of business in the country which re- 
quires more careful management, more clear-headed 
intelligence on the part of those engaged in it, than the 
railroad business. A thick-headed conductor, a boozy 
switchman, or a muddled brakeman, may, by an act of 
stupidity or negligence, cost a score of lives to the pas- 
sengers and hundreds of thousands of dollars’ loss to the 
company. The railroads are in the light of day, every- 
body sees and criticises them, and their management 
must be made as safe as possible; and the unanimous 
testimony is that in order to make them safe the ser- 
vants of the road must be abstemious men. 

After this testimony of the best experience, absolutely 
unanimous, what use is there of raising the question 
further, whether the Saloon is a blessing or a curse? 
The Saloon, by the general voice of the most enterpris- 
ing business in the country, the business of transporta- 
tion, is declared to be a menace and accurse. The 
Saloon has its interdict. The Saloon is the enemy of 
life and property. The Saloon deserves to be outlawed 
by the general voice of the State and Nation, as it is 
already outlawed by the railroads. Weare glad to be 
able to give to our readers such an impressive array of 
testimony on this subject. 
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IS INFANT BAPTISM DECLINING? 











THE fact that the Congregational denomination re- 
ports only 8,889 infant baptisms for the past year, serves 
as an occasion for The Christian Inquirer (Baptist) to 
say that infant baptism is decaying. The Examiner 
and other Baptist papers have frequently said the same 
thing. It would not atall trouble us if the assertion 
were true; but we cannot blind our eyes to the fact that 
it isnot true. It isa question easily settled: and we 
propose to drop into statistics ina friendly way in order 
to show what the real truth is. 

The differences in the returns of the Congregational 
denomination for infant baptisms of one year with an- 
other are not very great. While the number giver this 
year is 8,889 the number given for last year was 8,328, 
for the year before 11,966, and for the year before that 
7,364. In 1884 the figures were 5,801. There has been 
a steady increase since 1880 with the exception of 1887, 
when the number was abnormally large. In that year 
there was also a much larger number of adult baptisms 
than usual. There has really been no falling off in any 
year since 1880 except from the unusual figures of 1887, 
So much for the Congregational denomination. 

Now let us take up some of the Presbyterian Churches, 
In the Northern Church, beginning with 1884, there has 
beea a steady increase of infant baptisms. The figures 
for that year were 19,403; the figures for 1889, 24,566. 
Tbis shows an absolute increase of nearly 5.000. The 
same figures also show a relative increase. For exam- 
ple, in 1884 infant baptisms were in the proportion of 
one to every thirty-one and six-tenths members, In 
1889 the proportion was as one to thirty and seven-tenths 
members. The statistics of the United Presbyterian 
Churcb show a similar growth, In 1887 the pasturs of 
that denomination baptized 4,316 infants; in 1889 they 
baptized 5,092, and in 1890, 4,528. This shows a fall- 
ing off for one year only of nearly 400. 








In none of the Churches whose statistics.we have ex- 
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amived do we find any evidence of an absolute decline 
in infant baptisms. In the Reformed German Church 
18,748 infants were baptized in 1888, and in 1889 14,- 
469. In the Reformed Dutch Church the number of 
baptisms in 1887 was 4,669, in 1888 4,751, in 1889 
5,288. In the Methodist Episcopal Church there were 
74 638 infaut baptisms in 1887, 72,305 in 1888 and 74,- 
015 in 1889. There is evidence of variation in these sta- 
tistics from year to year, but no proof of decline. The 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, baptized 32,633 in- 
fants in 1887, 31,052 in 1888 and 34,733 inf 1889. There 
is no evidence of decline here. The Evangelical Asso- 
ciation, which is commonly considered a member of the 
Methodist family of denominations, baptized 9,528 in- 
fants in 1888 and 9,936 in 1889. 

Here are statistics for some of the Pedo-Baptist de- 
nominations which report on thesubject. There area 
number of such denominations which-do not report 
such statistics; for example, the Lutheran body, where ~ 
doubtless the ratio of infant baptism to membership is 
as large as it is in the two Reformed bodies—the Ger- 
man and the Dutch. There is also the Roman Catholic 
Church which is careful to baptize all its infants. It 
would be idle to say that there is any probable decline in 
the number of infant baptisms in the Roman Catholic 
Church or in the various Lutheran bodies. Nor is it 
credible that there has been a decline in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. There are a few cases in which the 
statistics of Roman Catholic dioceses include the num- 
ber of infant baptisms. For example, in the arch-dio- 
cese of New Orleans, which returns a Catholic popula- 
tion of about 300,000, the number of infant baptisms 
given for 1889 was 14,274. This indicates a ratio of one 
to 21. 


It is curious to notice the difference in the ratio of 
infant baptisms to membership in different denomina- 
tions. In the Congregational it is the lowest of all that 
we have examined, being only one to 55 communicants. 
The next lowest to the Congregational denomination is 
the Methodist Episcopal Caurch, South, in which the 
ratio is one to thirty-three and nine-tenths. In the Pres- 
byterian Church (Northern) it is thirty-one and seven- 
tenths; in the Methodist Episcopal Church thirty and 
two-tenths; in the Reformed Dutct Church seventeen; in 
the Evangelical Association (German Methodistic) four- 
‘een and six-tenths; in the Reformed German Church 
thirteen and nine-tenths. It is easy of course to under- 
stand why it is that the German and Dutch Churches 
exbibit a much higher ratio than those Churches of 
purely English or American origin. Infant baptism is 
made much more of by the Germans than by other 
bodies. The exceedingly low ratio of infant baptism to 
membership in the Congregational denomination is 
hardly to be explained by imperfection of statistics, tho 
nearly all denominational statistics will under-estimate 
the number of baptisms. A much more valid explana- 
tion is found in the fact that there is a very small pro- 
portion of children born in New England, where mar- 
riages take place abnormally Jate in life. Thus in 
Rhode Island and Connecticut the proportion of bap- 
tism to members (including ubsentees) is about one to 
60, in Massachusetts one to 74; in Vermont one to 119 ; 
in New Hampshire one to 132; and in Maine one to 199. 


_ 


RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPERS IN JAPAN. 


THE subject of religious newspapers in Japan is treated 
of in a very interesting way by the Rev. T. M. Macnair 
in The Churchat Homeand Abroad. Prior to 1889 there 
were only five religious papers in Japan, while now 
there are eighteen, five of which belong to the United 
Presbyterian Church; three to Congregationalism; three 
to Methodism; while the Greeks, the Koman Catholics, 
the Episcopalians, the “Christians,” the Ge rman Ration- 
alist Mission and the Unitarians have one each. 

Mr. Macnair describes the Glad Tidings as the oldest 
and most successful. It supports itself as a monthly at 
the low price of twenty-five cents a year with 5,000 sub- 
scribers, and is edited under the control of the United 
Presbyterian Church. It appeais to the middle class, 
moderately well educated. The two Congregational 
papers, the Christian and the Universe, have been suc- 
cessful and influential, and appeal to the most educated 
classes. Their tone is *‘progressive in theology and poli- 
tics,” and they are much read by Buddhist adherents 
who wish to be kept informed of the advance and 
strength of Christianity. We are told that a recent 
number of the Universe had ‘‘ collected the views of 
prominent Evangelicai pastors on the subject of inspira- 
tion, after the fashion of the New York INDEPENDENT,” 
and that both these papers exert a useful and widening 
influence on the Japanese churches. They speak freely 
of political as well as religious matters. The Roman 
Catholic paper has lately taken a new and popular dress, 
forsaking its old dogmatism, and giving its attention 








largely to popular science. It is circulated 
gratuitously for the most part, the Catholic 
Japanese being generally poor. The organ of 


the Greek Church is of high intellectual stamp and 
is particularly on the alert to accept the challenges 
of unbelief. Truth, the organ of the German Rational- 
istic Mission, is very scholarly and denies supernatural- 
ism and the auti.entivity of the Fourth Gospel. The 


new Unitarian organ of the American mission has ob- 
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tained a remarkable prominence in literary circles, ac- 
complished in part by a banquet at the Tokio Club. 
given by its editors to titled and prominent gueste. 
It avows itself religiousand Christian in character, but 
offers a free parliament on all social and religious prob- 
lems for all people, believers or unbelievers. It is 
evident that Japaneese people are not to be allowed 
to remain in ignorance of all the phases of religious 
thought. The remarkable growth of the churches is 
perbaps a little checked just now, owing in part to the 
_ improvement of the national and Buddhist schools, 
and in part to a perfectly legitimate national sensi- 
tiveness which makes the people less ready to be led 
by foreign guides. Nevertheless the growth is very 
rapid, and the number of educated native Christians 
is greatly increased. The present missionary problem 
would seem to be how the missionaries can most safely 
and most speedily pass over the control of mission 
work to the natives themselves, remaining only as 
advisers without authority. 





Cditorial Votes. 


WE issue an unusual paper this week. The eight extra 
pages are not required, at this dull season of the year, by 
advertisements, but by the pressure of important corre- 
spondence solicited by us, upon the subject suggested by 
the railroad strike. Passing by six poems by six 
men—no women this week for a wonder—men such as 
Stoddard and Gosse and Edmund Collins, we come imme- 
diately to the special Railroad articles which occupy so 
much space. Cassius M. Clay asks if the Railroads shall 
own the People, and Edward Everett Hale asks if the Peo- 
ple shall own the Railroads; Ex-Governor Larrabee tells 
what regulation of railroads by a single State has done for 
Iowa, and W. D. Dabney shows what further national reg- 
ulation is required; an anony mous President of one of our 
largest railroads tells what vast and rapid improvements 
the present system of control has accomplished, and Pro- 
fessor Ely shows what further improvements Government 
ownership would secure; and, finally, Mr. Meany, Editor 
of “ Poor’s Manual of Railroads,” supplies an immense 
mass of statistics, a whole volume of facts, that ought to 
be preserved and studied by every one interested in the 
great problem. Then Maurice Thompson gives one of his 
interesting bits of literary criticism; Prof. Rufus B. Rich- 
ardson describes a German institution that might be 
copied here; the Countess von Krockow completes her 
sketch of the leaders of the German Reichstag; Profe: sor 
Sayce gives an account of late remarkable investigations 
in Palestine; Professor Packard concludes his account of 





French menhbirs and dolmens; Mr. Dosker gives an account 
of Church matters in Holland, and another correspondent 
tells how politics and missions go in Madagascar; aud 
there are stories for young and old, and full and varied 
literary and editorial departments. Next week we shall 
have to make a similar enlargement to accommodate a 
crowd of articles on educational topics, especially on Ro- 
man Catholics and the Public Schools. 


“ 


LUKE tells us that, on one occasion, “ a certain Pharisee 
besought’”’ Jesus “to dine with him,’”’ and that Jesus 
*‘ went in and sat down to meat’’ in the Pharisee’s house. 
(Luke xi, 37.) This invitation, as the sequel shows, was no 
act of friendly courtesy op the part of that Pharisee, but 
was intended to afford an opportunity for the parpose of 
drawing Jesus into some conversation that might be after- 
ward used against him. Jesus perfectly understood the 
motive, and expressed his mind very freely in regard to 
the whole Pharisaic sect of that age, in the hearing of this 
Pharisee and other Pharisees who were present. (Luke 
xi, 38-52.) Luke thus describes the effect produced on 
their minds: 

“* And as he said these things unto them, the Scribes and the 
Pharisees began to urge him vehemently, and to provoke him 
to speak of many things, laying wait for him, and seeking to 
catch something out of his mouth, that they might accuse him.” 
(Luke xi, 53, 54.) 


This incident in the life of Christ, thus detailed by the 
evangelist, isa specimen of the constant conflict of thought 
and words between him and the scribes and Pharisees. 
They watched: him with a deadly hatred, kept themselves 
on his track everywhere, and sought to destroy him, spar 
ing no pains to gain thisend. They looked upon him asa 
revolutionary intruder; and meant to crush him and put 
him out of the way, and even charged him with being in 
league with the Devil. They were men of public position 
and of great influence with the people; and tbey persistently 
arrayed this position and influence against Jesus. He de- 
nounced them with unsparing severity, and aimed many 
ofhis parables directly at them. More terrible words never 
fell from any lips than those of Jesus in the picture which 
he drew of these powerful but bad men, who had enrobed 
themselves in the garments of a false and s«If conceited 
religious formalism. He said to them on one occasion: 
“O ye hypocrites, ye can discern the face of the sky; but 
can ye not discern the sigus of the times?”’ (Matt. xvi, 3.) 
On another occasion he said to them: “‘O generation of 
vipers, how can ye, being evil, speak good things?”’ (Matt. 
xii, 34.) He called them whited sepulchers, beautiful with- 
out, but witnin full of dead men’s bones and cf all unclean- 
ness. He never sought to reconcile them, or court their 
favor, but uniformly met them with bold and pungent re- 





buke. He warned his disciples to beware of them. It is 
not surprising that the scribes and Pharisees, being the 
bad men that they were, and being exposed and denounced 
by Jesus as they were, should have arrayed themselves in 
deadly hostility against him. Nor is it surprising, in view 
of their influence over the popular mind, that they should 
have at last succeeded in bringing him to tbe cross, and 
leading the people to clamor for his death. Jesus knew 
their plan, and until “his hour’? had come, defeated it. 
But when “his hour” came, he voluntarily yielded up 
himself for the great purpose that brought him into this 
world. He expected to die by the hands of his enemies, 
and, in thus dying, to provide for the salvation of sinners. 


THE Republican Senators, having a majority of ten, but 
hitherto not agreed to act together in a solid column with 
respect to a revision of the rules of the Senate and the pas- 
sage of the Tariff and Federal Elections bills, have at last 
extricated themselves from this exceedingly undesirable 
position. They ought not to have gotten into it at all, and, 
being in it, the next best thing was to get out of it, and 
this they have had the good sense to do. Better Jate than 
never. The new program, as settled among these Senators 
last week, is that the Tariff bill shall be passed within 
the next two weeks, with several other bills pending be- 
fore the Senate; that then an adjouroment of the present 
session of Congress shall follow; that the rules of procedure 
in this Senate shall be changed at the opening of the 
December session, so that the Democratic Senators cannot 
blockade the majority by virtually playing the filibuster- 
ing game, and that then, before the holiday recess, a vote 
shall be taken on the House measure to secure honest elec- 
tions in choosing Representatives in Congress. This is a 
compromise program between conflicting opinions on the 
part of Republican Senators, and is probably the best 
thing that could be done in the circumstances. It puts 
an end to the unseemly spectacle of Republican Senators 
virtually in a quarrel among themselves, and that, too, in 
the face of a solid Democratic minority taking advantage 
of this quarrel and doing all in their power to damage 
the Republican Party. So much time had in this way 
been frittered away to no practical purpose. that it was 
too late in this session to revise the rules and pass the 
Federal Election bill in season to make it operative at the 
next election of Representatives in Congress. We regret 
the failure, but are glad to believe that the Tariff and 
Federal Election bills will now with a reasonable certain- 
ty become lawa in due season. The country needs both of 
them for imperative but different reasons. 


MR POWDERLY has published a long letter in regard tu 
the New York Central strike, appealing to the public for 
sympathy, and urging other labor organizations to come to 
the help of the strikers. If we eliminate from this letter 
the misapprehensions and misstatements with which it 
abounds, all that is left, by Mr. Powderly’s own showing, 
is the simple question whether Messrs. Powderly & Co. 
shall bave the right to review and change the action of the 
officers of the Central Railroad in tke dismissal of forty or 
fifty of their employés. This is really the only tangible 
issue that even Mr. Powderly himself makes; and in regard 
to this point Mr. Webb, who says that the men in question 
were discharged for ‘drunkenness, incapacity, breach of 
duty, insubordination, and for lack of sufficient work to 
employ them,”’ declares that the company does not propose 
to do its business under the dictation of Messrs. Powderly 
& Co. The company is clearly right in this purpose, and 
should stick toit at all hazards. Mr. Powderly in this 
letter setaghimself before the community as representing, 
‘directly and indirectly, over 20,0v0,000 of working men.” 
What can he be thinking of? Does he know that in the 
whole United States in 1880, according to the census taken 
in that year, there were less than 13,000,000 adult males, 
and that now the whole number cannot be much in excess 
of 15,000,000? Does he know that the “ working men” 
whom he represents, and whose real interests he grossly 
misrepresents, form but a small part of the working men 
of the United States? 


It seems probable that a strong effort will be made in 
the next Legislature of this State to change the law with 
regard to murder, either by totally abolishing the death- 
penalty for this crime and substituting therefor life- 
imprisonment, or by changing the mode of inflicting the 
penalty as now provided by law. We sincerely hope that 
neither of these changes will be made. We believe in cap- 
ital punishment for murder on two general grounds: first, 
civil society has the right to inflict this penalty, as the 
means of protecting the lives of its members; secondly, 
this penalty is the best means of affording this protection. 
It will not afford an absolute protection by preventing all 
murders, and no penalty can do that; yet its deterrent 
effect is greater than that of any other punishment which 
itis possible to inflict. Recorder Smythe and Judge Bar- 
rett, of this city, were recently interviewed by a Herald 
reporter on this subject; and both of them in the strongest 
terms expressed their opposition to the abolition of capital 
punishment in murder cases. Theirs is the general view 
taken by those who have had experience in judicially 
dealing with the crime of murder. The question is a prac- 
tical one, and is not to be determined by any mere senti- 
ment on the subject. As to infliction of the death-penalty 
by electricity, we strongly favor the present law as being 
far more humane than the process of choking men to death 
by the rope. The Kemmler case contains no facts against 
the law, and abundantly shows that, with a proper mode 
of applying electricity—which may easily be secured—the 
death of the murderer will be instantaneous and painless, 
without any unseemly mangling of the body. There is 
and can be no reasonable doubt on tnis point; and this 
ought to settle the question with every one who believes in 
capital punishment at all. The law was enacted after full 
investization, and should not.be repealed on the basis of 
any facts now known to exist. Let the law stand as it is, 
until some good reason appears for its repeal. 





CARDINAL GIBBONS, in a recent utterance, said: 

“When we find the most upright citizens taking no interest 

in politics, showing no zeal for the good government of the 
country, we may expect political stacnation and corruption. 
But when the best citizens manifest interest in public affairs 
we bave good government and honest administration of public 
trusts. It isthe duty of every man to take an active personal 
interest in the welfare ot his country, and to see that the best 
citizens are elected to public places.” 
All true, every word of it. The truth is of a kind that 
needs to be often repeated. One of the great difficulties 
perhaps the greatest, in securing good government in this 
country. lies in the apathy and indifference to pol.tics of 
so many intelligent and respectable people, who are other- 
wise good citizens, but whoin this respect are not such 
They take little or no interest in popular elections, and 
hundreds and thousands of them do not vote on election 
days. They leave the whole matter to be managed by 
political tricksters and their followers, and perhaps express 
their disgust without actively doing anything to prevent 
orcure the evils of which they complain. This is neither 
good sense nor good citizeuship. Every one who has the 
right to do so should cast his vote on election days, and 
demand of every candidate for whom he votes, as the con- 
dition of receiving it, suitable intelligence and a gond 
reputation for integrity and honesty Were this the gen- 
eral practice of those whom Cardinal Gibbons calls “ up- 
right citizens,’ the conseqnence would be a great improve- 
ment in all the affairs of government. Political parties 
would be purer; better candidates would be nominated, 
and better officers of law would be elected. The whole 
body politic would be in asounder and healthier condi 
tion; and numerous iniquities that are now tolerated 
would be banished from tbe land. 


Tux Roman Catholic papers, we notice, have a great deal 
to say of the success of Catholic and the failure of 
Protestant missions. We may prick that bubble with a 
few figures. The Catholics have been at work in India for 
three hundred yeurs, the Protestants for one hundred. Ac- 
eording to Marsha 1l’s ‘‘ Christian Missions,’’ wt ich Catbo- 
lics swear by, II, p. 247, the Catholics of British Indiaio 1857 
numbered 895,000. By the Census in 1872 they were 914 691 
and in 1883 they were 963.958. They had increased in 26 
years by 68,058 or 2,596 annually. The statistics of Protest- 
estant missions gave 102,951 adherents in 1851; 213 570 in 
1861; 318,363 in 1871; and 528,590 in 1881. This gives an in- 
crease of 425,539 in thirty years, Or 14,184 per year, or more 
than five times as much as the Catholics. The Catholics 
have 701 European mission priests in India; the Protest- 
ants in 1881 had 658 male missionaries in India (including 
Burmah), and may now have 760, while their decennial 
statistics for 1891 will show 700,000 native adherents Now 
let our Catholic contemporaries muse on these facts just a 
little—and try to explain them. 


THE Constitution of Illinois, adopted in 1870, declares 
that *‘no person shall be denied any civil or political right, 
privilege or capacity, on accouut of his religious opin- 
ions.’’ The Supreme Court of that State, in recent decision 
relating to the competency of a person to testify before a 
court of justice, held that the effect of this provision is ‘‘to 
abrogate the rule which obtained in this State prior to the 
Constitution of 1870,’’ and that *‘there is no longer any test 
or qualification. in respect to religious opinion or belief, or 
want of the same, which affects the competency of citizens 
to testify as witnesses in courts-of justice.’”’ The witness, 
in the case before the court, declared that “‘ he had never 
thought seriously,” in the event of false swearing, 
‘‘ whether he would be punished in this world or the next 
by a Supreme Being,” and hence had no definite opioion on 
the point; and on this ground it was objected that he was 
not legally competent to testify, The Supreme Court bow- 
ever, overruled the objection, and held that, under the 
Constitution of 1870, he was a competent witness. The 
doctrine of the Constitution of Illinois is clearly the right 
one, and the ruling of the court equally right. TbheSrate 
should have no religious test whatever as to the civil or 
political rights, privileges or capacities of the people, and 
deal with them simply as citizens, without any reference 
to their religious opinions, or want of such opinions. 


GEORGE F. BAKER, Esq., President of the First National 
Bank of New York City, bas purchased and presented to the 
Metropolitan ‘Museum of Art Brugsch Bey’s entire collec- 
tion of Egyptian textile fabrics, covering a period from the 
earliest times from which mummy cloth is obtaiuable down 
to the seventh or eighth century after Christ. The collec- 
tion contains about 860 pieces. The Museum already owned 
a collection of 369 pieces purchased from Theodor Graf, of 
Vienna. This new collection is far superior to hat, and 
probably the Museum now has as fine acol.ection of these 
objects as exists anywhere. The bulk of Theodor Grat’s 
collection went to the Imperial Museum of Industrial Arts 
at Vienna, one set of -duplicates going to the South Ken- 
sington Museum in London, the other to the Metropolitan 
Museum. Wewish some generous and public-spirited man 
would buy the Graf collection of colored Exyptian por- 
traits, of the time of the first Caristian ceaturies, the best 
in the world. 





THERE ie a strong article in the August number of the 
Catholic World on the temperance question, by the Rev. 
Joseph B. Tracy, of Boston. He takes the position that the 
saloon system is an organized temptation, inimical to the 
public weal and a proximate occasion of sin to the saloon- 
keeper himself. He urges the duty of Catholics to take an 
active part for its suppression. Admitting that the Third 
Party, in its advocacy of Prohibition, has drawn upon itself 
ridicule with its ill success, he, nevertheless, contends that 
the present saloon system, being a public menace, must go, 
aud calls upon every Cataolic to take an active part in the 
conflict against it. “* What right,’”’ he asks, “ have we to 
constitute a dignified corps which may never be called upon 
to go into action? Will it be our lot to grumble because 
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we may not control after the victory when we have done 
none of the fighting to win it? This was never the fashion 
of our fathers, and it must not beours. They wore the‘r 
laurels because they won them. In like manner must we 
uoless we prefér to gocrownless.” A, indicating the grow- 
ing strength of a Catholic sentiment against the saloon, 
this article is of great imovortance. In the same connection 
we cill attention tothe strong expressions of Archhishop 
Ireland. of St. Paul, and Bishop Spalding, of Peoria. and 
other Catholic prelates. This is the way Bishop Spalding 
talks: 

“+ In fact. one great question that is going to be forced into 

politics—we may sneer at it now, but it is going to come—is the 
quest on of Probibition. Mark my words; the saloon in America 
is becoming a public nuisance. The liquor trade by meddling 
with politics and corrupting politics has become a menace and a 
danger. Those who think, and those who love America, and 
those who love liberty, are going to bring this moral question 
into politics more and more.” 
There is no Church in the country that can do more for 
temperance than the Catholic Church when it becomes 
fully alive to the importance of the question and to the 
urgency of its duty. 





THE Detroit Journal conceived the bright idea of inter- 
esting thechildren of tbe United States in having Jacob’s 
Well cleaned out and made accessible to visitors. It enter- 
ed into correspondence with Mr. Henry Gillman, pow our 
Consul at Jerusalem, on the subject, and prepared petitions 
for permission, addressed to the Sultan, But the whole 
project bas to be given up for the simple reason that the 
Russian Government has purchased the site of the well, 
and money is collected to build a Russian church over it. 
This is one of many cases in which Russia has taken pos- 
session of the holy places of Palestine and is getting ready. 
apparently, to take possession of Palestine herself when she 
seizes Turkey. Tne Detroit Journal would have not only 
the Sultan to deal wich but the more formidable Russian 
Church and Russian Government with no expectation of 
having access to the well made free at last. So the plan 
has fallen through, and our contemporary’s eyes have been 
opened to the fact that theintolerable Russian is a greater 
nuisance in the East than the unspeakable Turk. 


....A writer in Blackwond’s Magazine, visiting Pales- 
tine, expresses his indignation at tbe presence of Turkish 
soldiers on guard at the Holy Sepulcher, at the place of the 
Nativity in Bethlehem. He says that Jerusalem would be 
‘*most safe either in French or British hands.’’ Or, he 
suggests: 

“perhaps the great American nation,the youngest born of 
Christian powers. might be intrusted witb the care of this neu- 
tralized and separated State. a trust which no doubt would be 
received with enthusiasm and corscientiously carried out.” 
Ob! no. The United States Government is not in that 
business. It is not running religion. But we have plenty 
of voluntary religious societies and organizations, not to 
say individuals, that would be very willing to take the 
job. Indeed, THE INDEPENDENT is willing to take the re- 
sponsibility. Let the aforesaid correspondent take Jeru- 
salem from the Turk, whom we believe to be as bad aruler 
as he does, and intrust it to us, and we will engage to exe- 
cute the trust conscientiously and with enthusiasm. But 
till somebody drives out the Turk and takes his country 
from him, we shall not scold when a Turkish policeman 
keeps Greeks and Catholics from fighting at the Holy Sep 
ulcher. 


.... [bere is in this country one man who believes that 
the “sun do move’’; but he is excusable. He was an igno- 
rant slave, and without education has developed much 
oratorical p»wer; and he readsthe Bible very literally. 
But in England there is a society, called the Zetetic So- 
ciety, devoted to the task of proving that the world is flat, 
with an icy belt all around it, and that it is vastly larger 
than all the sun and moon and planets together, which at 
a short distance revolve about it. It publishes an abun- 
dance of circulars and pampblets ard books, and may be 
supposed, therefore, to bave a considerable body of be- 
lievers who are willing to pay their money to advance its 
doctrines. One of them tells us that the Bible contains 
more science than any otber book in the world; that it 
tells us the time of every eclipse of the sun, whether total, 
anpular, or partial; every eclipse of the moon, total or 
par'i+l; and every transit of the planets Mercury and 
Venus. The memers of the society complain a great 
deal of the cowardice of Christian papers that will not ad- 
mit their publications, and take it as an evidence that they 
are the Lord’s saints. But all sorts of cranks talk that 
way. 


...-Mr. Whittier has not lost hismemory. Itisas young 
asever. An old man is likely to forget what he learned a 
few years ago and remember what occurred in his youth. 
But Mr. Whittier, in his eighty-third year, can repeat lines 
he wrote in his seventy-+ixth, as the following charming 
letter to the Boston Transcript shows: 


“Will you permit me to correct a misapprehension in regard 
to some lines of mine read at the reception of Mrs Logan in 
Concord? My friend, Mrs. Lotarop, kindly invited me to the 
reception, and wished if I was not abie to be present, tbat 
something of mine should be read on the occasion. As Dr. 
Smith, tue honored author of ‘ America,’ was expected to read 
his patriotic hyma, naving no opportunity to write anything 
new, I thought of a poem read at Woodstock, Conn., on the 
Fourth of July, 1883, and published at that time in the New 
York INDEPENDENT, which might not be inappropmate. 1 had 
no copy of the poem with me, but Il sent a part of it, which | 
remembered, not supposing it would be regarded as newly 
written. My friend Lowell, who used to tell me that | was 
rather inclined to repeat myself, may find in this last example 
of self plagiarism a proof of the correctness of his goud-natured 
criticism.” 


-»»-A most important conference of anti-Tillmanites 
that is, of the Unterrified Democracy of South Carolina, 
Was to take place on Tuesday of this week. It repre- 








sents those who seceded from the Convention of two weeks 
ago for the perfectly parliamentary reason that that Con- 
vention had done business not in the call. and adopted a 
constitution forthe Democratic Party. We anticioate that 
the week’s conference will not make a final split, but will 
wait till after the nominating Convention in September has 
formally put up Captain Tillman, when they will doubt- 
less secede, and develop their strength in every way. Then 
we shall hear music. 


..--Dr. Cuyler writes us from Auburn, N. Y.: 

[ had no idea that mv off-hand talk about ‘“ Webster and 
Lincoln,” in Dr Strong’s Parlor. at Saratoga, would be publisbed, 
but vour reporter has got the main points very faithfullv—ex- 
cepting one or two quite serious errors. It was not in bis second 
inaugural, but toa friend that Mr. Lincoln said: * [f I could not 
ask for help trom the Almightv God in these dark days. I should 
break down.” The person who informed the late Czar Alexan~ 
der of the assassination of Lincoln was the Hon. Wm. B. Kinney, 
our Ambassador at the Court of Victor Emmanuel. He cave me 
the incident, which occurred at a German watering-place. By 
some typographical error the name “Charles Long” has been 
subitituted fcr Charles Lamb. 


-.-. Here is an illustration of the way in which the Turk 
finds it possible to rule the Christian. There is achurch in 
Bethlehem to which both the Catholics and Armenians 
have access, and the windows have been broken for fifteen 
years, and thetwo miserable sects cannot agree as to which 
shall have the honor of replacing them. So they have re- 
mained broken until now the Sultan has ordered them re- 
placed at his own expense. The head of the Mohammedan 
power comop-lie1 to reoair a Christian church in the very 
birthplace of Christ, because the Christians cannot agree 
among themselves! 


...The German scholar, Herr Pfitzner, has been making 
a study of little toes. It is well known that the thum 
and great toes have two joints and the other fingers and 
toes three; but he finds that a little less than one-third of 
the men and a little more than one-third of the women 
have only two joints in their little toe, caused by two of 
the three growing together. He does not think it is caused 
by wearing tight shoes, but simply that the fifth toe hav 
ing got to be practically useless is gradually passing away. 
Count your joints. 


....Tbe army and navy of Great Britain, includiog pen- 
sions, annu4lly cost $160 000 000. The same items in France, 
with a navy second only to that of Great Britain, annually 
cost $183,000,000; and the same items. pension payments 
being far the larger of the three, in the United States an- 
pually, at the present rate. cost $210 000,000. We suggest 
that it is about time to call a halt ia the pension business 
inthis country. There is such a thing as running a good 
idea into the ground by having too much of it. 


.... The proposition to send a confidential agent to Eu- 
rope to confer with the Governments there on the silver 
question, and to present to them the “‘ American case,” had 
better be postponed uatil we more fully know what that 
“case,” is and until the experiment made by Congressin the 
recent silver law shall, by results, show what is to be the 
effect of the law. It will be time enough then to talk with 
European Governments on the subject. At present we are 
not in a condition to talk, and they are not to hear. 


....The people of this country are largely dependent on 
railroads for travel] and the transportation of freight; and 
itis simply into!erable that haif a dozen or more labor 
**bosses,’”? by saying the word, should have it in their 
power to blockade travel and freight business. Society 
has the right to protect itself against such an encroach- 
ment upon its convenience and interests, and should do 
so by adequate penal law. It is hiczh time that the proper 
law was enacted in every State of the Union. 


...-The history of Mr. Gladstone shows that religious- 
ness founded on the Bible and recognizing its authority. 
is one of the strong elements of his wonderful life. This 
element has entered into his whole history from child- 
hood, and molded his character as a man and a states- 
man. It bas made bima much greater man than he other- 
wise would have been. He is now in his eighties, and 
when he retires, as ere long he must, England has no equal 
to take bis place. 


....Senator Frye, in a short and pungent speech on the 
muddie in the Senate with regard to the Tariff aud Fed- 
eral Election bills, last week, said that ‘‘ cowardice had 
never won a battle and never retained a friend.” Toisis 
hitting the nail squarely on the head. Let Repubiican 
Senators come totime and stand upto the rack, as they 
should do, and they can speedily settle this muddle, and 
pass both of these bills. 


....President Harrison in bis Inaugural Address said: 

“The freedom of the ballot is a condition of our ewn na- 
tional life, and po power vested in Congress or the Executive 
to secure or perpetuate it should remain unused, upon occa- 
sion.” 
Tbe Federal Election bi'l passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and now pending in the Senate, simply pro- 
poses to carry out this idea. 


...-It has been said of Kossuth, who is now eighty eight 
years of age, in exile, without a country, that he com- 
bioed in himself ‘‘ the genius of action of Garibaldi, the 
parliamentary talents of Cavour, aud the matchléss elo- 
qu‘: ce of Gambetta.” He is a notable specimen of an un- 
successful great man. One cannot help admiring him and 
pitying him in his old age. He is certainly wortby of a 
better fate. 


..An exceedingly stringent bill, closing the mails of 
the United S:ates aginst all lottery communications— 
letters, postals, circulars, money-orders, tickets, cheeks, 
drafts, etc., and thoroughly armed with penal provisiens, 
was last week passed by the House of Representatives. It 
would be both a pity and a shame if the Senate should 
faiito take affirmative action on this bill. 


| of sin to eff-ct its own cure, 


..--Arecent official statement makes the farm morteages 
in Ohio amount to about one-sixth of the value of the 
farms, and about one-righth of their value in Mich- 
igan and [Illinois Tois certainly is not a bad showing for 
the farmers in these States. and does not accord with the 
exaggerated statements that have been made as to the ex- 
tent of these mortgages. 


. ..The Prince of Wales, who makes it a point to culti- 
vate good manners, is said to have severely Jectured a pear 
connection of his by marriage on the rudeness and im- 
propriety of losing his temper when giving directions to 
his servants and treating them as if they were mere brutes. 
There is good sense and good feeling at the bottom of such 
a lecture. 


..-.-The Grant Memorial Association has already raised 
$150,000, and needs to raise $850,000 more in order to erect 
the proo»sed monu ment in honorof Geveral Grant. There 
is no douht that the requisite funds can and will be 
obtained with prover effort. Let that effort be made with- 
out any further delay. 


-.-.The crowned heads of Europe seem to be engaged in, 
a desperate conflict of war budgets at the expense of the 
people, on the theory of keeping the peace with one anotber. 
They don’t mean to fight. Oh, no! But they do mean to 
be in constant readiness to fight. This is one way of keep- 
ing the peace. 


....Lt is anoteworthyv circumstance that the first Japan- 
ese Parliament, elected on the first of last July. contains 
ten Christians, or one io thirty of the whole number o 
members. These Christians were elected in the face o 
much opposition to them on acc unt of their religion. 


....The French Government has presented tothe United 
States a statue of Lafayette, who, tho not less a French- 
man, and not less a friend to his own country, was 
a friend to this country when it greatly needed friends. 
His is a cherished name in both R-publics. 


.... The rights of labor are not involved in the strike on 
the New York Central road, yet the rights of property 
and public safety and convenience are deeply involved; 
and the latter should he detended at all hazards. The 
issue is a very grave one to the people. 


....The most extraordinary assertion is made that the 
Ober-Ammergau exhibition this year was farmed out to 
Jews who ran it for the profit of the thing. Think of a 
Passion play exhibited by a Jewish syndicate! It will not 
be given again. 


..--The beginning has been made in Washington of 
breaking up the local lottery business. We need more law 
and more execu’ion ag-inst that detestable institution 
which is getting tne anathema of Louisiana and of the na- 
tion. : 

-..»Professor Curtiss writes us that an error occurred 
in his late article on the Free Mission Churches of Sweden. 
It should read “ Very few hold, with some of our Amer- 
ican brethren, that there will be a probation after death. 


....Another effort is to be made, of course, to persuad 
Congress to pass an international copyright law. It 
ought to succeed. 

.... The Pope is confident that Cardinal Newman is a 
restin Heaven; nevertheless he says he will pray for bis 
soul. 


.... We are getting to talk better of the German Emper- 
or. He has forbidden dueling in universities. 








THE faith of Abraham that was imputed to him for 
righteousness, consisted in believing what God had re- 
vealed to him; and this is essentially what Christian faith 
is with respect to the Lord Jesus Christ. 


....A Christian writer has well said: 

“ The Bible is an crga' ized whole; and Christ and the Cross 0 

Christ are wrought into the structure of it, altho they do not 
always meet the eye. He who by taith sees‘ (‘hrist and bim 
crucified’ in the Scriptures is in immediate possession of the 
ground plan of the holy volume.” 
Christ is indeed the Central Sun of the revealed system, 
prophetically anticipated in the O'd Testament, and histor- 
ically described in the New. Take Christ out of the Bible 
and the wholecharacter of the Book would be fundamen- 
tally changed. 


...-The despised and rejected Nazarene, whether viewed 
from Bethlehem or Calvary, is the world’s surest guaranty 
of immortality. In coming into this world and bere living 
and dying, then rising from the deai and ascending into 
Heaven, he brought life and immortality to lignt. 


....The general law of buman depravity is not only one 
of self-perpetuation, but also of progre-sive increase in the 
degree of the depravity. It does not belong to the nature 
P»ul states this thought 
strongly when he says that “evil mea and seducers shall 
wax worse and worse, deceiving and being deceived.” (II 
Tim. iii, 13.) 


....A strange spectacle is that which a sinver presents 
who, in defiince of the facts and motives furnished hy the 
nature, character and office of the suffering and sin-atoning 
Christ, plods his guilty course down to the gates of death 


and Hell. when he might through this very Christ soar 
apd singin Heaven. Alas!:;las! for human pature when 
it shuts itseye to the best friendship in the universe, ard 
scorns what 1t most needs. 


....Comparing the Old and New Testaments, Hooker 
says: 

“The general end is one; the difference between them consist- 
ing in this—thaithe Old did make wise by teaching salvation 
through Christ that should come; the New, by teaching that 
Christ the Savicur is come.and tt at Jesus whom tne Jews did 
crucify, and whom God did raise agaip trom the dead, 1s be.” 


Salvation by Christ is the great doctrine that is common 





to botu Testaments. 
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Religions Iatelligence. 


CHURCH AFFAIRS IN THE NETHERLANDS. 
BY THE REV. HENRY E. DOSKER. 





Tue great kaleidoscope yonder keeps on revolving, and 
its figures areconstantly changing. The Orthodox party 
in the Netherlands continues its agitations, and appar- 
ently is just now the most active, both in the arena of 
the Church and in the fi-ld of letters. 

The Free University of Amsterdam has lately cele- 
brated its tenth anniversary. Slowly but naturally its 
standing has changed. It still continues to advertise 
itself as the representative of the entire Orthodox party, 
whatever its affitiations may be. But the Confessionals 
in the Established Church have steadily dropped from 
the list of its supporters, as wae to be expected when 
the rupture between Dr. Kuyper and his former friends 
was complete. 

The Free Church has its own strong seminary at 
Kampen; and tne fact that this Free University was one 
of the main rocks on which the ship of union stranded 
lest year, has apparently estranged the little support 
which it formerly derived from these quarters. It bas, 
therefore, become inevitably and inseparably associated 
with the Kuyper movement, and has become the foun- 
tain-head whence the churches of the ** Doleerenden ” 
derive their main ministerial supply. Its scope has, 
therefore, narrowed, and the crying need tor ministers 
may be considered as somewhat of a menace to the 
thoroughness of their preparation. It has not succeeded 
in branching out beyond the departments of Theology, 
Letters and Law, altho the day-spring of a medical de- 
partment seems encouragingly near. It has no endow- 
ment, is supported in the main by voluntary contribu- 
tions, and still manages favorably to balance its ac- 
counts from year to year. Its corps of professors is nec- 
essarily as yet small, five or six; so is the number of its 
enrolled students, about eighty, of which number fifty- 
six are in the department of theology, thus indicating 
the predominance in the institution of the ‘‘ Queen of 
Sciences.” 

The anniversary, however, was eminently successful, 
and its meetings were attended by vast concourses of 
people, mostly belonging to the bourgeoisie. The follow- 
ing week a mecting, still more important, was held, viz., 
the Second Provisional Synod of the Churches of the 
** Duleantie.” 

Eleven provinces and sixteen classes were represented ; 
yet through their system of representation—one pastor 
and one elder for each classis—the number of members 
was limited to thirty-two, besides five pre-advising mem- 
bers at large, appointed by the Cuurch of Leeuwarden 
(the capital of Friesland), which this time convened the 
Synod. This number is cestainly very small when we 
consider that this Synod is the highest judicatory for 
hundreds of churches. The growth of the Kuyper move- 
ment is now very slow: the ebb tide has apparently set 
in, Those who were aroused to action in the Established 
Church by the stirring events of the last five years, seem 
to fall asleep again; and the strong opposition of the 
Hoedemaker faction is not without appreciable eff: ct. 

Dr. Kuyper, of Amsterdam, was elected President, Dr. 
Van Gvuor Addressor, and the Revs. Hoekstra and Ferin. 
ga, Clerks, The perfect familiarity of the President 
with parliamentary law and practice, and his unequaled 
control over men, were once more evident from the as- 
tonishing celerity with which business proceeded, a very 
full program being disposed of in four days and in seven 
sessions of the Synod. 

Two points attracted my attention in the printed re- 
port of the second session. First the fact that the ap- 
proximate sum of 50,000 florins, which was ¢«xpended 
in litigation for the possessiun of church property and 
which was apportioned to all the churches, was far from 
being realized, 

It appears to me that many of Dr. Kuyper’s followers 
thus indicate their disapproval of these « fforts to retain 
or regain the possession of ecclesiastical holdings, the 
loss of which seemed an inevitab!y certain result uf the 
stand taken by the *‘ Duoleerenden.” 

But still more interesting to Americans is the fact 
that this Synod resolved to support the conservative 
party in the Presbyteriaa Church, to the fullest extent 
of their pow: r, “in their struggle against the intended 
revision of the Confess‘on, in an Armenian spirit.” 

It remains to be seen whether this interference, in the 
affairs of a foreign Church, will be any more acceptable 
to the Presbyterians of America than a similar effort of 
the Free Church of Holland, some years ago, in behalf 
of anti-Masonic agitation, proved to the Reformed 
(Dutch) Courch of America. 

In the fourth session it was resolved to begin the work 
of foreign missions in co-operation with tne labors of 
the Christian churches of Central Java. One of their 
pastors, the Rev. Lion Cachet, was to be sent to the in- 
tended fi-ld of operation, to meet personally the breth- 
ren and to report to the next Synod, as to the advisability 
of the undertaking. This same session was also re- 
markabie fur a fresh effort at union with the Free 
Courch. 

Last year’s movement had been wrecked on the 
questions of the education of the ministry ; the recog- 





nition of the Church by the State; and on the policy, as 
to new organizations, to be followed by either groups 
after the union. This Synod proposes union, on the 
simple ground of the identity of the two gruups in 
doctrine and cultus. It is questionable whether this 
general plan will succeed, after the failure of last year’s 
specific proposal, I doubt whether union is possible or 
even feasible, till the old stumbling-blocks, created by 
the many and mutual misunderstandings of the past, 
bave been removed. The opposition party in the Free 
Church, openly or secretly led by some of its strongest 
men, is conscious of its power; its position is appar- 
ent'y approved by the vast majority of the rank and 
file of the Church, and it is not likely to be ‘* caught 
napping.” 

As far as I can see (and I am heartily sorry for it) 
there is but little hope that this year’s action 
will undo that of last year; and the union of these two 
Calvinistic groups, which need each other in the battle 
with a common and strong foe, will for some time, I 
fear, belong to the realm of the pia vota. 

Among the curios of this Synod I may mention the 
following: 

“Inasmuch as officiating at marriages belongs to the 
ministry of the Word, Synod judges that no elder may so 
officiate. The Censura librorum is considered as no long- 
erin harmony with the times. Syuod judges that the ex- 
ample of Rome is not to be followed in m«king all sorts 
of rules in reference to the observance of the Sabbath, as 
to what 1s, and wnat is not permissible on it. Toe sing- 
ing of pericopes of the New Testament, set to music, for 
Sabbath worsnip, is deemed inadvisable.”’ 

Tne next meeting of Synod is to be held at the 
Hague, under the eaves of the King’s palace and under 
the very noses of the Stated Synod of the Established 
Church, which exp: lied each one of the men who will 
gather there. Curious, is it not? 

In his closing remarks Dr. Kuyper expressed the hope 
that tbis next Synod might find no occasion to lament 
the sluggishness of the refurmatory movement. He 
warned against a false conception of the Church. Two 
rocks were to be avoided: viz., that of Separation, which 
sunders the historical thread, and that of Romanism, 
with its absolute Church-idea. Tous the secord provis- 
ional Synod of the churches following Dr. Kuyper, 1s 
a matter of history. The breach between them and the 
Established Cnurch is beyond the hope of healing. The 
prospect of union with the Seceders appears rather 
vague. Tne spectacle just now afforded by the Churches 
of the Netherlands is not very edifying. 

The conservatives of the Establishment, led by Kuy- 
per’s quondam borom iriend Dr. Hoedemaker, are bitter 
in their antagonism to both the Seceders and the fol- 
lowers of Dr. Kuyper. The latcer again stand aloof from 
all the rest and believe that they alone have discovered 
the true way out of the labyrinth of many years’ mak- 
ing. The Seceders grow apace and seem quite indiffer- 
entabout the question of Union, wnich to them appears 
less of a vital necessity, securing or thieatcning their 
future, than it seems to be to the other party. 

A leader in the Free Courch has lat: ly well said that 
four or five distinct groups of Orthodox churches claim 
to be ** the Church of the fathers,” but that few seem to 
care for the Church of the present. God has wrought 
something new, and peopie retuse to see it. What is 
just now needed more than anything else, across the 
sea, is the clear understanding of this very point. 

The Netherlands need less of the retrospective and 
more of the pro-pective; less consciousness of yesterday 
and more of to-day and to-morrow; less of the ‘* odium 
theologicum ”’ and more of the life and spirit of the Mas- 
ter. 

HOLLAND, MICH. 


+ 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


....The Methodist Episcopal Mission Society now asks 
fora million and a quarter from contributions, and are 


likely to get it. This inciudes both home and foreign 
missions. 





...-The Rev. Frederick E. Hausser, Ph.D., has been 
elected Protessor uf Heorew Exegesis and Church History 
in tbe German Theological School ot Newark, N. J. He 
is a graduate of Hei lelberg University and is from the 
German Reformed Church in this country. 


--.-Ira D. Sankey wi.l not accompany Dr. George F. 
Pentecost on nis evangelistic mission to India, as he is 
unaple to leave this country on account of prior engage- 
ments. But he has offered to pay the expense there and 
back of his friend, George C. Stebbins, who, it is hoped, 
may be able to go in his stead. 


-... Since our table of statistics were put to press re- 
cently we have received the following trom Bishop B. W. 
Arnett giving the latest figures for the African Methodist 
Episcopal Churcn: Courches, 4,150; ministers, 3,160; com 
municants, 410,000. He adds: ‘fam at workon a com- 
plete census of this year which I nope to have ready soon.” 


... The annual session of the Switzerland Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church was recently held at La 
Chaux de Funds, with Bishop Warner presiding. The Con- 
ference reports 5,109 members, thirty-three preachers, and 
twenty eight chapels. Formerly the churches of this Con- 
fereuce were united with those of Germany in one confer- 
ence. 


---» Tbe eighth annual conference of workers ofthe Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church among the colored people will be 





held in the Church of the Crucifixion, Philadelpbia, Octo- 
ber 28th-30th. The topics for discus-ion are, first, ‘*What are 
the prospects of the Church work among the colored peo- 
ple?” second, ‘‘ How may we best extend the Church and 
increase the efficiency of our parishes?’ third, “Our 
Church schools; what are they, what ought they to be?’’ 


.... The Universal Congress of Catholics is to be held at 
Liege, Belgium, in September. Delegates are expected to 
be present from every Catholic country in the world. 
Among the subjects to be discussed are: The Temporal 
Power of the Pope and Papal Arbitration. The Congress 
is said to be the outcome of a circular letter which was 
sent to all Catholic bishops two yearsago asking if they 
thought it advisable for the Pope to leave Rume. 


. .-Father Stephan, head of the Catholic Indian Bureau 
at Washiogton, resorts that the work of the new order for 
the education of the Indians and Negroes, to which Miss 
Katherine Drexel (now Sister Katherine) is devoting her 
hfe and her fortune, is progressing well. Sister Katherine 
is still in her novitiate at St. Xavier’s Convent of Mercy, 
Pittsburg She has enlisted ten companions who will join 
her new order. Sheis building her novitiate at Andalusia, 
atown fifteen miies from Poiladelphia. 


...-The inhabitants of Rockford, Ill, are ina state of 
hot indignation against Jacob Schweinfurth, who has 
lived two miles from Rockford for some years at the head 
of a religious community, the members of which believe 
him to be an incarnation of Christ. The members live in 
a sort of confraternity without marriage, and claim to 
have conquered the temptations of the body. ‘'he birth of 
one or two children in the community has aroused a new 
feeling which has compelled the marriage of Schweinfurth 
with one of the w>men in his fraternity. But further 
procedure is like to take place affecting him and his 
people. 


...-The third annual Inter-denominational Conference 
fur Bible Study at Ocean Grove, under the direction of Dr. 
L. W. Munhall closed, its sessions Sunday, August 10th. 
The teachers, in addition to the director of the Conference, 
were Drs. Brookes, West, Erdmann, Gordon, Brodbeck, 
Litch, Needham, Bishop Thoburn of India, and others. 
The crowds increased to 7,000 people on the closing day. A 
correspondent writes us: 

Large numbers of pastors were present and many went away 
with a new idea of the power ot the Word of God when taught 
by men who had experienced its efficacy in their own bearts. 
The Scriptures, as inspired by God, in the fullest sense, absolute- 
ly authoritative, and binding the intellect, conscience, heart 
and will, were exalted to their legitimatesupremacy. The high- 
er critics and the semi-infidel professionalism of the day received 
a raking rebuke. The whole tone and temper of the Conference 
was devotional, scriptural,and powerful tor good. President 


Stokes has invited Dr. Munhall to continue bis gocd work next 
year. 


-...We learn that the Committee of nine, Dr. G. L 
Walker, Chairman, appointed at the last annual meeting 
of the Board “to inquire into the methods of administra- 
tion pursued at the Missionary Rooms in Boston, and to 
recommend any changes which shall appear to them use- 
ful or important,” has just concluded its second regular 
session. The meetings of this Committee are held in the 
room in the Congregational House where the Prudential 
Committee does its business from week to week. The 
session just held opened on Tuesday, the 19th inst., at 10 
A. M. and closed on Thursday“evening. All the members 
of the Committee were present except Mr. Emerson of 
Rockford, Ill., who sent a communication. At the regular 
meeting of the Prudential Committee on the 19th inst., a 
message from the Committee of Inquiry was presented, 
invitiag its individual members to appear before the 
Committee of Lnquiry,if they so desired, on the following 
day to make any statements and to offer any suggestions 
that occurred tothem. Two members availed themselvcs 
of this opportunity. Later on Weduesday the Chairman 
of the Prudential Committee and the three Secretaries 
were called one by one, to appear before the Committee, 
of whom inquiries were made. On Thursday the Executive 
officers, namely, the Chairman of the Prudential Commit- 
tee, the taree Secretaries, and the Treasurer, were invited 
to appear together before the Committee, also the Field 
Secretary, and the interview lasted for about four hours. 
The Committee adjourned to meet ia Boston September 
23d, and will theo doubtless consider and decioe upon the 
report to be submitted at Minneapolis next October. 








Missions. 
A LETTER FROM MADAGASCAR. 


THINGS have been very quiet here since the retirement, 
some months ago now, of that old fire brand, the French 
Resident General. He came here at the end of the war, 
seemingly quite determined to play the part that had been 
played at Tunis over again; but he found the Hova Prime 
Minister a good deal more than a match for him. He began, 
in the usual French style, with blustering and bullying, 
hauling down bis flag and threatening the gun boats, etc.; 
but he found that was of no use; then he took to other 
ways, the end of which was that the Malagasy Foreign 
Secretary was found guilty of a crime for which he was 
sentenced to twenty yearsin chains, Then he took to the 
most dangerous of all weapons fur the Malagasy, namely, 
fawning and flattering them, because they are so very sus- 
teptidje to flattery; but even these failed, and so he threw 
up io disgust and went off bome to Paris. 

A young ™ :n has been sent in his place, who seems to be 
quite satisfied with keeping the plice warm, drawing his 
salary and enjoying the luxuries of the Residency, with- 
out troubling himself very much about so-called French 
interests; altho it is more than suspected that he has had 
instructions to keep things quiet and not get himself or 
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tbe nation into trouble, as I suppose they have enough on 
hand at home. 

One of his subordinates, however, was very near getting 
them into trouhle the other day by threatening to turn 
some Malagasy cadets, whom he had been training for 
some months, off the parade ground at the point of the 
bayonet; for had he done so the consequences might have 
been very serious indeed. The Malagasy Government have 
had two British subjects in their service for some years 
training soldiers and cadets; but as the old Resident did 
not like the idea of all the training of the army being 1n 
the bands of the Engtish. as he put it, he made offer of the 
services of one of the officers of his guard to train cadets. 
The offer was accepted, and some forty Malagasy lads were 
told off to be trained by bim. He has been teaching them 
for about a year: but as his time of service was about up he 
wade offer of his services to the Malagosy Government 
being willing to go on traiving cadets, if in their service 
and in their pay: but his services having been declined with 
thanks, he got very vexed, and put out his anger on the 
poor cadets. He got into a violent passion with them one 
morning, and, after abusing them and telling them they 
were aset of the greatest blockheads be had ever set his eyes 
ov—for altho he had been toiling and teaching them for 
months, they had only wasted his time, wasted powder and 
spoiled the rifles lent to them—he finished by ordering them 
off the parade ground. As the cadets told him that they 
dare not leave without instructions from the Prime Minis- 
ter, he said if they did not leave at once he would have 
them turned off at the point of the bayonet. 

About a week after the above had taken place some of 
the soldiers of the Resident’s guard, who were out of bar- 
racks all night, while under the influence of drink, rolled 
four cannon belonging to the Malagasy Government over 
an embankment into the field below, carried off two of the 
smaller ones and bid them, spiked the rest of the cannon, 
let loose fifreen oxen from a cattle pen to roam through the 
city, aud broke up the stalls and Jittle shops of the petty 
traders in the Bazaar. There was the greatest excitement 
next morning, when it was round what had been done, 
more so, as it was regarded as an act of detiance of the 
Q.een and hence of rebellion. Almost the entire popula- 
tion of the capital was ca)led together by beat of drum toa 
‘* Kabary,”’ when tbe Prime Minister, in the name of the 
Queen and Government, stated what bad been done, and 
declared that if these things had b-en done by a Malagasy 
subject, then death was the punishment, and a reward of 
sixty pounds was offered for information, or if any one 
who had taken part would confess, he would have a free 
pardon and twenty pounds. The poor fellows who in- 
dulged in the lark are likely to have to suffer rather 
severely for so doing; for after being punished severely 
here for some time, they were sent off to Diego Suarez to 
be tried by court martial. 

An expedition was sent off about a year ago against the 
wild Veza tribe or tribes in the neighborhood of S.. 
Augustive’s Bay; but as they found themselves too weak 
to cope with the enemy, they sent back for re-inforcements 
whicb have been senton. While waiting for the arrival ef 
the re-inforcements, the Christian officers attached to the 
expedition have been making good use of their time in 
teaching and preaching to ube people on the Southwest 
Coast. They have founded several small congregations 
there, and they lately sent to some of their old friends 
among the missionaries here in the capita] for hymn and 
other books to help them in their good work; which of 
course have been sent to them. 

The Congregational Union of the churches of Central 
Madagascar has just bad its semi appual meetings, and 
very successful meetings they have been. A petition from 
the delegates meeting was sent to the Queen and Govern- 
ment, asking them to do everything ip their power to put 
astop to this flooding of the country with rum. Some 
20,000 barrels are introduced every year, and the coast 
tribes are being ruined, and now it is being introduced in 
great quantities into the interior and into the capital 
even. This is the first time in the history of the Malagasy 
people that ever a petition was sent from the people to the 
Queen concerning anything connected with tbe govern- 
ment of the island or the good of the peuple. We shall 
see what comes of it. 

The Union has nine native missionaries at work among 
the outlying tribes in different parts of the island, and 
fron one of these, stationed on the northwest coast, a let- 
ter has just been received stating that eleven small con- 
gregations have been formed in that neighboriood, while 
they have ten schools with over seven hundred children 
under instruction. It is not three years yet since the mis- 
sionary was stationed there; but he has had a deal in 
the way of influence, help aud encouragement from the 
Hova Governor of Anorontsanga, who is a good Christian 
man. Some sixty dollars’ worth of Bibles, Testaments, 
catechismsx, school-books, etc., bave been sent to them 
during the last twelve months, which shows that progress 
of no ordizary vature is being made in that quarter. 

Baiuae, the Queen of the Sakalava, has jast been on a 
visit to the Hova Governor at Anorontsanga. She had 
worshiped with them on the Sunday in their little chapel, 
had visited their schools, and bad left for her own home 
with the intention of setting up schools among her own 
people, which, it she does, cannot fail of being the means 
of doing a vast amount of good in that part of this im- 
mense island; for it will mean the introduction of the 
Gospel to the Sakalava tribes, who have never been 
reached at all yet, and who have not very much chance of 
being reached through the Hova, as they have never been 
on good terms with them, nor are they likely to be for 
many years to come. 

Toere isa report just to hand, that tne Veza in the 
South, against whom the above-mentioned expedition was 
sent, have sent to the Hova Commander to say that they 
are quite willing that he should occupy St. Augustive’s 
Bay or any other parts of toeir country where he may wish 
to settle down, as they do not mean to fight with them, If 





that report is true, and they really mean in good faith 
what they say, and there is no treachery behind, then the 
consequences may be of the greatest importance to the fu- 
ture of that part of the island, as it will mean the intro- 
duction of the Gospel to all the tribes of South Madagas- 
car; in other words, the bringing of some two millions of 
people under the influence of Christian instruction. Such 
@ prospect makes one’s heart fairly leap for joy, and sin- 
cerely hope and pray that the report may prove true, and 
that the expedition may be a bloodless one afterall, and 
that the outcome of their going may be the opening up of 
that part of the country to the influence of the Gospel. 

Quiet steady progress is still being made here in the in- 
terior, and the churches are being built upin the faith. 
The political influence of the French is becoming less and 
leas every day; but their moral iofluence, the influence of 
their vile lives, is as bad as bad can be. Any one who 
knows what sort of lives French military men live in for- 
eign lands, not to say at home, will quite understand what 
I mean. Of course, there is a sense in which their lives 
may be said to furnish a dark background, and that the 
contrast between their lives and those of the missionaries 
are all in favor of the latter: but we would much rather 
be without the dark background and the contrast, for its 
cost is something fearful to think of; and so long as peo- 
ple are so much readier to followa bad example than a 
good, the bad example will always have more power over 
them than the good. 

ANTANANARIVO, MADAGASCAR. 








Che Sunday-School. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 7th. 


JESUS AND ZACCHEUS THE PUBLICAN.—LUEKE 
xIx, 1-10. 





NoTEs.—This momentous interview between Christ and 
the chief publican is Jacking in Mark and Matthew. 
Lange’s interence that Matthew hesitated to give this cir- 
cumstance from ‘ modesty’? and that Mark omitted it 
for fear of embittering the hatred between the Jews and 
Romans is hardly as sound as the majority of his :leduc- 
tions, Matthew has no reason to be particularly modest 
about the acts of Christ. The Apostle did not perform them 
and would hardly be guilty of such impertinence;and Mark 
could not have been such a coward as to suppress such an 
important bit of history as this for fear of making the Ro 
mans or the Jews angry. That is not the apostolic spirit, 
as we understand it. Luke had an independent source of 
information which gives what he says a greater value. The 
importance of the synoptists being independent witnesses 
cannot be overstated. Proofs of this shoutd not be over- 
looked. ———‘“‘ Zaccheus”’ has a Hebrew rovt meaning to be 
pure; so this tax gatoerer was of Jewish origin. “ Syc 
omore tree.’’—Notice the correct spelling of the Rev. Ver. 
[his tree has low branches that grow out parallel io the 
ground, affording an easy ascent. Uudoubtedly the trees 
were lined with Jericho boys who hooted considerably on 
seeiug the rich tax gatherer usurpivg their prerouatives, 
Perhaps their jeers called Christ’s attention-to this unpop- 
ular man. 

Instruction.—Jesus passes through every city, every vil- 
lage—nay, every house. Altho he may be hedged from 
view by creeds, by rituals, by gladiatorial followers or by 
the rude and honest recruits of the Salvation Army or even 
vy the nabob devotee of the fashionable church, still he 
who wil's can lift himself up and see the Christ face to 
face and know bim as he is. 

The advance of civilization means little that is lastivg or 
unless it is achieving an advaaoce of character. The per 
fect man is the goal of all science, literature and ar'; but 
such onward movement must be Christward to be true. 
Zaccheus io the tree was only the type of civilization, that 
in proportion as it rises approaches the perfect man—this 
Son of God, 

The lesson is a fine illustration of the fact that all thines 
are possible with God, «nd that even the rich can be saved. 

In every case the difficulties of coming to Christ are 
Mapy—in some instances they are overwhelming. One in. 
superable hindrance may be a man’s business or bis pro- 
fession. There are certain things that a man cannot do 
and bea Christian. For instance, a liquor dealer, whether 
he sells his liquor wholesale or retail, in a drugstore, hotel 
or grocery store, by his very profession ought to be ex- 
cluded from the Christian brotherhood. No hoodwinking 
or wirepulling can deceive God. A Christian cannot bea 
bribe-taking polititian, whether the bribe be a bushel of 
potatoes in a hamlet or a hundred thousand dollars in 
Washington. A monopolist that enriches himself in any 
way at the expense of another’s hopeless life, per se is not 
a Christian. This axiom needs no demonstration for proof. 
When a man gambles for himself or for others, through a 
State lottery, a bucket shop or a broker’s office, he is not a 
Christian. Any one who, by scheming of any kind, gets 
something for nothing is no follower of Christ. There is 
little difference between a buncu-steerer, a book maker at 
a horse rave, a better or the holder of a Louisiana lottery 
ticket. The difference, if any,1s in social grade. The same 
principle of fraud underlies them all. Zaccheus’s profes- 
sion, as he carried it on, barred him, up to the time of his 
meeting Christ, from being a Christian. 

But no matter what the hindrances, the manly person 
creates his opportunity for coming to Christ. Some must 
do it by the absolute abandonment of a position, another 
by restitution, another by cutting one’s self entirely off 
from old friends and associations. Some must give up 
what is called “‘ society’ for Christ. 

Zaccheus was not ashamed of his grotesque situation in 
the tree, so great was his eagerness to see the Christ. 

Jesus always gives the first invitation. A man’s excuse 
for not accepting it is never legal tender with God. 

To see Jesus was evidently enough for Zaccheus. Mark 
the instantaneous repentance! ‘The half of my geods"’—''I 





restore fourfold.” No wonder Christ commended such 
bearty, ungrudging restoration. 

So no one need be lost. Christ comes to all. 
so base but that he may hope to be born again. 
As Christ came only to seek the lost, it is the Cbristian’s 
duty to do likewise—and perchance in so doing we may 
find more Godless souls than we suspect seeking him and 
us secretly, meeting him and us half-way, as Zaccheus 
went out to meet Jesusin Jericho. 


No one is 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


BRINSTAD, C. W.,St. Paul, Minn., resigns. 

CHAFFEE, A. B., Seymoar. accepts call to South Bend, Ind. 
EASTON, D. C,, Bozrah, Conn., resigas. 

FESTERSON, J. S., Red Wing, Minn., resigns. 

GREEN C. H., Ludlow, Ky., accepts call to Durango, Col. 
GRIFFITHS. T. S., Corning, O., resigns. 

GWALTNEY, W. R.,Greensboro, called to Wake Forest, N. U. 


HUTCHINSON, W. B., Newton Taoeo. Sem., accepts call to 
North Topeka, Kan. 


RMAFP, 8. J., Newark, accepts call to Noble Street, Brooklyn, 


LEE, M. F., East Lyne, L. I., resigns. 


MARBLE. F. E., Rochester Theo. Sem., accepts call to Walling- 
lord, Cunn. 


PEARCE, W. P., Kesota, Minn., resigns. 


PHILLIPS, W. L., Wilkesbarre, Penn., accepts call to New 
Haven, Conn. 


RANDALL, N. B., Long Island City, N. Y., resigns. 
STILLWELL, H. F., Freehold, called to New Brunswick, N. J. 
TAYLOR, F. M., Millerstown, O., resigns, 


TYSON, E. E., New Rockford, N. D., accepts call to Second 
ch., Duluth, Mion. 


WILSON, James Beloit, Kan., resigns. 
WINEGAR, 8. Js, Mitcheil, 8S. D., resigns. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


BARBER, LEMAN N., Turlock accepts call to Crockett, Cal. 


BASSETI, STEPHEN E., Society Hill and Mt. Jefferson, Ala., re- 
signs. 


BRADLEY, ALBERT J., accepts call to Valley Falls, Kan. 
=> Newson S., Jumesiown, N. D., called to Mitchel}, 


BROWN, Hersrert 8., Mystic Bridge, Conn., accepts call to 
Brockport, N. Y. 


BUSS, W1LLIAM H., Deadwood, S. D., called to Fremont, Neb. 


CRAWFORD, C. H., Straight Catrn to become Gen. Miss. to 
La. ana tex. <uuder the A. 


DEL Aes., SAMUEL W., Long a accepts call to Newtown, 


mn. . Janes ha Oakla:.d, accepts call to new Union ch., San 
Francisco, Cal. 


HALBERSLEBEN, Henry R., Cortiand and Pickrell, Neb., re- 
sig us. 


HAYNES, EpWARD C., Ellsworth, accepts call to West Torring- 
ton, Conn. 


HUGHES, MoRIEN M., Angola, accepts call to Arcade. N. Y. 


McDUFFEBE. SAMvEt V., Orange City, Fla., called to Thetford 
and No. Thettord, Vt 


MORROW, Horace E., Indian Orchard, Mass., withdraws his 
resignation. 


NUTIING. JoHN D., Newport, Ky., accepts call to Tabernacle 
ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


NYCK, HARRY, Berlin, Germany, accepts call to Trinidad, Col. 
PERRY, GeorGce H., Manhatian, accepts cail to Kiowa, Kan. 
REID, J H., Yale. accepts call to Teiluride, Col. 

ROLLINS, Geo. S., Wilmingtoa, N. C., resigns. 


ROSE, E , Westfield, Vt., resigns. Wilicontinue his pastorate 
at Lowell. 


SARGENT, BENJAMIN F.., Trinidad, Col., resigns. 
SCHOLFIELD, Joan, Sharon, accepts call to Evansville, Wis. 
SIFTON, J. W., Valiey City, N. D., resigns. 

SILCOX, Joan K., Oakland, accepts cali to Sacramento, Cal. 


SMITH, J. M., inst. Aug. 17th Church of the Strangers, St. Paul, 
inp. 


SPENCER, DAviIp B., Sandwich, accepts call to Plymouth ch., 
Peoria, lil. 


STURTEVANT, JULIAN M., Jennings Avenue ch., Cleveland, 
O., resigns. 


THOMAS, CHANDLER N. (Pres,.), Port Henry, N. Y., called to 
New haven, Vt. 


TORBET, AvBert, Lake Linden, Mich., resigns. 
WALKER, THeopore C., Keosauqua, la., called to Aurora, Mo. 


Where. ALBERT, H., Tops am, Me., called to Bingham, 
ass. 


WILLEY, Evmer E., Elden, Ia., resigns. 


WOODWORTH, CHARLES L., Boston, Mass., accepts call to East 
Granby, Conn. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


BREED, Davin R., Chicago, Ii1., called to Auburn Theo. Sem. 
CAMPBELL, F., Koxbury, Mass., called to Chicago, lil. 
CUSMAN, E. B., Nashville, accepts call to Fayetteville, Tenn. 
COMBS, EDGAR L., Quenemo, Kan., resigns. 

DENNISON, H.G., becomes pastor, Toniogany, O. 

ELFELD. E. A., Sutter, accepts call to Portsmouth, O. 
GILCHRIST, J. R., Baltimore, Md., cailed to Holyoke, Mass. 
HODGE, R. M., Princeton Theo. Sem., called to Milwaukee, Wis. 
HORION, F. A., Oakland, Cal., accepts cali to Providence, R. I. 
LONG, DANtkeL E., Baraboo, Wis., accepts call to Monticello, Ill. 
MACKAY,Wws.,Minneapolis,called to Dundas and Forest,Minn. 


MORTON, WILLIAM R., Blue Hill, Neb., accepts call to North 
Denver Col. 


SHULTZ, EMANUEL, Delaware, O.. accepts call to Blunt, 8S. D. 
NEAILLE, W. G., accepts call to Frankfort, Ky. 

SLOAN, I. O., becomes pa- tor Mandan, N. D. 

TAFT, JAY N., Brookiyn, N. Y., accepts cail to Allegheny,Penn, 
YOUNG, W. J., Des Moines, [a., accepts call to Prospect, Penn. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUBREY, A. J., Univ., Beverly, Mass., resigns. 

BOMBERGER, J. H. A., D.D., Prest. Ursinus College, died Au- 
gust | th, Collegeville, Penn., aged 75. 

CHURCH. A. B., Univ., Berwick, Me., 
Adams. Mass. 

EBELING. Henry E., Luth., Cantonsville, Md., accepts call to 
Harrisonburg, Va, 

HEDGE, Freperick H., D.D., Unit., diced August 22d, Cam- 
bridge. Mass., aged 85. 

a E. D., Univ., Bryan, 0O., 


accepts call to North 


accepts call to Huntington, 


JONGENERL. James, Reformed, New York, accepts call to 
Unionvile, N. Ze 


LAMSON, rt. B., D.D., Prot. Epis., Grenada, Miss., resigns. 


McMURRAY, H. L., Luth., Lewisburg, O., accepts cail to Du- 
Juth, Minn. 


PETERS, J. D,, Reformed, Hanover, Penn., resigns. 


POWELL, W. R., Prot. Epis., Grande tonde Valley, Ore., 
resigns. 


STUMP, ADAM. Luth., North Platte, Neb., called t> Paradise 
and Mount Wolf, Penn. 
TEWIN bel, J. W., Reformed, Fulton City, Ill., called to Hicke 
e 
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Literature. 


The prompt mention in our list of “Booka of the 
Week” will be considered by us as equivalent 
to their publisnera for all volumes received. 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further notice.) 








BASSETT’S AMERICAN MISSION 
IN EASTERN PERSIA.* 





BY 8. G. W. BENJAMIN. 





WHEN Henry Martyn went to Persia in 
1811 to revise bis translation of the Scrip- 
tures into the Persian lanzu»ge, his death 
following soon after, be first called public 
attention to trat country as a missionary 
field. In 1833 the American Board estab- 
lished the first regular mission in Persia 
since apostolic times, It was located in 
Western Persia fur the evangelization 
of the Nestorians. After the Persia mis- 
sion was assigned to the charge of the 
Presbyterian B ard, it was decided to ex- 
tead missionary eff orc to eastern Persia; 
and the Rev. James Bassett, author of 
the present work, took up his residence in 
1872 at Teheran, the capital. 

Hence, there isa special fitnees in the 
preparation of this volume oy Mr. Bas’ 
sett. He writes with thorough knowl- 
edge and strong convictions based upon 
personal experience. His statements 
merit careful attention, and his opinions 
invite the resp: c ful consideration of all 
who are interested in the progress of 
foreign missions. 

Tue ustensibie purpose of opening this 
mission was to elevate the religious life 
of the Armenians and J:ws in that part 
of Persia; bat in reality, altho Mr. Bas- 
sett does not say so in precise terms, the 
purpose was to attack the strongholds of 
Mobammedanism at the capital, reaching 
thence to the holy cities of Meschéd and 
Koom. Altho tne souls of Armenians 
and Jews and Guebres are doubtless of 
as much value as other souls, yet in view 
of the very limited number of those peo 
ple io Persia, it would be giving them a 
disproporuonate share of the mi: siuonary 
labor of the period to establish a separate 
mission for tnem alone. In starting such 
a work the ultimate results are to be con- 
sidered, and the field which cffers the 
largest influenee and result a century 
hence wouid seem to be the one toreceive 
the first attention; hence we may say 
that the missionaries in Persia are really 
Operating the missions to the Nestorians, 
Armenians and Jews, a8 a pious ruse, 
having all the time in view the purpose 
of reaching the Mohammedans, because 
out of nine million people in Persia all 
but about one hundred thousand are 
Mussulmans. 

But in tne matter of the proselyting of 
M»obammedans the Persian 1s serious and 
is not at present to be trifled with. Two 
men of tnat faith were executed at Is- 
pahan in 1884 for attending mussionary 
services. Toe suoject came up promi- 
nently at Teheraa just before tne estab- 
lishment of the United States Legation 
at that place; ani Mr. Bassett gives the 
correspondence heid on the question 
with the British Minister, who was tem- 
porarily protecting our interests in Per- 
sia. Tne autnorities nad issued stringent 
orders forbidding the attendance of Mo- 
hammedans at m.s310n services or schools, 
adding that should the missionaries per- 
mit the attendance of such Persian sub- 
jects they would be expelled from the 
country. Tois ordinance being commu- 
nicated to the mission by the British Min- 
ister, the missionaries gave directions in 
accordance with the wishes of the Snah. 
Soon afver, however, they passed resolu- 
tions rescinding those directions and 
leaving to the discretion of each individ- 
ual missionary the question of giving re- 
ligious instruction to Mohammedans, in 
church, school, or otherwise; they fol- 
lowed this action by receiving a Mussul- 
mantocommanion,. Tas decision called 





* Persta: BaSTeRN MISSION. A NARRATIVE OF 
THe CUOUNDING AND FORTUNES OF THY LASTERN 
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orth several sharp notes from the Brit- 
ish Minister, implying that it would be 
difficult to protect them should they 
continue to act in contravention of the 
clear and positive orders of a sovereign 
who in other points was well inclined 
to offer them hospitality and protection. 

The missionaries could not bring them- 
selves to the point of excluding Moham- 
medans; and yet it was evidently placing 
the entire mission in jeopardy to con- 
tinue to act against the determination of 
the Shah and the prejudices of the people 
without the protection of the British 
Legation. They finally resolved, wisely 
as it seems, ‘‘Tnat the services in the 
mission chapel be discontinued until 
such time in the Providence of God as 
they may be honestly re-opened.” 

Having taken this action, Mr. Bassett 
addressed a communication to the Per- 
sian Minister of Foreign Affairs, asking 
relief from the royal order, and suggest- 
ing that the responsibibility of exclud- 
ing Mussulmans from the services be as- 
sumed by the Government by means of 
its police. Mr. Bassett’s letter was re- 
ferred to the Shah, who shuwed his gen- 
eral good will by accepting the sugges- 
tion; and an order was issued to that 
effect to tne Count de Manceforte, Chief 
of the Police Force of Teheran. 

On the next day but one after that the 
chapel was re-opened for services, which 
have been held continuously since then, 
altho, as we shall see, the question has 
come up again repeatedly in another 
form. 

In the summer of 1884 the writer re- 
ceived a telegram through the Foreign 
Office from the Crown Prince, Governor 
of tne province of Azerbaijan, requesting 
him to advise the American missionaries 
in that quarter regarding the reception 
of Mohammedan children in their schools 
at Tabreez, for there was such excite- 
ment in that fanatical city that he 
would not otherwise hold himself re- 
sponsible-for quelling a riot that might 
end very seriously. 

The writer at once telegraphed the 
missionaries to act with discretion, and if 
possible to close the schools until after 
the holy month of Ramazfn. He fol- 
lowed this with a letter «explaining the 
reasons for his action and venturing a 
few suggestions. Altho not alto- 
gether agreeing with the writer, yet it is 
proper to state that the missionaries re- 
ceived his suggestions in a kind spirit 
and put them into practice, at least for 
the time. The fact was that until then 
they had not clearly apprehended that 
they were not at liberty to give unre- 
strained vent to their zeal. However 
willing they might be to suffer martyr- 
dom in @-.good cause, they and their 
families, they had not the right to bring 
into jeopardy the lives and property of 
hundreds of Europeans and thousands of 
native Christians, The Mohammedans 
of Persia have repeatedly shown them- 
selves liable to sudden exhibitions of 
fanatical fury, and at that time the 
entire Mohammedan community was 
intensely aroused by the progress of the 
Mahdi. Nor was the American Minis 
ter the only foreign official then at 
Teheran who realized that it behooved the 
Christians to exercise great prudence. 
The entire diplomatic corps was con- 
scious of the critical nature of the situa- 
tion. 

The opposition of the Mohammedans 
was again manifested in a _persist- 
ent and significant manner when the 
the new chapel was erected in 1883, 
This was a protracted affair, in which 
great obstinacy was exhibited, the 
chief actor being the Emin-e-Sultan. Mr. 
Bassett states some details of the difficul- 
ty, but only briefly, part of it having oc- 
curred after he left Persia. This incident 
well illustrates the nature of some of the 
obstacles the missionaries have to en- 
counter. After many disappointments 
the mission succeeded in procuring 
ground and starting the construction of a 
chapel. Unfortunately the plot adjoimed 
the premises of one of the most inflaen- 
tial officials, chief roval favorites, and 
bitterest opponents to missions in Persia. 
He repeatedly incited a mob against the 
workmen while the chapel was in con- 
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struction, and the first duty brought be- 
fore the writer on arriving at Teheran 
was to demand a cessation of these hos- 
tilities. When the chapel was finally 
near completion, word came to the mis- 
sionaries that a decisive movement was 
on foot to prevent the dedication and 
opening of the chapel. To obviate this 
difficulty and effectually head off a collis- 
ion with the Government, the writer sug- 
gested that,as a foreign enyoy, he had 
the right to the use of a chapel for the 
attendance of the Legation; and therefore, 
if the missionaries would hold a service 
there on the following Sunday, without 
waiting to dedicate the buiiding, he 
would attend with his family, retaining 
a permanent pew for the Legation. After 
that it would be difficult for the Persian 
authorities to interfere with the chapel; 
and such proved to be tne case. 

Finding bis ¢fforts blocked in this di- 
rection, the Emin Sultan started another 
line of attack more annoying, because more 
subtle and difficult to meet, He opened 
two windows in his high garden wall 
overlooking the mission grounds. This 
is an act strictly forbidden in Persia, the 
law even permitiing a neighbor to shoot 
the man who dares to do it. This was, 
therefore, an infraction of law intended as 
ao insult to the missionaries and a detri- 
ment to the salable value of their prop- 
erty. A demand was immedi:tely made 
for the closure of the windows with brick. 
After considerable ¢ffort the demand 
was successful. Butit was not long before 
the windows were re-opened. When fur- 
ther remonstrance was made the Shah 
expressed a wish through the Foreign 
Office that the matter be s+ttled, if possi- 
bie by aconference. The prime factor in 
the difficulty was the position of the 
Emin-e-Saltan, who by his sovial talents 
had become one of the high favorites of 
toe Soah and the representative of the 
hierarchy as well, For these reasons the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs feared to 
arouse his wrath by too decisive action 
The conicren e was held; the Emin-e- 
Sultan, the Minister of Foreign Affair 
and the United States Minister being pres. 
ent. Tue latter, by the consent of the mis- 
sionary, suggested that t e Emin-e-Sultan 
purchase the property after the Shah had 
found an equaily eligible site for the mis 
sion building elsewhere and after the new 
buildings should be completed on the new 
ground. The Snahaccepted the sugges- 
tion promptiy, and the Emin-e Sultan 
was forced in words to do the same, But 
he made various excuses about the rea- 
sonable terms asked, hoping to get the 
property at alow price. 

At length, finding it impossible to bring 
the missionaries to his terms, the Emin-e- 
Sultan, during the writer’s absence from 
the city, erected un apartmentat an angle 
of his wall with four windows overlooking 
the girls’ school, a much more offensive 
affront and aserious injury to the prop- 
erty. 

The Minister of Fore'gn Affiirs was 
induced to stop the completion of the 
building, but could not get the windows 
closed. However, he acceded with ap- 
parent willingness to the proposal of the 
United States M nister to refer the ques- 
tion to tne Cnief Mushtahed, or Great 
Expounder of the Persian Law, promis 
ing to stand by that decision whatever 
its terms. The decisions of this great 
functionary are obtained by presenting a 
paper on which a supposed case is de- 
scribed, and asking his opinion. Im- 
partiality is intended by keeping him in 
ignorance of the real case at iseue. He 
writes on the margin a quotation from 
the precepts or an interpretation of the 
law, to which he adds the impression of 
his signatory seal, to counterfeit which is 
death. This is equivalent to a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

Knowing that the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs would either procrastinate in ob- 
taining such a decision, which must in 
all probability be in our favor if impar- 
tially rendered, or seek privately to ob- 
tain a decision based wpon an imperfect 
statement of the case, the writer at once 
proceeded in a quiet way to obtain the 
opinion of the Chief Mushtahed. The 
process was circuitous and need not be 





given here. Suffice it to say that by the 
exercise of some patience and tact a 
signed decision was at last secretly 
brought to the United States Legation. 
Finding the Minister of Foreign Affairs 
still evading his duty to our citizens, the 
writer finally produced this paper. Com- 
pletely dumbfounded, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs at once gave up the battle, 
and all the windows were permanently 
and solidly built up, to the utter discom- 
fiture of the Ewin-e-Sultan and bis back- 
ers. 

The difficulties encountered in estab- 
lishing the mission station at Hamadan 
are touched upon by Mr. Bassett at some 
length; but he fails to mention two or 
three important points in relation to 
them. One of these facts was the extraor- 
dinary method taken by the youtbful 
Governor of Hamadan and his preceptor, 
Muza Achmét, to expel the American cit- 
izens from that city by an elaborate sys- 
tem of boycotting. Artisans and traaes- 
men, such as carpenters, or sellers of 
meat and bread, were forced to give writ- 
ten promises, called iltisames, that they 
would neither work for nor sell to the 
missionaries under pain of severe penal- 
ties. Tne situation became serious, 
Mirzasyed Khan, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, who was suspected of receiving 
some equivalent for winking at these 
iniquities, did nothing efficient toward 
stoppingthem. Before carrying the mat- 
ter to his Majesty in person the writer 
decided on another and somewhat un- 
usual course which was justified by the re- 
suit. He sent the First Dragoman of the 
United States Legation, Mr. Alfred B. 
Kein, to Hamadan with full instructions 
but with acertain amount of discretionary 
power. He was a manof courage and 
ability, and both were required for the 
task assigned to him. His arrival in 
Hamadan produced a sensation. He 
faced theGovernor and Mirza Achmét, 
forced them to show him a deference to 
which they were little inclined, con- 
fronted them with the treaty between 
the United States and Persia, and threat- 
ened them with a demand on our part 
to the Shah in person for their immedi- 
ate degradation and punishment. His 
manner had the desired effect. Some of 
the malcontents were punished, the #ti- 
sames were given up, and the mission- 
aries of Hamadan have since then been 
free from such molestations. 

In regard to the seizure of the church 
on which the mission had advanced 
money to the converts at Shevereen, Mr. 
Bassett does not, we think, quite do jus- 
tice to Mahmoud Khan, the then M'nis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, who acted with 
reasonable justice, aud generaily showed 
a friendly, if not an enthusiastic spirit, 
toward American missions and trade. 

Such were some of the obstacles in the 
face of which the mission of Eastern 
Persia has at last become well established 
and already shows good results and rea- 
sonable promises for the future. Impor- 
tant atations exist at Teheran, Hamadan, 
Resht, and elsewhere. Native teachers 
and Bible agents have been placed in the 
intensely fanatical city of Meshed, the 
shrine of the great Saint, the Iman Re- 
zih, and a flourishing boarding-school 
for girls, and a hospital are in successful 
operation at Teheran, and schools at 
Hamadan, while a number of useful vol- 
umes, including the Bible, have been 
printed and published. 

The closing chapters of Mr. Bassett’s 
excellent work include some valuable 
observations and suggestions. Among 
these is a suggestion which the writer 
also proposed in a letter to the Western 
Persia Mission, the opening of an insti- 
tution in Persia identical in character 
with the celebrated Robert College at 
Constantinople. Such an _ institution 
would probably receive the approval of 
the Shah and would beyond all question 
result in becoming a very important 
factor in the development of Persia. 

Mr, B.ssett writes in a clear style and 
a temperate tone, It may be hoped that 
he may see his way free to return to @ 
field which he so well understands, The 
work is issued in a neat form with clear 
type and paper, and appropriately illus. 
trated with photogravures, 
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BRYANT’S WORLD ENERGY.* 


THE author tells us his work grew out of 
a desire tosolve the question, Whatis man’s 
place in Nature» This led him to consider 
first, What is Nature? He calls attention 
to the fact that Spencer traces the estab- 
lished order that we call Nature, to the 
world of Things; while Hegel would trace 
them to the world of Thought. His work 
is to show that the two are but the comple- 
ment of each other—that both are right. 
He takes his view to be the vital principle 
of modern scientific thought, which it is his 
purpose to interpret. He regards all Na- 
ture as a manifestation of Mind—of one 
absolute personality, which never rested 
and cannot rest, and that the whole uni- 
verse is really and truly the development 
of itself. This One had no beginning, he 
ean have noend. All that we see or can 
imagine is but the development of this 
mighty power, which he concentrates un- 
der the expression of ‘‘ World energy.”’ He 
takes us through 300 pages of argument, 
and finally concludes: ‘**‘ The world-energy’ 
is God. Its self-conservation is the eternal 
process of creation. ‘Evolution’ is the 
temporal aspect of this process, The self- 
unfolding of God culminates in man. For 
man is ‘ the Son of God.’ ”’ 

Naturally in a treatise of this character, 
matter with its properties has to come in 
for an exhaustive elaboration, and motion, 
which he contends is a mode and not a 
property of matter, is duly considered. He 
meets the argument that matter could not 
move without a mover, by the point that 
attraction and repulsion are at the bottom 
of all motion, and that these, as manifesta- 
tions of the ‘‘ world-energy,’”’ must be simul- 
taneous. There isno First Cause, because 
all we see is at once cause and effect. The 
avhole course of the author’s thought isin 
the line of argument for a form of Panthe- 
ism. 

It is what would be called a hard book 
to read. [t is not without an effort that 
the mind can keep itself centered on the 
payes until some progress has been made ; 
but the interest grows, and the profound 
thinker lays the book down with regret. 
The primary difficulty ccmes from the 
author’s profligacy in the coining of 
terms. He brings in such a hostof adverbs 
and adjectives to do duty as substantives 
that it is some time before we learn to 
distinguish friendsfrom foes. ‘* Externali- 
zation possesses internality, and has be- 
sides subjectivity and spontaneity,” as we 
read in the page before us, illustrates the 
point—while the rest of these substentized 
phrases in one sentence, often renders it 
extremely difficult to catch the idea as the 
author would have us holdit. ‘‘ The inter- 
nal and the external, subject and object, 
are in their ultimate and absolute signifi- 
cance complementary and completely iuter- 
fused phases of the one infinite fact, the one 
eternal deed, the absolute actuality of the 
divine Reason forever revealed to [ntelli- 
gence, whether creating or created in the 
infinite process of the universe,’? may be 
clear after an effort at thinking: but one has 
to pause and think, and think deeply, be- 
fore he can grasp all that such a sentence 
implies. 

That the work is one of the most able 
contributions to mental philosophy will be 
generally conceded. Whether it will be as 
generally convincing may well be a ques- 
tion. The very necessity fur pressing into 
service such a host of adverbs and adjectives 
is in itself suspicious. The writer of this 
notice has a vivid recollection of a young 
Man earnestly bent on discovering truth, 
no matter where it might be found. An 
able member of the Society of Jesus was 
endeavoring to show him that the Roman 
Catholic doctrines were sufficiently reason- 
able to command acceptance. Transub- 
stantiation—the doctrine of the real pres- 
ence—was the evening’s topic. The young 
man had incautiously asserted that nothing 
in Nature so contrary to all reason could 
be adduced. Takingup a hard biscuit that 
lay on the table and breakirvg it in half, 
“And so you can go on,’ the Jesuit friend 
remarked, “halving the balves to the end 
of the world. At least you believe that 
matter is infinitely divisible. Is it unrea- 
sonable to you that this biscuit—matter— 
can be infinitely divided?’ But the young 
man was not convinced; he saw that that 
biscuit had beginning and end—that it was 
finite—and that it was impossible that the 
finite could contain the infinite. He could 
not deny the infinity the figures offered 
him; but he felt somehow, he could not 
explain, that there were occasions when 

facts and figures seemed to antagonize. He 
as not satisfied of the soundness of the 
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doctrine of the real presence; but the valua- 
ble lesson, never forgotten, was brought 
home to him, to always have a dread of 
these qualitative terms. 

And just some such thought forces itself 
on us after reading this book. If man is 
simply a form of divine energy, if he is 
really a part of the Godhead—the divine 
Thought materialized—we shall certainly 
need a new moral law. The thoughts of 
men and the acts of men are too often any- 
thing else than one would term divine. 
Under the ordinary interpretations of the 
sources of human action the acts of men 
are fairly intelligible; but if they are to be 
regarded as truly and literally the Son of 
God, the great mystery of life will have a 
deeper shade. 

But no deep thinker can read Mr. Bryant’s 
book without great profit, and it ought to 
have a wide circulation in intelligent 
quarters. 


> 





The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit. The 
Ninth Serics of the Cuningham Lectures. 
By George Smeaton, D.D., Professor of 
Exegetical Theology, New College, Edin- 
burgh. Second Edition. (Scribner & Wel- 
ford. $3.60.) We are glad to welcome this 
book to a second edition. The merits and 
usefulness of the work were fully explained 
in our notice of the first edition. The 
changes made in the Second Edition are 
not such as to require special remark. We 
therefore commend the new edition to our 
readers, with the remark that they can 
follow Dr. Smeaton in his exposition of the 
subject with confidence, tho he is in some 
respects on new ground, at least as far as 
this—that the agency of the Divine Spirit, 
tho certainly revealed in Holy Scripture, is 
a portion of revelation and of Christian ex- 
perience to which the mind of the Church 
has in recent years had a great awakening. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews. By 
Thomas Charles Edwards, D.D., and the 
Gospel of St. Matthew by J. Mingo Gibson, 
D.D. (A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2.00 eacb.) 
We have before us in these volume the lat- 
est in the series of the ‘‘ Expositor’s Bible.”’ 
The Hebrews is a brigbt example of 
the merits which distinguish the _ se- 
ries — avoidance of scholastic elabora- 
tion, sticking to the substance of the mat- 
ter, plenty of fresh, fruitful and really 
iilustrative or pertinent learning, mental 
freedom up to the extreme limits of per- 
missible boldness, and a sound, thorough 
and popular method of interpretation. To 
all this Dr. Edwards adds a delightfal 
touch of originality, of which we have a 
fine example in Chapter VII, on * The Alle- 
gory of Melchizedek.’”’ We hardly need 
remind our readers that this Commentary 
is conducted on the topical plan, and does 
not follow the text verse by verse. 
—-—A Critical and Grammatical Com- 
mentary on St. Paul’s First Epistle to the 
Corinthians. By Charles J. Ellicott, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. (W. F. 
Draper, Andover, Mass. $2.00,) 

“ After many years, numerous suspensions 
of the work, and countless interruptions while 
actually engayed onit, I have at length, by the 
mercy of God, completed the Commentary 
which I now bring before the Christian reader.” 
This is Bishop Ellicott’s notice of the com- 
pletion of the series of Commentaries whose 
earlier volumes have passed through sev- 
eral editions, given him a unique and dis- 
tinguished position among English biblical 
sch dlars, and created in advance a demand 
for the volume now before us. Like the 
other volumes it is pre-eminently a gram- 
matical commentary, characterized by the 
bighest grammatical precision, the widest 
grammatical research, and the neatest pos- 
sible English as well as Greek scholarsbip, 
Tho in the broad sense little more than this 
could be desired in a commentary in the 
popular sense which may be given to what 
we have said. The Commentary is much 
more than this, especially in its rich and 
copious citations from old English divines, 
ancient versions, Greek expositors, and 
German authorities, particularly Marten- 
sen. The text is substantially that of 
Westcott and Hort, modified by a close 
study of Tischendorf and Tregelles, with an 
inclination to Tregelles. The completion 
of the English Revision has led the author 
to omit a formal English translation, tho 
the student will find one in the commenta- 
ry on each verse, which he can piece out for 
himself. 

The Working Principles of Political 
Economy in a New and Practical Form. 
A Book for Beginners. By S. M. Macvane, 
McLean Professor of History in Harvard 
College. (Effingham Maynard & Co. $1 50,) 
The highest praise to be bestowed on this 
addition to the great stock of economic 
manuals already published is that it is ex- 
actly what it claims to be on the title-page. 
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the historica), theoretic, practical and 
statistic points of view. He avoids tech- 
nical terminology and forms of state- 
ment. Economic theories are presented 
in plain elementary language, and nothing 
better can be put into the hands of a 
student beginner. The vexed question of 
Tariffs and Protection is presented fairly 
on both sides, The Economic Basis of 
Protection. By Simon N. Patton, Ph.D., 
Professor of Political Economy, Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Economy, 
University of Pennsylvania. (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, Philadelphia. $1.00.) 
This book is an attempt to give scien- 
tific form to the new doctrine of com- 
mercial isolation as the normal and best 
condition of a growing and progressive 
people, The author is careful to limit bis 
conclusions to the American people in their 
present ‘“ dynamic” as distinct from the 
“static ’ condition of older nations. The 
book has a strong and distinct socialistic 
tendency which the author can hardly fail 
to recognize himself. At least we can draw 
no other conclusion from such a remark as 
this on page 25: 

* We now quite clearly see that modern in- 
dustrial conditions force men to modify their 
ideas of natural liberty before they can make 
the best use of their material resources.” 
When the author asserts, as on page 47, 
that 

“ The policy of free-trade has the sameeffect 
upon & new and progressive nation like 
America that would result from a large in- 
crease of its own population,” 
he takes a position which we as Pro- 
tectionists by no means admit. His 
remarks on foreign commerce, tho very 
much in a line with the late Henry C. 
Carey’s, reach conclusions with regard to 
foreiga commerce which are not re-assuring 
to the sea-faring and commercial portion of 
our population, and raise the fear in the 
mind of the sober reader whether such at- 
tempts to clear the ground and to setup a 
logical theory, regardless of practical con- 
ditions and consequences, may not do more 
harm than good. Theauthor is ingenious, full 
of the enthusiasm of his theories, and holds 
himself very superior to the economists who 
have gone before him. In general, his English 
style is easy, perspicuous and graceful, but 
marred by occasional looseness which we do 
not expect in a university professor; such, 
for example, as the opening sentence of 
Chapter [V: 

“It is a prevalent practice of free-traders to 
go over the discarded economic dogmas of the 
past, particularly those of the Mercantile 
school of economists, and then representing them 
as the principles of modern protectionists.’’ 
This may be good as fact, but it is bad 
grammar. 





Historical and Systematic Theology. By 
Revere Franklin Weidner. (Fleming H. 
Revell. $1.50.) This is the continuation of 
Professor Weidner’s work on “ Theological 
Encyclopedia,” the first part of which was 
publisbed in 1886 as “ Introduction and Ex- 
egetical Theology,’’ designed for students 
in their first year. The present volume 
opens the fields of Historic and Systematic 
Theology, and is to be followed bya third 
on Practical Theology. These handbooks 
are intended to map out the subject; and 
shcwin a systematic and avalytical way 
what is embraced in the broad field of theo- 
logical knowledge, the natural order in 
which topics are connected, the best method 
of study, and finally to present a classified 
and in some degree critical survey of the 
most useful books and most influential 
writers in all departments of theological 
study. This work is done on two lines; one 
relating to the theoretic analysis of the 
subject, and the other to the literature. In 
both the author works as a German. In 
the theoretic parts he has the advantage of 
his faults—German thoroughness and 
method and the systematic mechanism of 
the ‘“‘unaltered Augsburg’”’ confessional 
theology being the best possible preparation 
for the diligent thoroughness required for 
such a book. The same qualities serve him 
wellin the survey of the writers and the 
literature, but with some limitations; such, 
for example, as the extravagant estimate 
of C. E. Luthardt, of Leipsic, and his work, 
while the far greater theologian, Marteneen, 
has a notice which even raises the doubt 
whether he was honest in his confessional 
professions. Considering how rich and how 
well arranged the literature actually pre- 
sented in the volume is, it seems ungracious 
to complain that there is not more; but the 
book has a foreign look which is not re- 
lieved at all, but rather intensified, when 
one turns to the poor and meager sketches 
of theological work in this country, in 
France, in England, and in Scotland. A lit- 
tle out of the general line of the work we 
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sketches among which (p. 65) we read this 
misleading statement, which sounds very 
much like the wisdom of the foreign cor- 
respondent: 


“Congregationalism denotes a system of 
church government, and may be adopted by 
denominations holding most diverse views of 
doctrine. In fact this system has been adopted 
not only by the Congregationalists, but also by 
Calvinists and Arminians, by Bapt'sts, by So- 
cinians, Universalists and Unitarians.” 


We wonder what the happy ecclesiastical 
system may be which is secure against 
the same reproach. (Lutheranism certainly 
is not, the Presbyterian form is not; and 
we all know what variations have thriven 
under Episcopacy. These points do not 
affect the merit of the convenient little 
book. The only English works we have to 
set beside it are translations of Hagenbach 
and Ribiger. It is therefore in some 
sense, so far as this country is concerned, a 
pioneering book, and deserves the credit of 
its enterprise. It may, and undoubtedly 
will be, broadened; but as it stands it will 
put every student who uses it faithfully 
under permanent ob)igations. 


Leah of Jerusalem. A Story of the Time 
of Paul. By Edward Payson Berry. (New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. $1.25.) The 
title of this story is enough. The reader 
knows at a glance that here is yet another 
one of the legion of fictions called out by 
* Ben Hur.”’ 

* Now all can grow the weed, 
For all have got the seed.” 

The fact that the book has been suggested 
by the power and popularity of General 
Wallace’s novel does not, however, preclude 
the possibility of our finding it interesting 
or even excellent. Leah of Jerusalem is a 
fairly told story giving evidence of con- 
siderable cleverness in stringing together a 
great many peculiarities of the people and 
the manners of thetime of Paul For young 
readers, especially, it is good reading in the 
main. What the author lacks chiefly is 
graphic and dramatic energy. We feel that 
certain of the scenes imagined might have 
been made exceedingly fascinating. The 
contests in archery, casting the javelin and 
throwing with the sling, for instances, fall 
short,far short, of that captivating interest 
which attaches to the chariot race in ‘‘ Ben 
Hur,” or to the javelin-casting so well de- 
scribed in Ware’s ‘ Zenobia,’’ Moreover, 
the aim of Leah of Jerusalem is not that of 
high art; and we must take it for, just what 
it is, a rather pleasing butin no way re- 
markable story whose interest lies chiefly 
in its historical connections andin the sim- 
plesincerity of its rather decorativesketches 
ot the glorious beginnings of Christianity. 
When the author undertakes tragedy he 
signally fails. ‘‘There is a flash in the sun- 
light, a horrible thud, and the bloody head 
of earth’s greatest son rolls ghastly on the 
turf.’”’ So he describes the death of Paul. 
One cannot deny that the language is strong 
enough and tragic enougb, but the art of 
the novelist—the romancer—is not in it. 
Mr. Berry might desire that his book be 
considered as something more than a mere 
fiction. We cannot so regard it. Whatever 
comes to us in the conventional form of fic- 
tion we must try by the measure of art. 
So tried Leah of Jerusalem is a fairly good 
story of the time of Paul. 

The Unansucred Prayer; or, Why do so 
Many Children of the Church go to Ruin? 
By Mrs. 8. M. I. Henry. (Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publication Association: Chicago. 50 
cents.) The picture with which this book 
opens, of a motherin despair over the son 
of her daily prayers in a drunkard’s grave 
at last, raises the painful question the book 
is designed to answer. Mrs. Henry’s solu- 
tion of the question why so many prayers 
failis the only sensible one, that they are 
neutralized by so many oversights, neglects 
inconsistencies and contradictions of the 
laws of nature andof grace. The book will 
have to be read with discrimination, It is 
soft in spots; but amid all rans a line of 
plain speaking and good sense. Mrs. Hen- 
ry’s remarks on the way personal purity is 
lost in childhoed, her suggestions as to its 
preservation, and her statements as to the 
common perils of obscene literature are 
wholesome reading for parents. Fran- 
ces Raymond’s Investment: or, The Cost of 
a Boy. (Author and Publisher, the same. 
50 cents.) An indifferent story designed to 
enforce the point which is stronger in 
morals than in law that a mother has a 
claim in damages against the state for the 
money-cost lost on a son ruined by the 
licensed traffic in ram. Doe's Cross. 
By Rath Argyle. (S. 8. Department of the 
M. FE. South Publishing House: Nashville, 
Teno 60cents.) Doc's ‘Cross’ is his mother, 
who, degraded by drink, goes to the bot~- 
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book is designed to show the means and 
methods to be used in such cases. Fore- 
most among them is the sanctifying power 
of Christian faith, which the author puts 
forward as the great reclaiming agency. 
Miss Argyle advances some not altogether 
common idea as to the medical methods, 
among which is the sound doctrine that 
harmless aids, like strong coffee, are to be 
used to support the patient in at Jeast the 
early stages of his struggle. The representa- 
tive physician in the story remarks on this 
subject very pertinently that good sense is 
required in the reformation of drunkards, 
but that it is about the rarest thing in the 
world to be applied tothem. We are dis- 


posed to seein ** Doc,” with his unobtrusive 
but steady piety, the type of the way our 
author believes religion should be made to 
operate in such cases. The book contains 
some notable and rather overstrained ex- 
amples of the way ‘not to do it.” 


The Miner’s Right. A Tale of the Aus- 
tralian Gold-fields. By Rolf Boldrewood. 
(New York: Macmillan & Co. $1.25.) The 
novel reader who has plenty of leisure may 
find this Australian story pleasantly inter- 
esting. It must be largely true to the 
life it is meant to represent; for its 
influence is like a sojourn in a strange, 
raw, pew country whose people are far 
from orthodox and whose scenes suggest 
dirt, deprivation and half-suppressed law- 
lessness along with a good deal of high 
courage and genuioe nobility of manhood. 
Here are the ever-hopeful gold diggers, the 
bush-rangers, the thieves, the cut throats 
and the gamblers, and here, too, is love in 
its high avd low forms. The Miner’s 
Right is a story without much plot, told 
straight along in a patural way, a trifle 
tedious, full of incidents of a more or less 
stirring nature and, in places, quite dra- 
matic. It is a fiction without any burden 
of didactic purpose, lifelike and unvar- 
nished. Once in a while it is good for the 
health to read a tale like this. It touches 
fresh chords of human sympathy and 
appeals to one’s unsophisticated tastes. 
There is no super-refinement of style, the 
descriptions are clear, understandable, 
matter-of-fact, with just enough emphasis 
of color to make them picturesque; and the 
life presented is just far enough Yemoved 
from the ordinary to give it a strong dash 
of perfectly credible romance. Upon the 
whole it is an uncommonly entertaining 
piece of fiction. 


The Sin of Joost Avenlingh. By Maar- 
ten Maartens. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., and F. F. Lovell & Co.) We promptly 
plead guilty to utter want of acquaintance 
with Maarten Maartens; and we do not 
know which of the two American publish- 
ing firms representing him has the best 
right to print the American edition of his 
strong and rather sensational Dutch story. 
Joost Avenlingh is not notably original, 
but it is a romance that gets a good hold on 
one’s attention, and keeps it to the end. 
Joost’s sin was one of omission, if hesinned 
at all in permitting a mean old scamp of an 
uncle to die a natural death when possibly 
he could have saved him; and we are teft to 
decide for ourselves just how much Joost’s 
conscience ought to have worried him. 
Dutch life, the atmosphere of a Dutch civ- 
ilization, so to say, and the stubborn traits 
of the Dutch nature are well interpreted in 
the story. [tis by no means a great novel, 
but it more than suggests the possibility of 
a new nook being opened in modern ro- 
mance, cut of which may come some de- 
ligntfully fresh fiction. 


Kestell of Greystone. By Esma Stuart. 
(New York: F. F. Lovell, & Co. 50c.) The 
average novel of English life finds its type in 
this story. The novel-reader who has himself 
well in hand feels as he reads that Kestell 
of Greystone is running and will run to 
the end in the middle line between the 
very good and the very bad. This is true 
of it in both the moral and the literary 
sense. Perhaps it is as true to life as such 
a story ought to be,and it certainly is inter- 
esting despite the old, threadbare stock- 


plot which turns somewhat on the fact 
that a young person does not know who 
were his parents. There is a literary dash 
in the drama, and the characters are all 
fairly maintained. Of course there is a 
great deal of padding; your English novel 
must have that ; put even the padding is 
so cleverly made and inserted that it 
scarcely shows. 


The Bachelor Girl. By Wm. Hosea 
Ballou. Illustrated. (New York: Frank 
F. Lovell & Co. 50 cents.) Mr. Ballou 
must have written this story for satire; but 
we do not findinit the lightness of touch 
and the directness of application which 
make satire worth reading. Seldom, in- 
deed, have we been drawn into wasting 
time with a more vapid or a less interest- 
ing bit of fiction. It is well settled, at least 
in our judgment, that outright personali- 
ties (in ligbt literature especially) are inex- 
cusably vulgar. Asa matter of fact every- 
thing in this book is vulgar, overstrained 
and incoherent, excepting the beautify] 
print and the heavy cream paper. The 
humor is not humorous, the satire is not 
satirical, and the scenes and inc! dents have 
not the least interest in the world. 





LITERARY NOTES. 


Miss JOSEPHINE LAZARUS, sister of the 
late Emma Lazarus, writes the introduc- 
tion to ‘‘ The Love Letters of a Portuguese 
Nun,” which Cassell & Co. will publish in 
October. 


---. The final volumes of Lecky’s *‘ History 
of England in the Kighteenth Century,” 
which are to appear soon, will contain the 
results of their author’s research among 
materials hitherto unprinted and inacces- 
sible. 


..-Mr. George Meredith is beyond doubt 
one of the few really great writers now liv- 
ing; and heis one of the least known. We 
may differ about his methods and the 
effectiveness of his peculiar style, but there 
is no disputing his genius. His last novel, 
‘The Journalist,” is said to be just finished. 


--Mr. R. H. Hutton’s Memoir of Cardi- 
nal Newman will be published in Septem- 
ber. It will form the first of Messrs. 
Methnen’s new series ‘‘ English Leaders of 
Religion.”” And Mr. Hutton’s name, espe- 
cially in this connection, is a voucher for 
athorough study in a scholarly manner, 
with temperance and appreciation. 


..If Harvard College can be said to be 
more distinguished in any one branch of 
learning than another, it is her department 
of Philosophy (along with that of Natural 
Science), in which she excels. Professur 
Palmer, Professor James, and Dr. Royce, 
are the bulwarks of her strength in this; 
and any work from their hand commands 
thought and attentive reading. Professor 
James’s work on ‘‘The Principles of Psy- 
chology” is to be published soon with 
handsome illustrations. 


..-Charles E. Merrill & Co. announce a 
new edition of Ruskin, published by ar- 
rangement with the author’s English pub- 
lisher. Prof. Charles Eliot Norion bas un- 
dertaken to write an introd.action to each 
volume. This will lend the edition (the 
* Brantwood”’) an exceptional value, as 
Mr. Norton is very chary of his written 
words; and is one of the very few men 
among us whose judgment in matters of 
art and letters is of sterling worth. The 
books will be produced in binding, print 
and paper in accordance with Mr. Ruskin’s 
own designs. 


.- The Sun of last Sunday, in addition to 
Mr. Hazeltine’s columns of review, which 
are almost alone in their scholarly thor- 
oughness, contained a long article by Mr. 
Andrew Lang on the poet Thomas Haynes 
Bayly. Itis in the English critic’s most 
delightful vein; and the way he mixes up 
quotations from his author with parodies of 
his own, and spices the compound with 
witty asides, makes most attractive reading 
after one’s earsare tired with all our fruit- 
lesss quabbles. Mr. Lang is never abusive, 
acd never a bore; he is too thoroughly 
an English gentleman and an Ox‘ord 


scholar for that. Moreover he does not sound 

his own trumpet before him nor harp upon 
ove string as some critics are so capable of 
doing, until you wish they were buried in 
the bottom of the Atlantic. 


.. The Cosmopolitan for September has 
several features that make it more attract- 
ive than usual. Mr. Brander Matthews 
writes brightly of Jules Lemaitre, the 
French critic, in an essay that all reviewers 
and readers of reviews might read with 
interest and advantage. Mr. Matthews’s 
paper is well put together, and makes one 
feel a little less keenly, for the moment, 
our sore need in the gentle art of criticism 
in these States. Mr. Edgar Fawcett con- 
tributes a story; end thereis a poem called 
“Marie Bashkirtseff to Fame,” which is 
happily conceived. “Knee Deep! Knee 
Deep!’”’ is a rondeau. Now we have had 
rondeaux overdone, underdone, and done 


to death; but here is one that really was 
worth doing. It makes one lay aside the 
— detestation of French forms and ap- 
plau 


..The September number of Lippin- 
cott’s contains the late John Eliot Bowen’s 
**Brief Correspondence with Paul Hamil- 
ton Hayne.”’ It reveals all thesweet brave 
heart of the Southern poet; and the writer’s 
comments on the letters and verses gain a 
new and sad significance in view of his 
own death, only half a year ago. The 
whole paper is of great interest; perhaps 


we may quote here its closing words just 
as they are printed in the essay. They are 
the ending of a letter to Mr. Bowen, fol- 
lowed by a quatrain written by Hayne’ 4S 
son: 

“Once for all I desire to express my sincere 
sense of all your kindness, and believe me, here 
and Beyond, Faithfully yours, 

* PAu H. Hayne. 
“ His moldering dust can never bear 
The tenderest footsteps drawing near; 
But far beyond our finite view 
His spirit walks the boundJess blue.” 


By arrangement with Messrs. Lippincott 





we shall republish the article in full next 
week 


--In Seribner’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber, the weighty paper is that of Professor 
Shaler who writes of ‘“* Nature and Man in 
America.”” This is apparently the first in- 
stallment of a series; and while it is heavier 


reading than most magazine work, it is 
proportionally more permanent. Mr. 
Shaler 1s another ot those Harvard Profes- 
sors who have something to say worth 
saying. and who can put it in straightfor- 
ward English. Our veteran essayist, ‘Ik 
Marvel,” discourses in his own deliberate 
way with courtly simplicity of “‘ The Coun- 
trytHouse,’’ which he certainly makes very 
attractive. Mr. T. R. Sullivan eontrib- 
utes another of his ma ge ag ‘The Cit C 
the Weather.’’ Those who have read ‘‘ 
and Night Stories,” lately published, oth 
recall that this author writes two kinds of 
tales, some with a fanciful European 
background, and others with a New Eog- 
land foreground. The present sketch be- 
longs to the latter class, and is quite up to 
Mr. Sullivan’s best in conception and de 
lineation. Mr. Larned’s “Millet and Re- 
oa Criticism”’ is brief but sound. Some- 
a said age oy that Mr. Clinton Seol- 
lard’s poem ‘‘The Sb@ékh Adballah” was 
a la mode; a i to which there can be 
no objection so long as itis not attributed 
to this serious column. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


Dmitri. A Romance of ~ Russia. By F. W. 
Bain 4 736x454, pp. 252. New York: D. 
Appleto ne i iccndilins ses ' > uscopeapempevene 80 50 
Stepping- Stones to Bible "iaioness, The Prom- 
Ped King; or, The Story of the Children’s 
S«viour. By Annie R. rim T46x5i4, Di Dp. 
220. Philadelphia, Peon.: J. B. ppincott 








ined 4a cspacnemntdinesenaocusodasdionsaseonssansonne 1 
Disenchantment. An Every day A ig Re. y F. 
Mabel Robinson. 754x434, pp. 4: he As 0 50 
Viera: A Romance ’Twixt the Real and Ideal. 
By Roman I. Zubof. 4x5, DD xxxvi, 341. 
ew York: The American News Co. 0580 


Department ofthe Interior. United States Ge- 
ological Survey. J. W. Powell, Director. 
Mineral Resources of the United States. 
Calendar Year 1888. David T. Day, Chief of 
Division of Mining Statistics and Technol- 
ogy. 9%4x6, pp. 652. Woemiagten, D. C.: The 
Gov ernment, Tbr intin 

he hy the cutee. Bag Ay 

x5}4, pp. 341. New York: Harper ros... 

A etn (Une Mere.) hag = Malot. 

oy) 


Chreaian aut Efving. By the Rev. F. B. Meyer, 
B.A. 6xi34. pp. 160. New York: Fieming 
H. Ke voll Rnaekestnannng thecheneaehasdeetipennenen 050 
Health and, Home aw, I-XI!l. By Alfred 
Schofield, M.D., M.K.C.S. 744x5. Thesame. 0 60 
ae 2 Nine Worlds. Stories from Norse Mythol- 
ay. By Mary E. YY. -ee 734x534, pp. vi, 





Roman Rule. By W. D. Morrison. 8x53, 
DP, XXx, 426. The same 


Want and Wealth. Edward J. Shri 
734x544, pp. 38. ine tame poneseuacseensens = 


Helena, and Occasional Poems. B; pout 
More. tai oe pp. ov, 78. ke ante 1 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISERS .::;. 


i A Literary ” Wacaiaat os 
ETEOCLES; A TALE OF ANTIOCH.” 


By JESSIE AGNES ANDREWS. 


(A thirteen-year-old child.) 


Opinions expressed on the first private edition: 


“In elegance of diction. in fertility of im 

in its almost classic style, it p — AH mind of rare 

clearness, purity and strength.” —Rev Dre 
“ As a picture of the stirr 4 of persec 

it is adn mirably executed. eo has grea 7 

nity, th nguage is clear ty ci oice. a a 

Joseph Coraneenee 


“A marvelous predpctiqn for one so ans. 
shows a wonderful genius ”—Ez-Govern or Bedle 


In elegant cloth cover, $1.00. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price by the 


LEW VANDERPOOLE PUBLISHING cO., 


162 TIMES BUILDING, SEW YO 





















If your stattoner eons not ot keep them. a Li 


NDENT and send léc. stamps. 
rucible Company, Jersey City, XN. - peer 
samples worth double the’ money. 





EWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 
0 ages, 30 Cen 
G.P. ROWELL & CO., 10 Spruce Bureet, ¥.Y. 


THE LEADING MAGAZINE ADVERTISING AGENTS. 
HERBERT BOOTH KING & BRO. 202 Broadway,N.Y. 


rete -BUREAU or porin RTISING, 
1,000 papers. 15 Neneau Strese hey 


BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS 


Fine Brass Work 


Special designs 
on application. 

















ona Boston: Ginn & © , eran 0 60 Andrews Mfg. Co., 
e Pleroma ‘oem of the 8 n Two 
Booky of Seven peantos Each. hw ritten in 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
Semi-Dramatic Form y the Rev. E. P. 
Chittenden, A.M. 6, Dp. xv, Ai. New A.H. Andrews & Oo. 
York: G.P. Putnam’s So senereseeeecerooecs 2 50 19 Wabash Ave., 
The Story of the Nations. ‘The Jews Under Chi 
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REE FOUCATION 


Offered without Money and without Cost by 


ADIES Home 
Fel yo URNAL 


WHAT EVERY GIRL CAN GET: 
First—A Full College Education. 


(A COMPLETE FOUR-YE 


RS’ COURSE.) —_ 


Second —A. Year at Vassar, or any 
other College; or, Lb 


—A Cash Return in case she 
fails in winning a prize. a 


) 


A girl, therefore, loses nothing by trying for these 
special offers of Free Education. She is bound to 
make money, even if she fails to win an education. 


ses Write to us, and we will gladly tell you all about the 


A THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, * 
~ 433-435 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
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The pl, sap Hymnal. 


For Church Worship, Oollege aes Exercises, Prayer and Revival Services, and Sunday-Schools. 





and 548 h 
and lithograph sides, price, post-paid, i3 Ay "cloth sides, ae 00. ses rates penne churches 
SPECIAL EDITION WITH RESPONSIVE READINGS. 


cien' tb 
os 90 cents; c 


author of the “ Rovere § Series” and a number of 
hymns and the tupeswhich hav most pos in ction with 


. 
of Foriy pane Reepes asive Readin from the Psalms 


ess cloth sid sides, 41-30 0. pee! poet ohio. 
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Robert Clarke & Co., 


CINCINNATI, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


THE au UJUTES 2 TENNESSEE, and 
the adjacen he State of Diy al 
society in the Goes ot Civilisation represented by 
them: a series of Historical and Ethnologicel 

Illustrated with f 


FORT ANCIENT, The great Pre-historic Earth- 
work of Warren Co., Ohio. Froma careful sur- 
vey made in 1889, with an account of its M 


School for CHURCH MUSICIANS, 


Branch School of Hartford Theolo foal We Semi- 
par. For MEN and WOM 3 st, 
189. Graded system of instruction in all ys 
ments of music, with special reference to fitting stu- 
dente for Church Positions. 

ial courses in all aregches 
o Ae Parsons, New York: E. N. 
Anderson, Worcester; fiom er A. Norris, Bostor, and 
other eminent 5 SORE ORS, For circulars and infor- 
mation addre 
E. E. A AYRES, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


en rn 
a 
CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


Established 1856. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 











Graves. etc. Illustrated with a new tape raphi- 
oat map and 35 full-page phototypes. y Ware 

we of the Smithsonian teretetion 
pS, Cloth #2 (0 


THE HISTORY OF THE GIRTYS. A con- 
cise account of the Girty brothers—Thomas. -i- 
mon, James and George, and their half brother. 
John Turner. Also the partteken by them in 
rd Dunmore’s War, in the Western Border War 


7 
1795. With a recital of the Principal Events bg 
the Westduring these Wars. ty Consul W. But- 
|g ee ort“ ‘Crawford's Competes, 5 
0 


SKETCHES OF WAR HISTORY, 1861-5. 
Papers read before the Ohio Commander y of ene 
Loyal Legion. Illustrated. Vol. 3. 8vo. Ps 


Vols. Land 2 can still be supplied at $2.0, net, per 
volume. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN’S PEN AND VOICE. 
Containing, in a convenient volume, all his Let- 
ters, Civil, Political, and Military. his Public Ad- 
dresses, Messages, Inaugurals, and Proclamations. 
Compiied vy G. M. Van Buren. 12mo. $1 50 


EPA! RAIM CUTLER, Life and Times, prepared 
m his Journals and C opsepondence. by his 

pan J Jutia P. Cutler. With Sketches of Jer- 
— and William P. Cutler. Portraits. 23; 

et. 2 5) 


MANASSEH CUTLER, LL.D. Life, Journal, 
and Correspondence of. By his Granachildren, 
William P. Cutler and Julia P. Cutler. Portraits, 
etc. 2 vols, Svo. Net. $5 U0 


MASTER VIRGIL. The Author of the Aneid 
as he seemed in the Middle Ages. A Series of 
Studies. By J.5.Tunison. Svo. 2d ed. $2 


THREES HUNDRED TESTIMON LES in favor 
Religion and the Rible, by Distinguished Men 

=a Women. —_—— by Rey. Thomas Harri- 
son, D.D. 2mo $2 00 


THE TRIAL OF fueus .° From a Lawyer's 
Point of View. By C. H. Biackburn, of the Cin- 
cinnati Bar. Svo. Paper. 50e. 


“HOME-MADE CANDIES and Other Good 


Things. Sweet and sour. By Anna M. Richard- 

son. 12mo. Siw 

Any of the above sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of the price. 


_ROBERT CLARKE & CO. 


‘END toT.C. EVANS ADVERTISING AGENCY. 
294 and 296 Washington Street, Boston, Mass.. for 
"ke lowest rates in ail papers. 


Carmina Sanctorum. 


# and Tunes for Church Worshi 
A. & BARNES ACO, 731 Brondway. &. ¥. 














MUSIC. 
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——Is the Title of the—— 


NEW SINGING SCHOOL BOOK 


By Guo, F. Root and C, C. Cass, 
Which Will Be 
READY SEPTEMBER ist. 

The national reputation of the authors, renders 
unnecessary, any comment as to the superior 
excellence of this work, in every respect. 

FRICH, co CUNTS. 
——PUBLISHED BY—— 
The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co., | = John Church Co, 
200 Wabash Ave., Chicago. E, 26th St., New York 


INNOWED | Tp 9 fxsce 
sones | | NE Sc DEST 


By TRA B,SANKEY | Sunday- Schoot ho K Published. 
35 ote. er we Copy jf 40. ets. 7= ail. 
Bigiow ain, he John ‘hurch Co., 
New ork x} c hicago. Cincinnati & New York. 








BEST OF ALL 


in the line of Music Books, are the following: 
CURRICULUM (For Piano Instruction. American or 





Foreign Fingering) $2.75. MODEL ORGAN (For 
Organ Instruction) $2.25. SCHOOL OF SINGING (For 
Vocal Instruction) $3.00. SUDDS’ ORGAN VOLUN- 
TARIES $1.50. ARCHER’S ORGAN BOOK (Choice 
pieces for the Organ) $2.00. MODERN CLASSICS 
(Piano Music of Medium difficulty, $1.00. MODERN 
JUVENILE CLASSICS (Easy Piano Music) $1.00. 
ROYAL PIANO FOLIO (Choice Piano Music) 65cts. 
ROYAL VOCAL FOLIO (Best Foreign Songs) 65cts. 
WINNOWED SONGS (The Latest Sunday-School Song 
Book) 40cts. PRACTICAL ANTHEMS (A splendid 
collection of anthems of moderate difficulty) $1.00. 
Any of the above named books will be sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the marked price. 


COMPLETE LISTS of Music Books and Sheet 
Music furnished free on application. 
4 —— PUBLISHED BY. 3 


The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Root & Sons Music Co. The John Church 
00 Wabash Ave., Chicago, P 19 E, roth St., N New yon? 
— 


FIR Kose 


ALL STYLES. cietinestt beens, 
{O RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, ° 


Sth Ave.,cor. 16th St., N.Y. 

















ABBOT ACADEMY *>= Y?Q5 


will begin its sixty-second year September Iith, _ 
offering enlarge 1 oppor pag foe a thorough an 
refining education ‘he new building, Draper Hall, 
will be completed, furnishing the best modern con- 
enlenoes oD the — and comfort of pupils. 
Term 2 $400 aire 

PHILENA MCKEEN. PRINcTPAt."Apdover. Mass. 


M AND HOME FOR 
TEN B 

Pree px year of Academy. Eleventh of Home.) 
horough preparation for College or for business. 

Absolutely healthful location and genuine home, 

with the most r fined surroundings. Good Gym- 

nasium. Pieest reroronces sivea and required. 

J.H ROOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 








ALEXANDER INSTITUTE 
mittears Boarding School, me cley Plains, Sf 
Twenty-two miles Sn New York Cit 

incipal,O. R. WILLIS, A. M., Ph.D. 


AN ALL THe. YEAR ROUND wpmos:. 


FOR BOYS, dress HEAD MASTER, Lock B 
785. Philadelphia P O., Penn. 


THE MISSES ANABLE’S 
For vouRZARBINE RCHOOCL Ly 


J 
ill re-open Sept.-4th. Students prep «red for Sahlews. 








GOLDEN N BI. Teldsepert, FOR YOUNG 
nn. 

Corutens on application. “Miss MiLY NELSON. 

Principal. Miss ANNIE 8. iiss aM Associate Prin 


IRVING INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, New York 
A home school with refined surroundings. Buila- 

ings steam heated. Thorgashiy ousinsed Gymna- 
sium. Boys prepared for Yale, 
ton. A. ARMAGNAC, P#.D., Principal. 


IVY HALL SEMINARY firiiceton, Xs" 


30th yese. . pre porate ry and other courses. 
Music, A ealth l location, home care. For 
pm Ee Rev. Henry Reeves, Ph.D., Prin. 


INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opr rtunities afforded. Address, Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


LAKE ERIE SEMINARY, [AoE aia pica: 


ant and healthful. Course of study libera! om thor- 
ough. Thirty-secona year begins Sept. Ith, | 
MISS MARY EVANS. Principal. 


LAWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN FOUNDATION 
Early a. is advisable 
Address REV ES C. MACKENZIE Ph.D. 
Lawrenceville N. Jersey 


YNDON HALL, Roughkeepsie N. Y 
Girls’ Boarding and | Day School. tad ye: ear. cin 
culars by mai AMUEL W. BU -M. 


MARIETTA COLLEGE. 


Best advantages, moderate expenses. Address 
PRESIDENT EATON, Marietta, O. 


MUSICAL. 
METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY. 


Best private instruction in all_ branches, also sur- 

rounds pupils with superior advantages in Class 

Work, Lectures. Concerts and the Languages. 

Refined boarding privileges for lady penis. Dudley 
8 


























Back ane Albert Ross Parson eadiog depart- 
— a i, — 1sth. Pupils received at any 
me 


19 and 21 Bnet 14th St., New York. 





BISHOPTHORPE, A Boarding-School for Girls. 
Twenty-third year. Stadents prepared for co'lege. 
F. I. WALSH, Principal, Bethlehem, Penn. 


Blackburn University, 


at Carlinville. Ill., has just completed i on quer. 

ter centennial year. Fine location. Ample facil ities. 
Toeretes courses in every line of studies. Both 
sexes ypenees very low. Fal! term Sept. 4. Ad- 
dress Rev. E. L. HURD. D.D.. President. | 








BORDENTOWN (N. J.) FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Graduating Courses in Belles-lettres, Vocal and 


Tastrumental Music. Degrees conferred. Stenogra- 
phy an Type-Writing. In all respects one of the 
st Schools in the State. 


Rev. WM. C. BOWEN, A.M., President. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL LAW. 


mty Ine Inetynetors. 
Opens October Ist. Add E. Ho. Bennett, 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place. B Boston. Mass. 


AT THE BRYANT SCHOOL, Roslyn, Lon 
Island, Boys are fitted for College or Business ami 
charming surroundings. E.HINDS, A.M,, Principal. 


The Cambridge School 


and Margaret Wisthrep Hall. - English,Classic1! 
and Elective Courses f Home comforts and 
-——" ovetien. en ing and furniture new. No 
crowdin, Appice ts must be over fourteen. Address 
MR, ARTHU GILMAN, Director, Cambridge, Mass. 














CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INST UTE: 
Chappaqua, rder Programme for 1890 and ’9 
gney Pie ee. Among the | Hills, thirty-two miles from 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL. 


2659 Boylston Street, Boston, 

Thorough preparation for the Institute 
of Technology for Business, and for Col- 
lege. In all classes Special Students are 
received. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual care of health. 
The sixty-second annual catalogue sent on 
request. 

The class for training Kindergarten 
teachers is in charge of Miss LUCY WHEE- 
LOCK. 

The buildiug is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 


CLAVERACK (NH. Y.) COLLEGE 


AND HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE. Healthfully and 
beautifully locatedin the Hudson River Valley. Af- 
fords superior advantages for thorough and system- 
atic education to young men and women, Careful at- 
tention ziven by a strong faculty of experienced pro- 
fessors and teachers to intellectual, social. moral and 
physical culture. A Conservatory of Music and 
Artofhigh grade. 37th year opens Sept. 15th, my 4 
illustrated catalogue. REV. \. H. FLACK, A.M., P: 


OLGATE UNIVERS! RSITY, 


AMILTON. N. Y. 
CLASSICAL AND SCIENTIFIC COURSES. 
Expenses moderate. For catalosues or a special in- 
formation address Pror. N, L. kKEWS, Dean of 
the Faculty. Fall Term opens - ae ith 


DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. 
Y. Wmilesfrom New YorkCity. Healthful, Home- 
like, Thorough, Progressive. 25th year begins Sept. 
15th. Send for Illustrated Chewar with Refere.ces. 

GEO. C. SMITH, A.M. 


ELMIRA COLLEGE wily. 

















Cours study equal § to that o 
Colleges, ‘neludtn Scientific and Special 
Courses. Superior ranieaee’ in Music and A 


Building with modern improvements; heated 4 
steam and furpished with elevator. Astronomical Ob- 
serratory, Museum and Art ry. Terms moderate. 
Address Rev. CHAS. VAN NORDEN, D.D.. Prest 

El mira, N. ty 


MT. AUBURN INSTITUTE, Cincinnati, 


FRENCH AND ENCLISH HOME SCHOOL 
for Yousg Ladies. H. THANE MILLER, Pre-t'--t 


MT. LEBANON SCHOOL 
In the Connecticut River Valley. 
For Young Girls, wey as resident pupils; number 
limited. sites M. B. Greene and Proiessor B. F. 
Greens, U. 8. N. (retired): The next vear opens 


October lit th, and all iptending applications re- 
qpemes prior to October Ist. Address either of the 


" WEST LEBANON, NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Mt. Pleasant Academy. 


The Fifty-ninth year of this school begins 
on Sept. 18th. 
Please send for a circular to the principal, 
J. HOWE ALLEN, Sing Sing, N. Y. 


EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
Cornwall, N. Y. For illustrated catalogue, ad- 
dress Cou. C. J. WRIGHT, A.M., Supt. 


Norfolk College "4" aBAuTS 


WEAR OLD POINT COMFOR 
Largest, Cpeapest and best equipped = in Va. 


Boston Univ us Wesles an, Stuttgart, &c. Arts of self- 
en aspecialty. ome Life. Board, Tuition, $42.50 

aquarter. Fine wa Ws for delicate girls. For cata- 
logue address J. ASSEDY. Prin., Norfolk. Va. 


NORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 


North Granville, N. Y. A first-class boarding 
school for ladies. High course of study. —_ 
grounds. Newly furnished. Healt hy location. 0 

Se pt. 10th. Rev. LAROY f&. GRIFFIN. A.M.. Princ pai 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


NORWOOD INSTITUTE. 




















RIVERVIEW ACADEMY, 


Poughkeepsie, New York. 


55th Year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the 
Government Academies and Business. Military 
Organization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


ROC LAND COLLECE 
A School ofthed p. Ai pat orate o Ls e West bank of 
the Hudson, 25 miles from New York ratory 
Work for Young Men, College for Ladies, ey eachers. 
Full Courses of study. Steam heat, pleasant home, 
and absolute health. an endowment takes ladies at 
— Next year opens mber 17th. Send for Cat- 
alogue. W.#H. BAN NISTER, A.M., Principal. 








New Jersey, New 1 yg 
UTGERS COLLEGE REPARS TORY 
SC — IOL. Boarding Schon! for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepapes for the best Colleges 
Scientific Schools or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M , Ph.D., Head Master. 





RUTGER*® FEMALE COLLEGE, 
54-56 West 55th Strert, New York Chey. 
Full Collegiate and Post-Graduate Courses. 
ratory and Boar is Depts. <r year opens Septem- 
r 24t MSON, D.D, 
rs. E. Ss. West, Lady Principal 


School of Drawing and Painting and 
Department of Decorative Design, 


Museum oft Fine Arts, Boston. 


The fifteenth year of this School will begin Sept. 
29th, 1890. Students admitted for long or short terms 
with ac essto the museum galleries for study and 
practice. Six freescholarships. Send for circulars, 








SEYMOUR Prat, 2, te INSTITUTE, 
Pine Plains. N. Y., for both sexes. Building heated 
by steam. Water aes poh. floor. Primary, Prepara- 
tory, Avademic, Musical, Post-Graduate Courses. 
Healthful, homelike, select, thorough. Terms moder- 
ate. For portiguiers address 
Rev. A. MATTICE, A.M., Principal. 





87 . MARY’S HALL, Faribault, Min 
Twenty- wy ‘4 r onene Sept. 18th, 1890. “Terms 
B. WHIPPLE, D.D., LL.D. 
hector. Miss EnuaT. LAWRENCE, Principal. Noex- 
tracharge for French or German. Thirteen ae 
rienced Professors and Teachers. Two efficient 
trons. For admission address St. Mary’s Hall. 





TEMPLE GROVE $A Pine’ SEMINARY, 
Saratoga Springs. sixth year begins 


rt 
Sept. 17. ‘Address CHAS, ¥e. DOWD. Ph.D., Pres. 





MISS THOMAS. cunt BOARDING 


For the reception of 8 pupils only 
Students prepared for Vassar. atrance “by certifi- 
cate. Apply 23 Academy St., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 





ington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Mu- 

EMON Languages,Painting,English Branches, 
Fifty teachers. Boa 
Prospectus free. 


TREM COLLEGE OF MUSIC, Hunt- 


for lady pops... A $6 to 
F. E. UCE, Pres’t. 





THE 


University of Nebraska 
Fall Term opens Sept. 17th. 


Courses in Language, Literature, History, Science. 
Agriculture and Engineering, gy ete in 
Chemistry, Physics, Botany. Zoology, Entomology, 
Geology, Agriculture and Civil Eng: meorlae. Li- 
brary of 12,000 volumes and 36u periodicals. 

Tuition absolutely free. The new gymnasium is 
partially equipped and will be open to students. For 
Catalogue address the Steward, 

J.S8, DALES, Lincoln, 





" ‘and Mrs. WM. D. CABELL, Principals. 


THE OSSININC SEMINARY, 


Sing-Sing-on-the-Hudeson. 
A school of the highest class for youn lative, under 
the supervision of a council including 
Patton, W. C. Roberts, H. Crosby, Henry M. Fieid and 
other eminent friends of education. Terms moderate. 
23d year begins Sept. 17,189. Miss E.B. Sherrard, Prin. 


OGONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Removed in 1883 from Chestnut St., Entatet Pe. iy 
OGONTZ the spacious country-seat of JAY 
will begin its torty-first year Wednesday. Sept. oath. 
For circulars, apply {o PRINCTPALS, Ogontz School, 
Montgomery County, Pa. 

rincipals, Principal Emerit 
MIss FRANCES E. BENNETT, MISS H. A, DILLAYE. 
Miss SYLVIA J. EASTMAN. 


NNSYVLVANTA, 


purTsauRGH FEMALE COLLEGE | AND 


JNSERVATO 
vier “home ~-h ‘and 
| 36th year begins Sept. 10th. Address, 


POUGHKEEPSIE f Military Institute, 


FOR BOYS 
Opens September tine Fr or yt , ™ 
DR. WARRING. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 














i | POWDER POINT SCHOOL, stain 


vpusnets for home and out-d-« a ir e. japecotories. 
15 boys. — *. B. KNAPP, S.B. | 


RICKETT COLLECE 


Broad and Chestnut Streets, Phil: 
THE LEADING SCHOOL Simp 
BUSINESS AND SHORTHAND 
TH Graduates of both sexes assisted to good positions 
Year | Send! for Circulars and Report of Commencement 





CONNECTICUT, Hamden. 
RECTORY SC OoL, FOR ROYS. $325 to 
$875. Homelike influences, combined with ‘firm dis- 
Extensive 
eS ad 





osEme. leet Ey WALLINGFORD. 
O0OL, FOR GIRLS 





Miss RUUTZ-REES, Sirs oy gt Principais 
Christmas term begins Oct. 18x. 





MIAMI COMMERCIAL COLLEGE” 


Estab. 27 years. Book-Keeping and Phonography taught only by experienced teachers. Thousands of oHrO 
in fine sealions. Terms wlaetane. Students dun tted any time. Address A.D. WLL'T Principal, for.circular 





OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 


beral plewment. 85 Bet Pe poe = Atl 32 well-equipped 


LM 
sent on app! 


HiIo. 
uipped Laboratories, Information 


UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The thirty-second session bezins October Ist, 1£90. 
For catalogues, etc., apply to 
PROF. I. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitable Building, 120 Broadway, New York. 


Washington & Jefferson College, 


WASHINGTON, PA 
The 8th year begins Sep*. 1ith’. For Catalogue or 
information apply to PRESIDENT J. D. MOFFAT. 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY, 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. One of the half-dozen best 
academic and classical schools in New England. 
The payment of $61in advance will cover ordinary 
tuition, with board, for Fallterm, beginning Aug. 27th. 
Send for catalogue to REV. G. M. STEELE, Prin. 


weer JERSEY ACADEMY. Bridgeton, 
- J. A school for boys. Begins 39th year Sept. 
Meh, Prepares for College or yi Refe1s to 
Faculty of Princeton College. Addre 
PHBCUS W. LYON, A.M., Principal. 


EST WALNUT STREET SEMINARY 
for Young Ladies. 24th Year. Is provided for 
giving a superior education in Collegiate, Eclectic 

















and Preparatory Departments, also in Music and Art. 
Mrs. HENRIETTA KUTZ, 2045 Walnut St. » Phila. 
WILSON COLLEGE v x di Pte 


Fer catalogne or advice on preparation address 
Rev J. EDGAR, Ph.D., Pres’t, Chambersburg, Pa, 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


Ne 700 Park Avenue, New York. 
PRL, next term will begin Wednesday, September 

The Faculty will Ppeare incoming students in the 
President’s room at luv 

Rooms will be erawn e at a P.M. 

REV. THOMAS S. HASTINGS. D.D.,LL.D., will de- 
liver the opening accross ta Adams Chapel, Thurs- 
day, September 25th, a 
a 4 luggage ft A4 te directed to No. 50 E. 





Western The-logical Neminary, Allegheny, 
Pa. Session of 190-91 l opens Se h. Principal 
Fairbairn of Mansfield College, my will deliver 
a course of twelve lectures on Natural bg ge 2 one 
Religion, commencing in the last week o 

For catalogues, address Prof. T. H. ROBINSO 


AUBURN 
THEOLOGICAL ae Pec 


The term opens September !7th, 1890. For cata 








or other inform ation address, y. ILLISS. BEECH 
Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. Y 
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MR. POWDERLY’S LETTERS. 


Mr. POWDERLY, in his two letters—one 
to Mr. Webb, the Third Vice-President of 
the New York Central and Hudson River 
Railroad Company, and the other to the 
general public—concedes that the sole 
ground of the strike on that road, which 
he is seeking to extend, so as to involve 
the whole Vanderbilt system of roads, 
consists in the discharge of some forty 
or fifty employés of the Company, and, 
contrary to the explicit declaration of 
Mr. Webb, asserts that this discharge 
was because these employés were Knights 
of Labor, and is hence to be construed 
as an attack upon that organization. He 
further says, in his letter to the public, 
that Mr. Webb refused to submit the 
point at issue to an arbitration, which is 
true for the very good reason, as Mr. 
Webb says, that there was nothing in the 
case to arbitrate. 

The real question then at issue as raised 
by this strike is simply this: Has a rail- 
read corporation, as an employer of 
labor, the right to discharge an employé, 
one or more, for what it deems good and 
sufficient reasons, and if it shall make 
such a discharge, has it the right to de- 
cline any review of its action by other 
parties? If we dismiss from Mr. Pow- 
derly’s long letter to the public all the 
flummery and nonsense contained in it, 
this is the real and only issue that he pre- 
sents. What he demands is that the Cen- 
tral Company shall submit its action in 
the premises to the review of Messrs. 
Powderly & Co., that the latter may 
judge and determine whether it is what 
it should have been, and, if not, then dic- 
tate in what manner and to what extent 
the same shall be changed. And since 
the Company abzolutely declines to take 
the said Messrs. Powderly & Co, into the 
management of its business, and prefers 
to conduct it in its own way, subject 
only to the regulations of law, the said 
Powderly & Co. propose by a general 
strike, if they can bring it about, to tie 
up the whole Vanderbilt system of roads, 
alike reckless of the inconvenience and 
damage to the public and the true inter- 
ests of railwayemployés. Whether they 
will succeed in this mad scheme or not, 
is not at this writing absolutely deter- 
mined. This depends upon what shall be 
done by the Supreme Council that is to 
meet in Terre Haute in Indiana. 

Every man of sense and candor must 
at once see the reasonableness of the po- 
sition taken by the Central Company as 
indicated by the letter of Mr. Webb to 
Mr. Powderly, in which the former said: 





“The management of this company do 
not deem it consistent with its continuance 
and prosperity in business, and with the 
discharge of the duties it owes to the peo- 
ple, to submit the propriety of its action in 
the discharge of any of its employés to ar- 
bitration.”’ 

We last week commended the Central 
Company for taking this course, and we 
still commend it. Mr. Webb, in an in- 
terview, said: 

“The company would fight this thing 
through to the end at whatever cost. That 
was and is our position. If a general strike 
is ordered, we shall do the best we can to 
continue the operation of the road as we 
have in the past. We will not sur- 
render the management of the road to our 
employés. That is our fixed and unaltera- 
ble determination.” 

This is just the position to take and 
maintain at all hazards. It is simply in- 
tolerable that railroad corporations, or, 
indeed, employers of any class, should be 
subject to the arbitrary dictation of the 
Knights of Labor in respect to the per- 
sons whom they shall employ or dismiss, 
or not dismiss from their employment. 
Every employer throughout the land 
should, in this matter, assert and exercise 
his own liberty of action. The theory of 
the Knights of Labor is one of outrageous 
despotism; and whenever and wherever 
they attempt to put it into practice, they 
ought to be condemned by public senti- 
ment, and sternly resisted by the parties 
directly affected thereby. 


ORE 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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“‘by force, threats, intimidation, or by 
interfering or threatening to interfere 
with tools, implements, or property, be 
longing to or used by another, or with 
the use or employment thereof,” and in 
this way seek to force their theory upon 
others, whether individuals or corpora- 
tions, then, according to Section 168 of 
the Penal Code of this State, they are 
guilty of a criminal conspiracy, and may 
be punished therefor. Whether Messrs. 
Powderly & Co. have not brought them- 
selves within the provisions of this sec- 
tion is a fair questicn to consider. Cer- 
tain it is that society has some rights, 
and if these rights are not now sufficient- 
ly protected by law, then it has the right 
to enact such laws as will protect them. 
Au organized strike to force upon an em- 
ployer its demands is virtually a process 
of ‘* intimidation ”; and the parties thereto 
are, to allintents and purposes, conspira- 
tors, even if they do not become open 
rioters. It is a species of conspiracy that 
when applied to railroad corporations, 
jeopards the public safety and inflicts an 
enormous damage upon the people. If we 
have not law enough to deal with it, then 
we ought to have more law. 


- 
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MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Last week Wall Street felt the full 
effects of the stringency in the money 
market, For the first twodays the ex- 
pectation that holders of the 43 per cent. 
bonds would respond liberally to the Gov- 
ernment’s offer of the 19th inst., to buy 
them at parand the equivalent of nine 
months’ advance interest, produced a 
hopeful feeling, and the stock market ex- 
hibited a much firmer tone; but when it 
was found that the first two days’ accept- 
ances of this offer amounted to only about 
$1,500,000, the market quickly re-acted to 
a condition closely verging upon panic. 
The banks, most of which were at the 
time below the legal requirements as to 
reserves, immediately contracted their 
loans, and ‘‘ call” borrowers had to pay 
from 25 per cent. per annum to # of 1 
per cent. per day, while time loans and 
discounting were entirely suspended. 
This carried dismay into th2 Stock Ex- 
change, and caused a drop of 14 to 4 per 
cent. in prices of stocks generally. On 
Friday morning the progress of this pan- 
icky feeling was arrested by proposals 
from the Treasury to buy $20,000,000 of 
44 per cent, bonds at par with the next 
year’s interest added, the proposals of 
August 19th being rescinded. This offer 
exceeded by $5,000,000 the amount of 
the previous one, and gave to the bond- 
holder the equivalent of three months 
more advance interest; and it was, there- 
fore, construed as being more favorable 
to the prospect of relief. The first day’s 
response to the offer amounted to about 
$2,750,000 bonds, The amount was not 
considered large, and was construed as 
leaving room for some misgivings as to 
whether Secretary Windom’s second 
measure may be found sufficient for the 
emergency. It is to be taken into ac- 
count, however, that at this season many 
of the responsible officers of financial in- 
stitutions and managers of trust funds 
are absent from the city, and consequent- 
ly could not act immediately upon such a 
matter. It was, therefore, deemed nec- 
essary to wait for a reasonable time be- 
fore a judgment could be formed as to 
the probable aggregate response to the 
Treasury proposals, The fact that, on 
Friday and Saturday, the extreme 
rates for money disappeared and 
call loans were obtainable at 5@6 per 
cent,, while the prices of stocks recovered 
1@2 points, shows that the preponderate 
opinion on the street and among the 
banks viewed the prospect favorably. 
In banking circles, however, *‘ the pros- 
pect” embraced, in addition to the pro- 
ceeds from bond purchases, the proba- 
bility that, if required, the Secretary of 
the Treasury would permit his deposits 
with the depository banks to increase a 
few millions for so long as the needs of 
the market might require such help. 
The Secretary has distinctly committed 
himself against the policy of keeping 
large deposits with the banks; but s tem. 








» Moreover, if these knights combine, 


porary relaxation of that policy has been 





urged upon him by those whose status 
and opinion he is likely to respect, and it 
may be regarded as highly probable that 
he will adopt that expedient in the event 
of the bond purchases failing to afford 
adequate relief. This contingency is an 
important factor in the improved feeling, 
and may be depended upon as a safe- 
guard against the demoralization pro- 
ceeding to any very serious length. 

Saturday’s bank statement sbowed a 
further decreasein reserves amounting to 
$1,850,000, which places the banks $2,500,- 
000 below the legal limit of cash holdings. 
Considering that the demands for cur- 
rency from the West are still large, and 
that the payments for Customs duties re- 
main much in excess of the rate usual at 
this season, and that for the remainder of 
this month the ordinary disbursements of 
the Treasury are expected to exceed its re- 
ceipts, it is clear that the special relief to 
come from the Treasury needs to be upon 
a very liberal scale, and that the pur- 
chase of the whole $20,000,000 of bonds, 
as proposed by Mr. Windom, would prove 
none too much to meet the necessities of 
the situation. 

Fortunately, the position of London is 
favorable toNew York. Our large recent 
shipments of gold and the subsidence of 
the financial troubles in the Argentine Re- 
public have resulted in a plethora in 
Lombard Street, the effect of which has 
appeared in considerable purchases of our 
securities, and in the reduction of the 
Bank rate of discount to 4 percent. It is 
most improbable, therefore, that a certain 
degree of relief may come through 60 
days borrowings on London through bills 
of exchange. It would not be surprising 
should some of the gold we have sent to 
London within the last thirty days be 
returned to us within the next thirty. 

The position of the stock market is 
likely to be kept uncertain by the lack 
of certainty about the future of the 
money market. There is, however, on 
the Stock Exchange a class who are inter- 
ested a3 large holders of stocks accumu- 
lated during speculations of three or fuur 
mouths ago, and those parties exercise a 
strong influence to support prices. This 
element of forcible support, however, 
meets with a counteraction in the strike 
on the New York Central, and the disap- 
pointment as to the grain crops caused by 
the recent drouth and hot weather, as 
well as by the postponement of the in- 
flating effects of the Silver Act beyond 
the period expected; and, taking the situ- 
ation as a whole, it seems probable that, 
while there may be occasional upward 
spurts in prices, the market is likely to be 
unsettled and subject to depressions for 
some weeks to come. 

Sales of bank stock for week ending 
August 23d, 1890: 





Broadway........+.... 204 {Madison Square...... 100% 
Chemical...... --AT20igiNew York...........+. 24046 
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FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


The National Park Bank had, according 
to its report for the week ending Satur- 
day, August 23d, deposits amounting to 

22,415,700, and a cash reserve of thirty 
per cent. 

Attention is called to the statement of 
the Iowa Loan and Trust Company of 
Des Moines, Ia., which is published in 
another column. The assets amount to 
$4,646,000.69, the capital stock isa half 
million dollars, and the surplus $100,- 
000. The Iowa Loan and Trust Com- 
pany is one of the very best und old- 
est companies in the country. Full 
particulars regarding loans may be 
obtained by communicating direct with 
A. A. Coffin, Treasurer, Des Moines, Ia., or 
of any of the agencies scattered through- 
out the country. 

There is a movement on foot to or- 
ganize a new Trust Company in this city, 
to be called the ‘‘ Real Estate Loan and 
Trust Company of New York.” Among 
the well-known gentlemen who are in- 
terested in this movement, are: James 
M. Varnum, Lispenard Stewart, Edwin 
W. Coggeshall, Charles A, Peabody, Jr., 
J. W. Beekman, Charles A, Schermer- 
horn, Frank 8, Witherbee and Robert 
Lenox Belknap. 

The new sugar refinery in Baltimore is 





nearivg completion. It is expected to be 
ready for work in October. It will em- 
ploy 200 men and turn out 1,500 barrels 
of sugar a day. 

The following securities were sold at 
auction on the 20th inst. 


18 shares Pennsylvania Coal Co., 290. 

10 shares Long Branch Ocean Pier Co., 15. 

222 shares Trinidad Asphalt Co., 42. 

100 shares Brandon Italian Marble Co., 11. 

20 shares National Broadway Bank, 294. 

2 shares Chemical National Bank, 4,710-4,720 

10 shares Madison Square Bank, 1004. 

$15,000 Brooklyn and New York Ferry Co., Ist 
mortgage 6 per cent. bonds, due 1911, 122. 

10 shares Third National Bank, 112. 

17 shares Central Nationai Bank, 1404. 

9 shares Bank of New York, 2404. 

10 shares Continental Insurance Co., 240. 

65 shares Hazard, Hazard & Co., $50. 

15 shares Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific 
Railway, 874. 

125 shares Metropolitan Phonograph Co., 24%. 


The Virginia Debt Committee announce 
that they have now on deposit a large ma- 
jority of all classes of securities. Holders 
of obligations of the State of Virginia, to 
avail themselves of the benefits to be de- 
rived under the agreement, are requested 
to denosit the same on or before Septem- 
ber 15th, 1890. After the suid date the 
Committee will only receive additional 
securities upon such terms as may then 
be advertised. 








We buy and sell Bills of 
Exchange on, and make ca- 
ble transfers to, all principal 
European countries, Austra- 
t. Thomas, St. Croix 











C ait. g Credits, available in 
Tre all parts of the world. 
first-class Investmen' = 
curities for py e Securities. 
Bankers, Corporations. 
Firms and Indivi mais, on = favorable terms, and make 
United States and Canaaa, and of drafts drawn in the 
United States on foreign countries. . 
BANKERS, 59 WALL ST., NEW YORK. 
. 

Vermilve & Co., 

16 AND 18 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURIT,ES LISTED AT NEW 

YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 

BOGUE & HOYT, 
Investment Agents, 
Investments in Chicago Real Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 


Letters 
We also buy and eel gu Investment 
receive accounts of Banks, 
collection of drafts drawn Py ou all points in the 
Brown Brothers & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL. 
CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
Real Estate Board Building, Chicago. 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


AMERICAN LOAN AND TROST COMPANY: 


OF DULUTH. MINNESOTA, 
Created to transact nalty Baan Loan, Trust and An- 


ness. 
CAP ITAL 8 00,000 00 
Guaranty Deposit with pees “auditor. $100,000 00. 
i 6 PER CENT: real DEBE enn made and guaranteed. 
TURES | meee by the 
company secured wy cae a trustees. 
PER CENT. PAID oF ME ‘DE 
a. fa, solicited from parties d 
make safe investments. 


ROANOKE, VA., 
1882-Population 400. 1890-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roan- 
oke. Increase of population and values unprece- 
dented. Refer to al Le of _ een. ill be 
ndenc 


glad to oneruse Te MP & Co., Roanoke, Va. 
LURAY, Virginia. 


The future prosperity of Luray is so assured that 
investments may be made here with the utmost 














. safety and profit. 


2,500 Acres Town Lands, 
1st Beautiful Vilia Sitesand Lots for Sale. 
8,000 Acres Mineral Lands. 
2d. Iron, Manganese, Abestos, Copper, Timber. 
Luray Inn and Caverns. 
3d, Send for descriptive pamphlets. 





The Valley Land & Improve- 
ment Co, 


Capital Stock, $2,000,000. 


For full particulars write to 


T, BE. McCORKLE. Sec,, 
LURAY, VIRGINIA, 
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LURAY. 
Scientific Town Sites. 


Special Cor. MANUFACTURERS’ RECORD.] 
Luray, VA., May 3ist, 1890. 

Up to the beginning of the present era 
of Southern development the American 
method in town building has been mani- 
fested in the application of enormous 
‘* push” and energy to the accidental and 
unfit. Great results have often been 
accomplished by the mere brute force 
and awkwardness of men who have said 
to one another: ‘‘ Here weare. Wecan't 
getaway. The bridges are burnt behind 
us. Let's make the most of our mud- 
hole.” Aye, it has sometimes happened 
by making the most of every resource, 
by unflagging advertising, by going into 
the by-ways and hedges and compelling 
them tocome in, that considerable cities 
have been constructed where it wou'd 
have been a sin to have built a prison. 

From this time on cities are to be built 
according to the natural and eternal fit- 
ness of things The true scientific town 
is the home-:own, and by home-town | 
do not mean simply a place for people 
who can cut off coupons. The home- 
town is a place combining a field for re- 
munerative work with healthfulness, 
cheerful surroundings and opportunities 
for recreation to body and brains, The 
best examples of this kind of town which 
1 have seen have been started in the great 
State of Virginia. ‘fhe latest one, but not 
the least one, is to be Luray. 

So far as the loveliness of the region 
around Luray is concerned, no one but a 
conceited doit or a great genius, such as 
is produced not oftener than once in a 
generation, would attempt to paint a 
comprehensive picture cf it either on 
canvas or in words. And for a piain, 
matter-of-fact business reporter, which 
is all I set up to be, to essay a description 
of it would be, to put it mildly, a gross 
insult t» Motaer Nature, whum not to 
love and worship I consider almost a 
crime; and, toerefore, 1 shail no: attempt 
to expr.ss ‘‘the thoughts that arose in 
me” when first | looked upon that glori- 
ous stretch of divinely undu'ated green 
sward and woodland, which certain far- 
seeing men of means and of good execu- 
tive ability withal, have recently picked 
out and dedicated as the site of what may 
be made an ideal home-town—one where 
there isa great wealth of resources, tre 
development of which will bring even 
to the wage-worker juxuries of environ- 
ment in the way of inspiring scenery, 
clean crystal water and fresh, invigora- 
ting air, which people who do not live 
in Nature’s home-towns annually go 
rushing and panting, amid discomforts 
innumerable, to find at great expense 
away from home. 

In this glance at Luray, lam not tak- 
ing the worid-renowned caverns into ac- 
count, These are known so we | that not 
to have seen them is a confession which 
every American who has traveled at all 
should blush to make. lhey are the prop- 
erty of this company, which proposes to 
build a model city at Luray, and will in 
themselves, within a few years, be worth 

_ the entire capitalization of that company. 
For, as railways in this section muitiply, 
and as the tide to the southward, now 
just beginning to flow, shall swell coward 
its fluod, there wiil come thousands of 
luvers of Nature (and other lovers) who 
will spend days at a time reveling 1n the 
witchery of this, the last found wonder 
of the world. If there be any woo wou.d 
learn of it 1 beg to inform them that there 
is to be had of the Valley Land & Iim- 
plovement Uo., at Luray; simply by writ- 
lng, a nand-book of the cavern that can 
but interest every reader. 

Another inestimably valuable posses- 
sion of the Valley Land & Improvement 
Co. is the regally appointed Luray inn, 
which has no rival that | know of in the 
State of Virginia, or for that matter in 
the South. When one has been a sojourn- 
er at the average hotels in the various new 
towns, to visit some of whichis a terrible 
tax on one’s digestion and very constitu- 
tion, the comforts of such a house of en- 
tertainment as this come to one’s soul 
like the comforts of home to the soul of 
a soldier who has just returned froma 
campaign of forced marching for months 
in adesert land. ‘ 

Luray’s caverns and Luray’s palatial 
inn are, however, but accessories to the 
general plan of the Valley Laud & Im- 
provement Co. lhe company s town site 
and mineral properties are of enormous 
value, IL believe it is admitted by geolo- 

_ gists that Page County, of which Luray 
1s the seat, is the richest in minerals with- 
in the boundaries of Virginia. If that 
be true, then it is not incredible that this 
is the richest county in the United States. 
The agents of this company had, for 
months prior to its formal organization, 
been quietly securing the choicest prop- 
erties in this marvelous county. When 
some companies talk about so many thou- 
sand acres of mineral land, it may be 
safely set down that there are a great 
many more acres of land than of miner- 
al; but in this case | am satistied that 
each one of all the eight thousand owned 
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by the Valley Co. is underlaid with what 
the miners call ‘‘ pay dirt,” either of iron, 
or manganese, or copper, or red or green 
slate, or asbestos, not to mention ochre, 
plumbago and cement rock. 

Judge Brand, present judge of the Page 
County court, with whom I rode over 
much of this company’s land and had fine 
views of much more of it, told me that in 
his opinion these mineral properties would 
sell for as much as the total capitalization 
of the company so soon as they were 
** developed’’—that is to say, put in a po- 
sition to show their extent. In thisletter 
Icannot go into details, but there is no 
question whatever in my mind but that 
these mineral properties form as substan- 
tial a backing to Luray—a foundation to 
build upon as secure and broad—as the 
mineral properties adjacent to any town 
in the South. Then, too, there is a vast 
area of hard-wood timber in this immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

Thus we have not only a location fa- 
mous for its health and beauty, but re- 
sources to sustain a large population, and, 
better than both, a strong company to 
utiize every advantage. The outcome 
will be many industrial plants. There is 
a gap in the mountain for a direct air-'ine 
railroad to Washington, which it is al- 
leged the Norfolk & Western people ‘vill 
utilize so as to escave payirg tribute to 
other lines on their Washington business. 
In this connection it must be borne in 
mind that the Norfolk & Western is now 
virtual y owner of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley, which it will use from Roanoke to 
Luray for its Washington traffic. At 
present Luray has only the Shenandoah 
Valley road, but that road is being man- 
aged so as to give the place exceptional 
advantages as compared with other towns 
having only asingle line of rail. The fact 
is, the Norfolk & Western is the most ac- 
tive town-building railroad company in 
America. Another new road from Luray 
that will surely be built is westward to 
the coal fields. As I happen to know that 
such a line will pay, I feel safe in saying 
it will surely be built, especia!ly since this 
Valley Land & Improvement Co. is ready 
to promote the scheme. 

This company was organized under one 
of those extraordinary liberal charters 
which were granted by the last Virginia 
legislature, and the incorporators are men 
entitled to public confidence. They will 
look carefully to the interests of stock- 
holders, who will be owners of one of the 
most valuable properties in the South. 
In fact, I have heard conservative men 
express the opinion that good, honest 
dividends will be made for the holders of 
the first million dollars proposed to be 
issued, from the profits of the cavern and 
the Inn alone. ‘lhe town lots cannot fail 
to bring handsome prices, so that it may 
be that the company will have no occa- 
sion to issue the second million of stock 
authorized by its charter. However, I 
shall not attempt to predict what may be 
wisest in that respect.» With half the in- 
dustries that the company ought to secure 
with a million of stock sold and a half 
million worth of lots, Luray should have 
a population of 20,000 as fast as the houses 
can be constructed. Ten years ago the 
census gave the place a population of 641 
souls. One big tannery has been mainly 
instrumental in increasing the population 
to more than 2,000. 

While there are a hunded things that 
might be said in all truth in Luray’s 
pea there are only half a dozen which 

can now incorporate into this article 
without making it so long as to cause the 
average reader to shrink from its perusal. 
One of the most important points about 
the place is that the topography of the 
company’s lands makes it possible to 
build hundreds of factories out of sight 
of the select residence section, and with 
ground close at hand for the operatives. 
Lnese factory sites lie to the northward, 
and the prevailing southern winds will 
carry their smoke away from the resi- 
dences, south of the inn. The correct- 
ness. of this position is proved by the 
fact that no smoke or odor from the tan- 
nery has ever been perceptible at the inn, 
which is only half a mileaway. Another 
practical advantage of the same kind 
arises from the direction of the large, 
swift-flowing stream that runs across 
Luray. ‘Thus the charm of the land 
above the inn, even from the standpoint 
of the most fastidious and esthetic of 
home-seekers, will not in the least be 
marred by the construction of furnaces 
and factories along the railroad on the 
other side of the present town, which will 
always be a dividing line between the 
industrial district and that to be occupied 
by aristocratic homes. 

The work of laying off the property 
into streets and avenues, boulevards and 
other higoways is just being inaugurated 
under the direction of Alex. Y. Lee, of 
Pittsburg, who may well be called an 
artist-engineer. If all the new towns had 
employed such a man for this kind of 


, work, some one who could make his lines 


conform to Nature’s, who knew how to 
make art enhance the beauty of the situ- 
ation instead of marring it, a great many 
doilars in the long run would thereby 
have been saved; for.it is the worst pos- 
sible economy for a butcher to be em- 
ployed to lay off a town—unless, of 





course, if it is never intended by the 


owners to build upon it a town. 

The water for the new town will come 
from the great free-stone spring in the 
mountain that flanks the eastern edge of 
the valley, and it.is stated that this spring 
in size and gush is almost as much of a 
curiosity as compared with other springs 
as the Luray Caverns are as compared 
with other caves. 

But all alluring as is my theme, tempted 
as 1 am to endeavor to convey to the 
reader’s mind a faint conception of the 
glorious panorama to be seen from the 
tower of the Luray Inn, and prompted as 
Iam by the hospitable treatment I have 
here received to say a word about honest 
Tom McCorkle and the broad-minded 
and clean-handed D. F, Kagey, who is 
president of the Valley Land & Improve- 
ment Co., and of half adozen others, who 
conspire to make all visitors to Luray 
feel at home, I must nevertheless bring 
this letter to aclose. I only hope that I 
have made clear to my readers what 
really constitutes a scientific town site. 

THOMAS P. GRASTY. 


PUGE'- SOUND 


. ust & Banki 
Whateom, Wash., oles 1st morte sor Seo sscdrawing 
anda2C interest. We guarantee principal and inter- 
and — 7 
3 Oest. We make all loans personally, not 
through agents. We also sell debenture bonds, drawing 
i per cent. interest, payable semi-annually, maturing in 
) years and secured by first mortgages deposited with the 
Bellingham Bay Nat. Bank of Sehome as trustee. Write 
forinformation. (Paid up Capital $125,000.) 





THE BEST INVESTMENT 
Is stock in the SOUTH TENNESSEE LAND 
COMPANY, which owns property in CHATTA.- 
NOOGA, the most rapidly growing City in America. 
Capital stock of the Company is $2,000. 0, shares $25. 

e Directors include Dr. E. M. Eaton and S. A. 
Russell, of Chattanooga and the Kev. W. H. Bowen 
D.D., of Providence, k. I. 
A limited number of shares are for sale at $15.00 per 
share. Prospectuses and stock can be had through 
LAWRENCE 8S. MOTT & CO.,, 
115 Broadway, New York; or 
F. W. PRESCOTT & CO., 54 Devonshire St., Boston. 


LOANS, 


7 Per Cent. and 8 Per Cent. Interest, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO, 
Long term loans secured upon improved Farm and 
City Pruperty. Interest paid promptly semi-anually. 
Correspondence solicited. 
EUGENE B. STODDARD, Loans and Real Estate. 
Reference: Ist National Bank, Trinidad, Colo. 


The Sedgwick Loan and Investment Co, 
WICHITA, Kansas. 


Capital, ®100,000, 


7% Guaranteed First Mortgages. 


Coupons paid promoti , Semi-annually, at The Na- 
tvonal Park Bank, New York City. For eireular. giv- 
ing references and description of loans, address. 

W. H. LENDRUM, 
% Broadway, Room 35. Manager New York office 


SOUTHERN OPPORTUNITIES. 


ATT TON is called to the large advertise- 
ment of the Norfolk & Western Railroad which 
appeared in THE INDEPENDENT of August 7th, 
headed * To Those Looking for Manufacturing 
Sites in the South,” giving details of desirabie 
locations for fifteen different kinds of manu- 
factures, contiguous to unlimited hard wuvod, 
pig iron, bar iron, coke, semi-bituminous coal, 
= coal, glass sand, cotton and wool. The New 

uth offers golden opportunities. 

For further information as to freight rates 
and sources of supply of raw materials, maps 
of the Norfolk & Western Railroad and its ex- 
tensions now under construction, and pam- 
Ee descriptive of the territory tributary to 
ts lines, apply to A. POPE, General Freight 
Agent, Roanoke, Va., or to 


CHAS. G. EDDY, 
Vice-President, N. & W. Ry. 


TRINIDAD. 


W. CAPEL SMYTHE, 
REAL ESTATE AND INVESTMENTS, 
TRINIDAD, COLORADO. 

Center of Business—Corver lot 53 feet by 215 feet 
fronting on three streets, two handsome stores, two 
stories with basement. A lleng established tenants, 
monthly rental $275. Price $32,000. casb, balance 
on good time with 8 per cent interest. Title perfect. 
This property wiil double in valuein afew years. 
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MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Toledo, Ohio. 

St. Paul, Minn. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omaha, Neb. 

Topeka, Kan., and others. 
Send for list. 


S. A. KEAN & CO., 


BANKERS, 
115 RROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1873, FIRST MORTGAGES {890 
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#24 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 








PORTLAND, OREGON. 
To Investors: 

We, the undersigned, are personally acquainted 
with MR, T. A, WOOD, of Portiand, Oregon, and with 
Se SORTLAND CITY REAL ESTATE ASSOCIA- 

) 


Both Mr. Wood and thiscorporation arethoroughly 
re: ponsible, and the statements made by them will 
be found altogether reliable. Properties held by this 
company, viz: WES ORTLAND y THE 
FIRST ADDITION TO WEST PORTLAND PARK 
are for sale at from $100 to $300 per lot, and stand well 
in thiscity. The property is beautifully situated, 

. W. McConnaughey, L, W. Nelson, and 15 others, 

The publishers of THE INDEPENDENT have such 
information as to warrant them in believing that the 
above would be a good investment. Mr. Wood is per- 
fectly reliable and may be safely trusted to make in- 
vestments or loans. 

Write to T. A, WOOD, Portland, Oregon, 





A SAFE INVESTMENT. 

The Minnehaha Trust Company offers a few of its 
guaranteed 6 per cent. mortgages on Sioux Falls im- 
proved city property. These mortgages are abso- 
lutely safe, being on a basis of not to exceed 40 por 
cent. of the value of the property, which is rapidly 
increasing in value. Its guaranteed paper is less than 
two-thirds of its capital,and its surplus equals 50 
per cent. of its capital. It does only u conservative 
and safe business and its guaranteed loans are 
the warkKet. 

rom ptly paid in New York exchange. 
ars address MINNEHAHA TRUST 
Sioux Falls, 5. D. 


among st in the Its coupons are 
For particu- 


COMPANY, 





WILLIAM WIRTHENRY.Jr. ROBERT L. DULANY. 
DULUTH’S wonderful growth and rapid develop- 
ment as a great trade center deserves the attention of 


ing the 
of any city in the United states. 
full of promise to this young city, and will prove the 
best in its history. Ye do «a strictly commission 
business and have a thorough acquaintance with 
values in all sections. Write for any information or 
statistics desired, to 
HENRY & DULANY, Duluth, Minn. 





3° AND 4 PROFITS. 


We buy property in name of Client 
and give contract guaranteeing at least eight 
per cent. profit in consideration of our re- 
ceiving one-half ofthe additional profit made. 
This is better and safer than Bonds or Mort- 
gages. Write for references and particulars. 


RICHARDSON, DAY & CO., 


Duluth, Mini. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago, 
Established. ................00ececeeeeeees 1857. 


REAL ESTATE BGs" 
PROPERTY RENTED (ti 


for,and 
remittances made promptly. 


7T AXES 9 assessments looked after and 


LOANS SUrhtivisetat term ot veer 








STATEMENT OF THE CONDITION 


OF THE 


IOWA LOAN & TRUST COMPANY, 


OF DES MOINES, IOWA, 
AT CLOSE OF BUSINESS, JUNE 30, 1890. 





Assets, 
First Mortgage Loans.......... $4,493,966 78 
Mortgage Interest Due........ 4 34,279 48 
LoansonCollateraland Personal 84.692 86 
Municipal Bonds and Warrants. 2,040 O1 
Sundry Accounts............... 2,534 81 
Furniture and Fixtures........ 2,637 00 
ea 67.144 55 
Company Office Building....... 135,000 00 
RAD ieaowsedi-cetissackys rekeaes 67,351 20 


$4,889,646 69 








Liabilities, 
Is o6.0.00 a0300 
Ds ich dantenne tes00«: teen 
Undivided Earnings............ 111,059 07 
cs ci oucnaes0ds. 9440660 3,975,400 00 
EE Mo bi5000boecceckee 188,154 20 
POOP TOE sce ccccsvcescce 8,897 92 
Debenture Coupons Due but 
i ee eee ee 6,135 50 
$4,889,646 69 


This Company has no outstanding guaranteed Mortgages; its fall liability is shown upon 
jts statemeuts, and the issue of Debentures is limited to ten times the paid-up Capital. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


H. A. COFFIN, Treasurer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





upon IMPR: 
FARMS & CITY PROPERTY 
in KANSAS 


Always to be had of us at 6 and 7 per cent. 


O/ GUARANTEED. 
if % FIRST MORTGAGES 


mally. Collected THO 


ARBLIS 
© JAN 


wy 1874 
€ HAVE INVESTES 


4000,000 


4 DOLLARS .<: 


rw 





AMPLE SECURITY= 
HAVE YOU MONEY 


0) 

TO INVEST? Write to % 

JOHND.KNOX&CO 

Investment Bankers & Loan Agents 
TOPEKA, 


fOr KANSAS, 
And get Investor's Guide free and read 


Yby 


profitable of the - 
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“SECURITIES 


Are in the marist. Many are good, others better 
some are best. © think” ours wil! be easily found 
inthe latter basal by those who will take the trouble 
to investigate. Our Booklet tells all about it. 


THE HUSTED INVESTMENT CO., 
(Capital, $500,000), 
Kansas City, KANSAS. 


F. E. MAINE, New York Manager, Auburn, 
New York. 


B. F. GLENN & = Peep aetgate Mana- 


Safe and Sure 
bin y  eate. Ad 

W. Gir- 
co “Gen. Agt. 


PITTSBURG TOWN CO., Pittsburg, Kan, 


If you have capital to invest 


in lands, lots, loans, or mines, address 











J. T. MecCarther’s Investment Agency, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 


THE UNION TRUST COMPANY, 
SIOUX CITY IOWA. 


Our facil ities for securing a choice line of farmers 
paper running for from six to nine months, and se- 
cured by caitle being fattened for market, afford 
every eleme! t of security and investigation. 

Such paper .s obtained by the Company through the 
following nameu —— banks. to wit: The fa 





Cushing, Cushing, lowa; the Farmers’ State Bank, 
Emerson, Neb. It is fully guaranteed by this Com- 
pany and will net investors 7 percent. The pease of ref- 
erences given. Correspondeuce soli-_it 


The Safe Deposit Company 


of New York. 


140, 142 and 146 BROADWAY. 





THE LEADING AND MOST SUCCESSFUL COM- 
PANY IN THE WORLD. 


HAVE NEW SAFES 
WITH THE LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. 
Send for circular. 
FRANCIS M. JENCKS, President. 
GEORGE H. VOSE, Sec’y. 


EQUITABLE 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Condensed Statemen!, June 30th, 1899, 





Capita! subscribed........... $2,000,000 00 
d up (in cash).............. 1,000,000 00 
pv and undivided 

Cc cocccccceccccccaccecsgoose 96,7186 85 


TERED wirsdcdesdetqnce Gece avbcone 11, o8'a55 04 


6 Per Cent. Debentures. 

6 Per Cent. Farm Mortgages. 

4 1-2 avd 5 Per Cent, Certificates, running 
three months to two years. 

All Municipel, Railroad, Water and other 
first-class bonds. 

OFFICES: 

New York, 208 Broadway. London, England. 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut St. Berlin, Germany 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. Kansas City Missourt. 


THE LEWIS INVESTMENT CO 

DES MOINES, IOWA. 

CAPITAL PAID ue $140,000 
Choice Investments in the most conservative field 

in the West. Six Per Cent. Guaranteed First_Mort- 
gages. Six Per Cent. Debenture Bonds. Fifteen 
years’ successful erpertence.. Send for pamphiets. 
GEORGE H. LEWIS, President. 

ROBERT P. MAYNAKD., Secretary. 








INVESTMENTS SAFE! 
GOOD RATE OF INTEREST! 
THE NEBRASKA MORTGAGE and IN- 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 
FREMONT, NEBRASKA. 
Paid-up Capital, $250,000. 

1h First Mortgage Bonds, secured by improved 
Real Estate in the richest agricultural section of 
e West. puporest povabie semi-annually at Kountze 
Bros, N, Y. City. We sell six per cents guaranteed. 
Loans are aliaslected by officers of thiscom pany witt. 
the greatest care, and are bas upon conservative 
valuations. ,The officers of this company have had 
fifteen years’ succeseful experience. We makeas 
cialty of procuring large or small amounts of gilt 
edge short-time paper, running thr®e to tweive 
months, suitable for banks. Correspondence solic- 
ited. References furnished u; TSE Y Pees 
PresiJent 
C. H. TONORAY. Vice-President and Maneger 


oO. r oa mortgage loans on Tacoma improved 

perty. Tacoma has a pepulation of at 

Foam 45,000 and is rapidly growing. Loans 

4 ‘oO made ona conservative basix on'y. Lots 

in desirable sub-divisions for sale at $100 

and upwards: sure to realize a large ad- 

vance. Reference, Washington National Bank. for 

maps gad mat with full information. address 
R ¢ UIMETTE, Tacoma, Wash. _ 


Kansas City Investments. 


Money loaned at profitable rates on safe secu- 
rities, running from six months to five years. Full 
particulars furnished on application. 


ALBERT E. BLANCHARD, 


405, 406 & 407 American Bank Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


% M.H. Fitch & Son87 


INVESTMENT BANKERS, 


Large experience in 











Twenty years’ patsenes. 

Baoking and Real Est 

ans made on the —— conservative basis for non- 
residents, to net investors 8 percent. Payable semi- 
angeelly . 
e invite qequespendenae, and can submit convinc- 
., fects and fig 

ferences: Chase. Mipttenal Bank, New York, or 
any Bank in Pueblo, Col. 


8” PUEBLO COLORADO. 8%Iz 
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$50,000 
6 Per Cent. Secured Collateral 
Trust Bonds issued by 


SIOUX CITY TRUST COMPANY, 
Paid-Up Capital $100,000, 


At Par and Interest from July 1st. 


luterest payable comt-aangalty at American Ex- 
change National Bank, New 
AD unusually choice investment. 
The charter of this Company oes not permit an 
indebtedness above two-thirds Of ‘ts capital stock. 
Correspondence solicited. Address 


Ww. P. MANLEY, President, 
Sioux City, lowa. 


FOR SALE. 


Eight Per Cent. First Mortgage Bonds running 5 
yearr, interest payable semi-annually, secured by 
inside vacant property in Kansas City, Mo. Interest 
and principal guaranteed. Write for partic lars. 


ASHBROOK INVESTMENT COMPANY, 


S22 Wyandotte St., Kansas City, Mo, 


MA YEARS OF 
SUCCESS 


Without loss to investors a good reason for buying 
the Debenture Bonds and Mortgage Loans of the 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT CO. 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $800,000. 

Assets. $3,000.000.00. Highest rate of interest con- 
sistent with choicest security. Pamphiets free. Ad- 
— 
&b ORMSBY. 


E. 8. ORMSBY } 
Presiden SIMMONS, Presidents, 
10 NASSAU STREET. NEW YORK CITY. 


TACOMA 
8: 8% 8% 


rst /Merenae on TACOMA AND PIERCE 
COUNTY REAL ESTATE, 
A. A. KNIGHT, Misty at Law, 
Tacoma, Washin 
References.—Tacoma National Bank, Washington 
National Bank of Tacoma. 


PIERRE 


Will be the next young city to surprise you with 
a wonderful growth. 

She isthe most promising city of her size in the 
United States. 

Besides a large extent of fertile lands, there are 
worlds of wealth in minerals tributary to her, in- 
cluding immense deposits of 


Coal, Iron, Tin, Lead, Silver and Gold, 


Three railways have lately surveyed into Pierre. 
The harvest of 189 is the greatest ever known. 


Now is THE Time 


certainly to invest. 

| guarantee my patrons a profit of 8 per ceut. and 
assume all risks. 

Cor-espondence solicited. For further informa- 
tion address 


CHAS. L. HYDE, 
PIERRE, S. DAK. 
REFERENCES 


REV. DR. WM. H. gmat KN, President Presby- 
teria n College. Pile 
REV DR. JAMES C, "TACK <SON, Dansville, N. Y. 
REV. Ss. x WILLIAMS, 425 Clinton Ave., Albany, 


at 
REY: sou rid CLYMER, Somerville, Mass 


PETTIGREW, U. 8. Senator from South 
Dakota. 


MISSIOURI TRUST co, 
CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 


TEN years business shows 3 890 loans 
made, aggregating... .........0..00s $3,941,229 
Total number of foreclosures . 3 
Yarmstaken by Investors...... wots 
7,276.75 


Farms taken by Company............... 

Real Estate Account July Ist, i89U...... 8 
Correspondecce solicited. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Send for circular giving full particulars with descrip- 

ae of securities. 
.L. FAULHABER, 0. A. CRANDALL. 
President. 


INVESTMENTS IN COUNTY ORDERS 


In amounts from $100 to $25,000. All pro erty in the 
county penpenatene orpayment. Bear 7 Per Cent. 
interest. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
FARCO, NORTH DAKOTA. 


COME TO THE LAND OF 


BIG RED APPLRS 


























an Small 
evele. a ~ miid the grass g:ows all the year 
round Census reports show Oregon the 


hea sichteet State inthe Union. Paradise for nervous 
sufferers. Willamette Valiey, containing four mil- 
lions of fertile acres, excels the world for grain and 
fruit. No crop failures. Noirrigation. No Cyclones. 
No extreme heat. Kich lands, cheap. 


Ten Acres in Fruit Worth 
a Quarter-Section in Wheat. 


Capital of Oregoa and heart of this far- 

ace valley. {mmense water power. 

Churches and schools abound. Fise pub- 

ae buildings and state tnsututions. Spiendid socie- 


P RI Manufacturing and aan 

—_ — ys ey of the North- 

ving the largest trade and 

greatest wealth ofa on Ds in the world in proportion 

to pl ae. Fine field for investment. Prices 
ouble, 


Money Carefully Invested for Kon- | : 
Residents. 


Correspondence invited. Price-list and illustrated 
pamphlets sent free. Keferences—The Mayors of Sa- 
, and Portland, and bankers of either city. Ad- 


THE OREGON LAND COMPANY, 


** Hotel Portiand,” Portland, Oregon. 


1% NET CV SRAR TEED Large and 


eis 


a cistar 2 FIRST MORTGAGES. 


ACOMA IN TENT cre {tncorporated) 
Pad up Capital $100,000.) TACOMA, WASH. 
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A TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS’ TESTIMONY. 


TWENTY-SEVEN years ago last Jane Imperial Granum was recommended to us by one of the 


leading physicians of Cincinnati for a 
saved the whild’s life, and it has bee 


child whose life had been despaired of. We believe it 
none of the articles necessary to have in the house ever since 


thattime. But it is not plone for age it is equally efficacious for the invalid and aged. We 


have recommended it in very ma 
nothing else could te retained. 


cases, and have found it to assimilate and nourish when 
It has “steadily increased in er during all these years, 
and is to-day commended in the highest terms by leading physic 


ns ali over the world. There 


is probably no article on the market which receives so much care and attention in every detail of 


manutacture.—Christianat Work. 








It is a solid extract from 


For invalids, convalescents, nursing mothers, 
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It has long been before the public, and is indorsed by the most skillful physicians and recommend 


IMPERIAL GRANUM is the most remarkable food ever brought before the public. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS AND 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES,PROVE 
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2 infants (from birth) and for children, also as a nourishing and strengthening food for the aged, it has no equa! in 


, the best growths of wheat, and is of a highly nutritious character. 


the market. 
earnestly by all who have tested it.—CaRrisiIAN INQUIRER, Aug. °88. 


MERITED SUCCESS. | 2 
Gorey PEUSSSTS) JOHN CARLE &SONS-NEWYoRK | 224 
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IMPERIAL GRANUM.—If it were not for the fact that so many unreliable and unsafe prep- 
erations of food for children and invalids are now on the market, it would not be necessary for 
us to call the attention of our readers to the merits of Imperial! Granum. This food. which is sold 
by druggists everywhere, has been before the public for many years, and it would be possible, 
probably, to procure recommendations in its favor from over family in which it has been used. 

valids 


Children are kept in health, and in thousands of cases in 
We are rn 4 to know that the sale increases with 


have been restored to perfect health by its use. 


have not only been kept alive, but 


every year.—From the New York INDEPENDENT, July 3d, 1890 





THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 








MIDDLETOWN CONN, 
PAID CAPITAL,..... $600,000. 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 
deposit of 1st mortgages with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. Amount of issue 
limited by Law. Connecticut Trustees, 
Baccutore, ete.. cap invest in these bonds. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK. 


2i4 and 216 Broadway. 
Entrance through the Bank. 


MERCANTILE LOAN & TRUST CO., 


501-503 Delaware St., Kansas City, Mo. 











WE DEAL IN 
MORTGAGE LOANS, COMMERCIAL PAPER, 
BANK STOCKS AND MUNICIPAL BONDS 

make loans for corporations and individual investors, 

bearing 6 per cent., 7 per cent. and 8 per cent 
References: National Bank of Kansas City; Firs 

National Bank of New York; First National Bank 

of Chicago; Maverick National Bank, of Boston. 


Notice to Investors. 


The undersigned call your attention to a x4 and 
reliable place to invest your money. Kearney, _ 
braska, is a growing city in the West and will be the 
largest manufacturing city between Omaha and Den- 
ver, vwing to its Jaree waterpower. Kearney is the 
only city in the United States of 12,000 population that 
has ten miles of Electric Railway in operation and 
under construction, ten miles of sewer and twenty 
miles of water mains. Kearney has grown from 3,600 
to 12,000 Se ee in five years. For full particu- 
lars and printed maps address 


The Kearney Land and Investment Co, 


KEARNEY, NEBRASKA. 


NEBRASKA wa AND TRUST 00 
Capical, | 8300 50,000,” -_ 1 $130,000. 
| e Rea 1 Estate Loans made and guaran- 











First Mortgages held by trustees. Interest cam 
t York. N 





L. Seaeun . Pres. 
Batitckunnevey v res.C.P.WE 
H. DEWIN 18 Wall St.. Aga 


ay ioe. a 
F.A. SMITH, vii Mitt Street, Boston. 


WM. GORDON, 


Real Estate and Investments in 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WORLD. 


Population, 45,000. 


Acts as agent for capitalists in making safe and 
profitable investments, Write for information. 








IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Debentures issued by this Com pany are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest lnvest- 
ments offered to the public. 

Refers to 
Messrs. Hiram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. Morton, Bliss & Cq., New York City. 

Geo. G. Williams, ant of the Chemical National 

Bank, New York City. 

F. D. Gra ay. Esq.. of the National Safe Deposit Com 

pany, Cc Chicago. 1 i. 

F. ©q.. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 

‘abso the Savings Banks and Investors throughout 
the East. 

Correspondence Solicited. 


JOHN M. OWENS, President. 
H.A. COFFIN, Treasurer. 





8 Per Cent. Dividends. Free of Taxes. 


| wATIONAL | Union 
BANK Investment 
STOCK 
Company. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Offers $500,000 of the Increase of Capital 


OF A 
NATIONAL BANK 
IN PORTLAND, OREGON. 
$450,000 subscribed by the Officers, Directors and 
Business Men of Portland. $50,000 taken in Kansas 
City, Mo. Send for circulars with full particulars, 
NION INVESTMENT CoO. 
References: 
American National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Savings Bank and Safe Deposit Co 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE. 


By reference to a map of the United States and Can- 
ada, you will see that DULU ri at = Se same distance 
from Buffalo, and all points east, by water, as C pice z0; 
and being more than 300 MILES FART 
WEST, spans chase tat per Wriestary Connery. Aen 
is in the infancy of d Duluth 1s increas- 
ing in population at the rate of near ly TEN THOU- 
SANDa «=e. and such wonderful growth insures 
a rapid advance in real estate. Write for reading 
mater, andif you wish to invest, tell us how much, 
and we will send full informatiop, with maps, etc. 

Cc. E. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn. 














WITH INFORMATION REGARDING 


INVESTMENTS 


HAS. HALLOWELL & CO., Bankers 


DENVER, COLORADO. 








DENVER 
REAL ESTAT Land within five miles from 
+ center of Denver ischeap- 
er than land the same distance trom the center 
of any city of its size and importance in America. 
Every customer who has purch Real Estate of us 
during the vast five years nas made a profitable in- 
vestment. ad wee nares never - the property 
have madein f ears, 
Mone ane and! iy 4 ionalion furnished upon 


0% 
THE CHAMBERLIN. INVESTMENT CO 
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wen lla. 
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«NORTHWESTERN 
GUARANTY LOAN CC, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Capital paid in,, - . = -000,000 .00. 
tares, Short-time N nstalment Bonds. 
— Correspondence Solicited. 


L. F. MENAGE, President. 
THOMAS LOWRY, 


A. J. DEAN. 
W. 8, STREETER, 


THE SIOUX cr ao AN AND INVEST- 
ROVE GRE IONE: carne 


is mene cating Sipe seer 
‘or marke ng ample security. 
nen oa Correspondence solicited. 


Vice-Pres’ts. 








Many men can look back and see 
how they might have invested to 
their profit in Chicago, Minneapolis 
or Kansas City. How many will look 
ahead and invest in some future great 
city? WHERE? SIOUX FALLS. 

In 1878 its population num- 
Rewel cedetonccecccsacsses. Ue 

In 1888 its population 
Ce ee 

In 1889 its population was. .15,000 
‘1t is a Railroad Center. 

It is a Commercial Center. 

It is a Manufacturing Center. 

It has a fine water power. 

It has exhaustless quarries of the 
finest building stone in the world. 
Capital invested in new manufactur- 
ing industries for the year 1890, 
already reaches $1,000,000. 

Come and see for yourself, or write 
o NORTHWESTERN abt ag ated COMPANY, 


Sioux Falls, South Dakota, 
Wm. S. WILLIAMS, Hartford, Conn. 





Commercial. 
THE DRY GOODS TRADE. 





THE improved demand noted last week 
has continued this, even more activity 
being noticeable, and all leading jobbers 
report a business considerably over an 
average. As might have been expected 
this has led to a brisker movement in 
commission circles, where a full supply 
of re-orders by mail and wire has been 
augmented by pretty free selections by 
package buyers. It is quite clear from 
present experience that an unusually 
good distribution has been made by out- 
of-town jobbers, and retailers, and that 
however much the trade here may com- 
plain of excessive stocks, chiefly on ac- 
count of recent heavy importations, the 
supply of goods held in the South and West 
is of very moderate dimensions. The 
tone of the market is firm throughout with 
the exception of print cloths. In these 
sellers have not reduced the quotation of 
3 5-16 c.per yard for 64x64’s, but are allow- 
ing from 4 to 1 per cent. to buyers. So 
far the shut down of the Fall River Mills 
has proved ineffectual to strengthen the 
market, and it is now generally conceded 
that in the absence of any sign of an iw- 
proving demand one week’s cessation 
from work was not enough. A further 
shut down is talked of, but present indica- 
tions do not point to anything like unani- 
mous concurrence in the proposal. 


COTTON GOODS. 


In staple cotton goods commission 
houses have experienced a good all-round 
demand, re-orders from interior and 
Southern markets and operations of spot 
buyers mounting up into a goodly total. 
Jobbers have been quite active; and the 
movement for the week has attained un- 
usually large dimensions, the dry-goods 
district having a bustling appearance 
seldom worn at this time of the year. The 
ranks of visiting buyers have been large- 
ly augmented; and altho there is no sus- 
picion of speculation in their operations, 
the readiness with which they make se- 
lections is very suggestive of extreme 
confidence in trade prospects and of the 
existence of urgent immediate require- 
ments. The demand for prints and ging- 
hams suitable for fall wear continues 
g00d; and as supplies of these are limited 
and not likely to be materially added to, 
mills having mostly gone on to spring 
goods, agents are firm in requiring full 
prices, , 

WOOLEN GOODS, 


Soft wool and worsted dress goods were 





steadily distributed by jobbers; but the 
demand at first hands was moderate—in 
fact, the whole wovlen department suf- 
fered in contrast with the spirited opera- 
tions in cotton goods. In men’s wear 
woolens considerable irregularity in 
movement was noticeable, light weight 
clothing woolens were most in demand 
for worsted suitings and trouserings, 
spring cassimeres being comparatively 
neglected. Overcoatings and other heavy 
clothing woolens moved chiefly on ac- 
count of back orders. Flannels, blankets 
and other miscellaneous woolen goods 
were without particular feature, but all- 
round prices were steady. 








READING NOTICES. 





TO OUR READERS. 

For the benefit of both new and old sub- 
scribers, we have arranged a table of 
rates whereby THE INDEPENDENT can be 
secured at less than the regular subscrip- 
tion rate of $3.00 a year. 

By taking advantage of the club rates, as 
given below, subscribers ean secure THE IN- 
DEPENDENT at a merely nominal expense of 


from four to six cents a week. A very 
large proportion of our old subscribers re- 
new for from two to five years, and we in- 
vite new subscribers to give the club rates 
their serious consideration. 


CLUB RATES, 


Two Subscriptions........... $2.50 each. 
Three wile 238 “ 
Four S| paeesedpraitt + a 
ee ree 200 * 


Regular rate, $3.00. 

Subscribers are requested to remit direct 
to us instead of doing so through postmas- 
ters or subscription agents, as very often 
time is saved and perhaps the loss of one 
or two numbers of the paper. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after the expiration of the tame 
paid for. If, however, it is not convenient 
forasubscriber to remit promptly at the 
expiration of his subscription, we will take 
pleasure in continuing the paper upon re- 
ceipt of a postal-card request. 

Our Clubbing List with other periodicals 
for 1890 will be sent free to any one who de- 
sires to subscribe for any other papers or 
magazines m connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT. im 


SAFETY AND COMFORT ON THE 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





highway tor the great procession of trains that line 
its tracks daily. The Pennsylvania Limited is tre 
leader of not only these but all passenger trains of 
the world. it leaves New York daily for the West at 
10 A.M.—Adv. or 

ALONG the lines of the Burlington Route in Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and Nortn western Kan- 
sas, particularly on its new extensions in that terri- 
tory,there is still some Government land awaiting set- 
tlement, as weil as other cheap land held by indi- 
viduals. These lands are among the best to be had 
any where in the country for agricultural and graz- 
ing purposes. In the comparatively new districts 
are Many improved farms which can purchased at 
a very low rate of that class of restless pioneer-set- 
tlers who are ready at all times to move “farther 
west.” Iintheterritory embraced by the Burlington’s 
lines west of the Missiouri River, there are inthe vi- 
cinity of two hundred new towns which offer to manu- 
facturers and business men an excellent opportunity 
to locate with profit. Send to P. S. Eustis, Gen’!. 
Pass. Agent. C.. B.& Q. R. R., Chicago, Ill., tor de- 
scriptive pamphlets and other matter 
and full particulars concerning these 





ving location 
ands.—Adv. 


THE TRAVELERS. 


Tue fact that the Travélers Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Connecticut, is and has long been the 
largest a cident company in the world has never been 
disputed. ‘the Company was never so well known as 
itis to-day. This Company pays ali claims without 
discount and immediately on receipt of satisfactory 
proots. During the year 1889 it added over a million 
dollars to its assets and a quarter of a million toits 
surplus, and since the first of January it has made 
large additions to both its assets and surplus. Under 
the direction of James G. Batterson, President; Rod- 
ney Dennis, Secretary, and John E. Morris, Assistant 
Secretary, the affairs of the Travelers are sure to be 
weil managed. 


THE AMERICAN LOAN AND TRUST 
COMPANY. 








THERE is no city in the United States that hasa 
better future before it than the city of Duluth in 
Minnesota. Situated at the head of Lake Superior, 
avd with natural advantages which are “yo at 
a glance on the map of the United States, Duluth is 
sure to. stand among the large cities of the West. 
The American Loan and Trust Company is one of the 
financial institutions of Duluth. It has a capital of 
five hundred thousand dollars and has a guarantee 
deposit with the State Auditor of one hundred thou- 
sand dojlars. The Company transacts the general 
loan, trust and annuity business. First mortgage 
real estate loans are wade and guaranteed by the 
Company, and five per cent. is paid on time de- 
posits. Fuil particulars regarding investments 
may be obtained on application by addressing James 
Billings. the Secretary and Treasurer of the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company, Duiuth, Minn. 


GRAND UNION GARDEN PARTY. 


WE have just learned that the next one of the 
famous Garden Parties for which the Grand Union 
Hotel at Saratoga Springs is noted will take place on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, August %0th. The 








striking success of t ; an 
evidence of this was given in the success of the first 
Garden Party of the season which occurred in July. It 
far excelled all previous efforts in this line, and those 
who witnessed it spoke of the beauty of the scene as 
one never to be forgotten; the entire grounds were 

whopen and were brilliantly illuminated and 
most beautifully decorated. The danc 


afternoon and older persons 





BURLINGTON ROUTE TO THE PA 
CIFIC COAST. 


TYPE, PRESSES AND MATERIALS 
VANDERBURGH, WELLS & CO, 
“Strong Slat’ Cases and Cabinets, Chases, Stands, etc 
COMPLETE OUTFITS. 

Engravers’ Machinists’ 
Bluffs or Omaha, or via Kansas City or St. cecens, S Spruce Street, New Vork- 

o 








HOTELS, RESORTS, ETC. 

for office or home use and issued by the Burlington 

Route, will be furnished responsible parties free on 

opaicet ion to P. S. Eustis, General Passenger Agent, 
. B.& Q. R.R., Chicago, {ll.—Aav. 


te 











HARVEST EXCURSIONS. 


ON September 9th and 234, and October Ith, the 
Chicago & Northwestern 7 will sell excursion 
tickets from Chicago to racine 
Northwest at the low ra’ 


GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Saratoga Springs, 
UNDER THE NEW MANAGEMENT, 
OPEN TO OCTOBER 1. 
REDUCED RATES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
GEORGE 8. ADAMS, Manager. 


NEXT GARDEN PARTY, AUG, 30. 


arrangement affords an excellent opportunity for 
poraenes inspection of the productive country reached 

y the Chicago & Northwestern Railway and connect- 
ing tines. For full information apply to Ticket 
Agents, or address W. A. Thrali, General Passenger 
and Ticket Agent C. & N.-W. R’y, Chicago, Ill 


THE JOHN D. KNOX LAND AND IN 
VESTMENT COMPANY. 


ONE of the old-established banking-houses in Kan- 
sas is the firm of Messrs. John D. Knox & Company, of 
Topeka, who are well known in all parts of the West 
as investment bankers and loan agents. Although 
the firm of Messrs. John D. Knox & Company are 
still actively engaged in business, they are aiso 
interested in the John D. Knox Land and Investment 
Company, which was organized March 4th. 1889, Each 
one of these concerns is entirely independent of the 
other. The John D. Knox Land and Investment 
Company has a capital of a quarter of a million dol- 
lars, and more than half of the capital stock is now 
owned by persons living in the East, many of whom 
have beep customers of the old tirm of Messrs. John 

















ST. DENIS HOTEL 


AND 


Taylor’s Restaurant, 


Broadway, corner 11th Street, New York. 


year paid two semi-annual dividends of four per 
cent. each, besides earning a handsome surplus. Phe 
stock is quoted at 102 per share. 

ur readers will be interested in knowing that ad- 
vices just received from Topeka say that, although the 
corn crop has been er anes within the 
past thirty days, the price now being realized for old 
corn and the prospect for a continued rise in the 
price of corn makes the crop even at half the expec- 
tapcy more profitable than a whole crop would have 
been at the old price. Regarding the wheat crop, 
although the volume is not equal to that of 1889, it may 
be said that the quality has so far exceeded it that it 
stands at the head of the list this year, the berry be- 
ing a superbly matured one, and producing the finest 
grade of flour, commanding both in the grain and in 
the flour the highest price in the market. Any par- 
ticulars regarding investments will be cheerfully 
furnished by the John D. Knox Land and Investment 
Company, of Topeka. 


THE RICHELIEU, 


CHICAGO, 





Union Square Hotel 
UNION SQUARE 

OORNER 15TH STREET NEW YORK. 

DAM & DeREVERE Props. 








a 
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Located on Michigan Avenue Boulevard and fronting on Lake 
Michigan, it gives its guests a view unsurpassed for beauty by any 
Hotel in the World. The most Complete, Refined and Homelike Re- 
sort in America. In elegance of its Appointments it is Unexcelled. 


THE CUISINE AND SERVICE ARE PERFECT. 


Unlike other Hotels the rooms are all furnished with Choice Oil 
Paintings, Water Colors and Engravings, by celebrated Artists, 
making it appear more like 


AN ELEGANT PRIVATE HOME. 


THE RICHELIEU is composed of four separate and distinct 
buildings, making it absolutely safe tolife in case of fire; and so ar- 
ranged that guests can walk from one building to theother from each 
story. as occasion may require. 

THE RICHELIEU is conducted only on the EUROPEAN 
PLAN. Bythe use of a new improved UPRIGHT FOLDING BED 
every room becomes a parlor as well as a sleeping-room. 

Prices of rooms are $2.50, $3.00, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 per 
day, and Elegant Suites of rooms, ranging from $12.00 to $17.00, ac- 


cording to location. ’ 
EH: V. BEMIS, President. 
J. M. DAVIS, Vice-President. 
E. H. KNAUSS, Secretary. 
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Susurance. 


RE. MASS, BENEFIT—ANOTHER 
INQUIRER. 


Dear Sir :—I write to you for informa- 
tion in regard to the ‘* Massachusetts Ben- 
efit Association” George A. Litchfield, 
Pres., Albion Building, Boston, Mass. 

I have been carrying a policy in Ohio 
Valley Life Company—of Washington, D 
C., for 11 or 12 years. These two companies 
have consolidated. The latter is to be ub- 
sorbed by the former. 

I never heard of this company before. 
What is the standing of this Massachu- 
setts Benefit Co.? And what is the char- 
acter of the management? And would you 
recommend it as safe insurance ? 

{f I have asked too much of you, please 
send back wy letter with circular inclosed. 
Or if you may find leisure and it be agree- 
able to reply. In either case you will 
greatly oblige —_— 

We know as little of the Ohio Valley 
as our friend knows of the Massachu- 
setts Benefit, but can tell him some- 
thing of the latter. If he, or any other 
interested reader, can get access to THE 
INDEPENDENT for December 12th last. he 
can find an article called out by the absorp- 
tion, by that Society, of the Security 
Mutual Benefit of this city, during the 
previous summer, and of the Granite 
State Mutual of Keene, N. H., a little 
later. The principally notable feature 
about this last named transfer was that 
the members of the Granite State were 
taken (or were to be taken) in a lump, 
without any medical examination. An 
item to this eftect, published in this 
column September 16th, was contradicted 
by Mr. Litchfield, but newspapers of 
Keene had already printed a report made 
to the Granite State members by two of 
their number, who had been sent to Bos- 
ton to look into the matter; one of these 
two said they obtained a stipulation in 
writing that every member of the Granite 
State would be received without an ad- 
mission fee and without a medical ex- 
amination, regardless of his present state 
of health, and that on receipt of the Gran- 
ite State certificate (together with a trans- 
fer application properly filled out and 
the amount of a recently called assess- 
ment) a Massachusetts Benefit certificate 
would be issued as of the sameage as 
when the applicant entered the Granite 
State. The report of the other commit- 
teeman, appearing a week later, said that 
this agreement was conditioned on ac- 
ceptance by 3,000 before October ist. The 
contradiction by the Mutual Benefit So- 
ciety was made after that date; but it was 
said that some 2,000 had agreed tocome in, 
and that a re-examination, at the expense 
of the Mutual Benefit, would be required. 

The Massachusetts Benefic is much the 
largest of the seven assessment socie- 
ties of that State, and is now nearly 
eleven years old. Following are some 
particulars about it: 


1888, 1889. 
Assessments received........ $682,389 $799,134 
Total imcomMe............cc00 798,676 952,865 
Paid to members............. 603,100 7 909 
Expenses in year............. 104,868 154,108 
BORNE MBN Be 0.00.00. 00080000008 204,614 444,219 
Contingent assets (assess- 

iss bncccecccasasdens 209,258 241,650 
Contingent mortuary liabili- 

Ss siandtak bad. s0ded benweh 258 241,650 
No. ctfs. written in year.. .. 4,576 7,927 
Amt. ctfs. written in year. . $10,393,000 $23,057 -7 
No. ctfs. ceased in year...... 1,849 2,304 
Ant. ctfs. ceased in year... $6,255,000 $6,731,000 
No. ctfs. lapsed in year...... 1,666 2,165 


Amt. ctfs. lapsed in year... ..$5,595,000 $5,973,455 
Ne. ctfs. in force at end of 


OR i cccccccccsccenetsceceves 16,133 21,666 
Amt. ctfs. in force at end of 
ME cebusscugustpetcepuetans $53,115,000 $69,441,75 


This growth during 1889 is of course 
due to the absorptions, and must not be 
taken as normal. 

Only about two months ago the socie- 
ty’s license was revoked in this State, in 
accordance with the report of the Depart- 
ment examiners, who said that death- 
claims aggregating $207,125 were omitted 
from the 1889 report, and that no ade- 
quate or proper provision had been made 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


to cover obligations assumed by these 
transfers. Superintendent Maxwell also 
condemned severely the sharp practice of 
the society in employing a lawyer (who 
represented that he was in no way con- 
nected with it but was’ counsel for the 
Security Mutual) to haggle about and 
shave death-claims in that socicty. 

On the basis of the above, further ab- 
sorptions certainly do not better the pros- 
pects of the Massachusetts Benefit. What 
our inquiring friend shuuld do turns 
largely upon his age and his present 
physical condition. Unless he is clearly 
an uninsurable risk, we advise him, first, 
to see an agent of some good company 
and ascertain what he could do in new 
insurance. Plans for term insurance 
might also be well for him to investigate. 





Insurance, of this city, noticing the 
documents of the St. Stephen’s Brother- 
hood of Des Moines, lowa, which we 
printed last week, adds to them the in- 
formation from the Iowa reports, that 


the Brotherhood was incorporated June 
15th, 1889, so that on July 24th last (the 
date of sending out these documents) the 
Brotherhood was only thirteen months 
and nine days old. Nevertheless one 
document mentions that ‘*‘ the fact of two 
years without a death loss attests the good 
judgment of our agents,” etc. These two 
** facts are in violent opposition. More- 
over Insurance proceeds to say that, 
according to the report the Brotherhood 
ended 1889 with 282 certificates in force, 
for $323,000.88 (for $99. 000) having lapsed; 
that the total income in 1889 was $766, of 
which $250 was loaned by the officers; 
that, deaths or no deaths, there was a 
‘*murtuary assessment” for $249.87, and 
that, altho the documents say something 
about “ money to loan to members” the 
Brotherho@d had assets of $299.41, with 
liabilities of $249,87, leaving $49.54 as 
loanable funds. It thus appears that we 
did not speak severely enough of the 
society. 








INSURANCE. 


1851. THE 1890 


MASSACHUSETTS 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

39 Years of Succesful Experience. 


PURELY MUTUAL. 


Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied to 
pa a in distributions of surplus. 

The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies, and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offer- 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDCERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
TOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company, 
40 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 


Seventy-fifth Semi-annual Statement, showing the 
oe 1 the Company, Jan. 1st, 1890, 


























ash Capital............ .. ss. ‘$1, 000,000 00 
eserve = ee 590,026 63 
menerve for all ovher Lia 
bilit s b38;084 Y2 
Net Eeeetas oe oeccccerccccceceoseoos 52s, 72 
Total Assets. 1y.-----+-+ svedeckahenoned $2,559, 823 47 47 


I. REMSEN LANE, Pres’t. 


CHARLES} ir a a ce. Pres’t and Bee’ y- 
SHAW, Ass't Sec’y 
LE HOMAS JAMES, General Agent. 


Charter Perpetual. 1890 


FRANKLIN 


Fire Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 





1829 





CE ccancevecsvecccnesessbéne. evnces #499. 900 90 
Insurance Reserve........... .-s+e+6s 1, sae: a ob 
Unpaid Losses, Dividends, CBC....000 

WOE SUPPIUS. 000. cccccccccccsccccccscve 


Total Assets, Jan ist, 1890.. ae 357 04 


OFFICERS: 
JAS. W. MCALLISTER, Syetient. 
FRA wore STEEL, bi Presiden 
EZRA T. canes ON, AMUEL Cw. “KAY, 
Assist. Secretary. 


ENCY See MENT 
GEORGE F* REGER, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INS. CO., 
OF NEW YORK. 


1850. (40 YEARS.) 1890. 
General Agents and Cauvassers wanted for des. 
able territory, to whom permanent emp/oyment and 

ifberal compensation will be given. Address 
HENRY B, STOKES, President. 


JACOB L. HALSEY. Vice-President. 
WEM PLE, 24 Vice-President, 
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STATEMENT 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


RICHARD A: McCURDY, Pacsipent, 
Fer the year ending December 31st, 1889. 





$136,401,328 02 





during year, . 
Risks ass . i” @ . o% 
Risks in force, . pe ae 
Policies in force, Pa a Oe 

during year ° . 


Dalichen el written in 1889, ° ° 
Increase over 1888, . ° ° 


$10,319,174 46 
$9,657,248 


- . . . 182,310 

° . Py ° ¢€ 23,941 

+ ° . 7 + 44,577 
° . ° . 1 1,971 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . e e 
United States Bonds and other Securities, e ° 


Loans on Collateral Securities, . 
Cash in Banks and .— Com: 
Interest accrued, Premiums 


$69,361,913 13 
- $50,323,469 81 
2 ° $9,845,500 00 
at interest, ° - $2,988,632 79 


and in transit,etc. $3,881,812 29 





$136,401,328 02 





Liabilities (including Reserve at 4°/:), 


$126,744,079 58 





1 have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct, 


A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. : 





From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual. 





ry Risks Risks 


Assumed. Outstanding. Assets. Surplus. 
1884..... $34,681,420 . -$351, 789,285... .. .$108,876,178 51.......$4,748,771 
1885... 46,507,139....... 368,981,441..... - 108, 908, 967 51...... 5,012,684 
1886 56,832,719....... ,809,208...... 114,181,963 ae 643, 
1887..... 69,457,468...... - 427,628,988...... 118,806,851 88...... 6,294,442 
1888..... 108,214,261....... 482,125,184...... 126,082,153 56...... 7,940,063 
1889..... 151,602,483....... 565,949,934,..... 186,401,828 02..... - 9,657,248 


New York, January 29th, 1890, 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Samuet E. Sprouts, 
Lucius Rosinson, 
Samvuet D,. Bascock, 
Georce S. Cok, 
Ricuarp A. McCurpy, 
— C, Hoipen, 


Ontver HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Smrrns, 
RoBertT OLYPHANT, 
Gerorce F, Baker, 
os, THOMPSON, 
JUDLEY OLCoTT, 


Avexanper H, Rice, 


utien T. Davies, 
Lewis May, 


OBERT SEWELL, 


S. Van RenssELaER Crucer,| Jno. W. AucHINCLoss, 
Cuarves R. HENDERSON, ? 
Grorce Buss, 
Rurus W. Pecxuam, 
« Hopart Herrick, 
m. P. Dixon, 
ERMANN C. von Post,| FreperIC CROMWELL,) Rosert A. GRANNIss, 
Nicuoras C. Mitten, 
Henry H. Rocers, 


HEODORE MorForpD, 
WiiuiaM Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums, 
Wiruiam D. WASHBURN, 
Stuyvesant Fisn, 
Aucustus D, Juitttarp 
Cuares E. Miter, 
James W, Hustep, 





ROBERT A, GRANNISS, 


ISAAC F, LLOYD, ed Vice-President. 
A. N, WATERHOUSE, Auditor, 


~ - Vice-President. 


WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secretary. 
FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assist. Secty. 








EMORY McCLINTOCK, LL.D., F. I. A., Actuary. 


JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 


FREDERIC CROMWELL, -_ - 


JOHN A, FONDA, Assistant Treasurer, 


CHARLES B,. PERRY, 2d Assistant Actuary. 


Treasurer. 
WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cast.ier, 


EDWARD P, HOLDEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G, DAVIES, Solicitor, 


WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 


Mepicat Directors 


GUSTAVUS 8. WINSTON, M.D. 


WALTER R, GILLETTE>M.D.., 


F. J. MARSH, M.D 





New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


Fost Office Square. Boston. Massachusetts. 
LTABILUPIES SSS: $19: 324398 $3 
~ $2,436,189 73 


LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
sued at the life rate prem 
a Cash Aistributions are paid upon all 
La | policy has indorsed thereon the cash surren- 
e 





der Id-up insurance values to which the in- 
tt by th ig Miqanachusetts =. 

rates and values for an esenton @ 
plication to the company’s Office, — - 


BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J08. M. GIBBENS, Vice.-Pres. 
8S. F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Aast. Sec. 


STATE MUTUAL 


Life Assurance Company of 
Worcester, Mass. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 
Pra BE craig. 22002 SBR SIt 88 
SURPLUS (Mass, Standard)..... “$855,893 46 46 
jaranteed by th S Mansncheametin’ "See Werkeloore 


Thnw YORK OPERAS Base TAR. 


WASHINGTON 
ae INS, CO. OF NEW YORK. 


W. A. Brewer; Jr., Prest. 

ASSETS, $10,500,000 
Guaranteed Cash Val- 
e 








‘Se 
Unrestricted residence, 
Tncontestable ++ 
efinite Contrac 
Immediate Wettloment 
of Claims. - 





OFFICE: 
2! Courtlandt St. 





CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 





Extract from Statement made January Ist, 1890. 


Cash Capital. ..........000.00ss. #1,000,000 00 
Reserve for Insurance in 

Gy GR. Fo cccdecesccccscocsdss 2,746,070 02 
Net Surplus.. coccccsee 2,671,708 BO 
Policy-holders’ Surplus cams ie 2,471,703 89 
GONG BON icisciesss ces cccsseses 5,217,773 91 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


F. C. MOORE, President. 


CYRUS PECK, Vice-President and 
Secretary. 
HENRY EVANS, 2nd Vice-President 
and Secretary A. D. 
E. LANNING. Assistant Secretary. 
MAIN OFFICE: 
100 Broadway, New York. 


C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Department, 
Court and Montague Streets, Brookiyn, N. Y. 
BENTLEY & TAYLOR, Managers Western Depart- 
ment, Rialto Building, Chicago, Il). 

J.J. McDonald, Manager Pacific Coast Department, 
219 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED. 
INSURANCE. 


SPECIMEN COPIES.” 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT who 
would like to have aspecimen copy of the paper 
sent to a friend can be accommodated by send- 


ing us, on a postal card, the name and address 
ta which he would like the paper sent. 
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FORTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT 


-’ OF THE 


New York Life 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICE: NOS. 346 AND 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


JANUARY lst, 1890 


Amount ot Net Assets, January ist, 1889................889,824,336 19 


REVENUE ACCOUNT. 


POINTED sc ccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccs cocsccceccocecccesesoeeseccccs cf od $26,021,655 96 

Leas deferred premiums, January 1st. 1869 ..........sseeecsercceeeeeseeeeees 1,485,734 86—$24,585,921 10 

Interest ANA FENtS. CtC.....5...00eeerceeeeeeeeeee eeaveccoceccedecocosoceccecce 5,028,950 38 

Less Interest accrued January Ist, 1889.............scescecsccceeeeees cence 451,605 24— 4,577,345 14— $29,163,266 24 





$118,987,602 43 
DISBURSEMENT ACCOUNT. 


Losses by death,ap Endowments matured and discougted (including reversion- 


GEV GGAILICNS 60 GATRO).0000 00 ceccccccccccccccocccs ccccccccs coe coecsccccsccoccces $6,252,005 50 
Dividends (including mortuary dividends), annuities. and purchased insurances. 5,869,026 16 

Total paid Policy-Moldews.........0. 22 vcccrccrccccsccccccccccsescccos $12,121,121 66 
Taxes ANd Te-INSUTADCOS. ..........000ccccccescccccccrsccccconccsccccecces seceeee eeeseees 252,787 17 
Commissions (including advanced and commuted commissions), brokerages. 

agency expenses. physicians’ [608. CtC........ 6... cceceeeeccceeeeeeeeeeecereeeeeeee 4,725,652 64 


Office and law expenses, salaries, rentals, advertising, printing, etc.......... .....+ 


ASSETS. 


860,763 50—$17,960,279 9 
$101,027,322 46 





Cash on deposit, on hand. and im transit... ..........ccccees coe cee eeeee ceeeeeeseeeees $5,917,837 72 
United States Bonds and other bonds and stocks (market value, $60,458,441 91). 56,412,165 41 
GI cccecccstnn® ocsee cowed 60 © c6n0d aneacieraccec*ppenties bednes Kebeecoesesnee 13,242,871 87 
Bonds and Mortgages first lien on rea! estate (buildings thereon insured for $14,- 

400,00 ana tne policies assigned to the Company as additional collateral se- 

COTM). 0000 cece coves cocccccccccccce coccecspeccccsece ccccccccccccooccstess eocecccces 18,106,512 50 
Temporarv Loans (market value of securities held as collateral. $4,671.563)......... 3, TU9,000 00 
*Loans or existing policies (the Reserve on these policies. included in Liabilities, 

AMOUNDES tO OVET $2.L00,00O)... 2... wecceccccsccecces seseecee ee eeeenee seecsensene 367,394 39 
*Quarterly and sem!-annual premiums on existing policies, due ‘subsequent to 

Fa. Bb, BBD. .cccocccccccccccccccccccsccccesocscccs cocceocevece 00 cosseeee coccopcecce 1,635,645 37 


* Premiums on existing policies in course of transmission and collection. (The re- 
serve on these policies. included in liabilities, is estimated at $1,700,000). ° 1,104,253 02 
90,299 54 

441,344 64-$101,027,022 


$4,026,278 50 





Market value of securities over cost value on Company’s books. . . 
° & Ghat eet ot Gane Gren Es omnes ny the usual engual report Med 
the Insurance Department of the State of New Y\ 


TOTAL ASSETS, January 1st, 1890. . . . . %105,053,600 96 
Appropriated as follows: 











Approved losses in COUTSE Of PAYMEDL............sceeeseeseeeeesceeeeesserseserereeees $440,517 97 
Reported losses awaiting proof. CtC.... .......sceeceeeeeeeeeeeees 375,398 86 
Matured endowments. due and unpaid (clai 40,592 49 
Annuities due and unpaid (cl not pr 29,902 52 
Reserved tor re-imsurance on existing policies (Actuaries’ table 4 per cent. 

PRREPERED.. -coccccecccoce cocccccce coccece coe cocreces csccececo-cocescooseccscccoocce 88,904,186 00 
Reserved for contingent liabilities to ‘Tontine Dividend Fund. Janu- 

arv Ist. 1889, over and above a 4 per cent. Reserve on existing 

POLICIOS OF TNAL CIABB.........cccecececccces ceceeeeeeeeecsecceeeeeeeees $6,423.77 15 
Addition tc the Fund during 1889.............ccc00 ce socceseeecnsercceeeeee 2,300,540 16 

DEDUCT $8.72 724,317 29 

Returned to Tontine Policv-holders during the year op matured Ton- 

Wa cccccccccdccsecesoceccccccccsccscsecceseooseceseces © cocccecooococe 1,019.264 18 
Balance of Tontine Fund January Ist, 189V...........+sseceeee-ceeeecceeeceeeeenesenensens 7,706,053 11 
Reserved for premiums paid 1 AAVANCE..........ceceeeeccececeeeeeccnecceceeeenseenress 40,046 73 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


NEw YORK, January 24th, 1890. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
the Bist of December, 1889. 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 
uary, 1889, to 3ist December, 1889.......... 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


$4,116,629 40 


January, 1889......... 00000 1,386,134 87 

Total Marine Premiums,..........0..- $5,502,764 27 
Premiums marked off from Ist st January, 

1889, to ist December, 1889... + $4,144,943 18 943 13 


Losses paid during the same 


Returns of Premi- 

ums and Expenses $705,987 75 
The Company has the following Assets, 

viz.: 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks...... $7,274,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,084,400 L0 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 





estimated at.....ccccccccccccessssseccserees 1,024,000 00 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,452,950 24 
Cash in Bank,......sccce seccseseneee soceees+ 271,81 00 

AMOUNLE, .....s00cee--sseeeee $12,107,576 24 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 

of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
egal represenatives on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1885 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 

egal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 

of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the nct 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
8lst December, 1889, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the sixth of May next. 


By order of the Board, 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 
TRUSTEES: 

J. D. JONES. JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
W. H. H. MOORE. CHAS. D. LEVERICH, 
A.A. RAVEN, DENTON SMIT 
JOSEPH H.CHAPMAN EDW. FLOYD-J Es, 
JAMES LOW, GEORGE H. MAC 
WM. STURGIS, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, WALDRON P. BRO 
EDMUND W. COKLIES, ANSON HARD, 
WILLIA EGROOT, ISAA' L 
wi . WEBB, HOMAS MAITLAND, 
HORACE GRAY, RA BURSLEY, 
WIL E. DODGE, JA EWLE' 
JOHN L. GEORGE L. NICHOLS, 
ous QRGE BLIss, 8s 





C. A. HAND WILLIAM G. 
SOHN D HEWLETT, RUSSELL H- HOADLEY 
CHARLES P. BURDEIT, JOSEPH AGOS 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE W. CAMPBELL, 
CHAS. H. MARSHALL, va H. BROWN. 
JOHN D. JONES. Preside 

H. A. ORE. Vice-President, 

RAVEN 2% Vice-Preaide 


1890. 


THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 


RECORD FOR 1889. 
Increase in Assets, 
Increase in Surplus, 
Increase in Policies Issued, 
Increase in Business Written, 
Increase in Insurance in force. 


GEO. H. BURFORD, President. 
C. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
A. WHEELW HIGHT. Assistant Secretary. 
WM. T. STANDEN, Actuary. 











EXAMINE THE MANIFOLD ADVANTAGES OF THE 


* LOW RATE TERM PLAN” 
of thisCompany. It is easier to place insurance on 
this plan than on any plan ever before offered, and 
the policy ee is the most liberal and equitable’ con- 
tract cometatent with recognized business principles. 

THE MA RKED SUCCESS already achieved by thie 
Pay shows that it fills a want long felt by the insur- 


D, 
aay AGENTS. gesting te represent the Com. 
. are invitea to address J. AFFNEY, Super- 
ti taf Agencies. at Rane on 





$97,535,777 6S 
$7,517,823 28 


$105,053,600 96 


Divisible Surplus (Company’s new Standard)... ............:.ce0e seer eee 





Surplus by the New York State Standard (includ- 
ing the Tontine Fund).............6. ...cceccceseee 815,600 000 00 


From the undivided surplus. ‘as above, the Board of Trustees have declared a Reversionary dividend to 
participating policies in proportion to their contribution to surplus, available on settlement of next 
annual premium, 


RETURNS TO NEW POLICIES 


POLICY-HOLDERS. INSURANCE IN FORCE. ASSETS. ISSUED. 

UBB... ..cececseveee $9.535.210 Jan 1, 1888........ $358.935,59% Jan. 1. 1s88...... $83,079,845 1887 ......... eee eee 28,522 
WBBB....cceccccvece 10,972,000 Jan. 1, 1889..... .. 419.886,505 Jan. 1, 1889.. ... 95,480,186 1888...... .. .. ..33,3%4 
WED... .ccccee coose 12,121,121 Jan. 1, 1890....... 495,601,970 Jan. 1. 189)...... 105,.053,6U0 -1859........ ..... 30,499 


Number ot policies issued during the year, 39,409. 
New Insurance $151,119,088, 


Total number ot policies in force Jan. 1st, 1890, 150,381. 
Amount at risk, $495,601,970 


TRUSTEES: 


ALEX. STUDWELL. 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 


WM. H. APPLETON, JOHN N. STEARNS 
WM L. STRONG, 


Ww. F. BUCKLEY. 


HENRY BOWERS. RICHARD MUSER, HENRY TUCK, 
JOHN CLAFLIN C. C. BALDWIN, A. H. WELCH. 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, E. N. GIBBS, L. L. WHITE 


H. C. MORTIMER. 


WM. H. BEERS, President. 
HENRY TUCK, Vice-President. 
ARCBIBALD H. WELCH, Second Vice-President. 
RUFUS W. WEEKS, Actuary, 
THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier. 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D., Medical Director. 














J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN Vice-President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice-President. 
J. B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer 





tal 
rre 
Surplus over all Liabilities. i) 





TOFAU AS Hl. MONTGOMERY, Fronds. 
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The 30th 
Annual Statement 
of the 


Equitable 
Life 
Assurance 
Society 


may be obtained on a 

plication. The follow- 
ing are the principal 
items of the account: 


ASSETS, . $107,150,309 
LIABILITIES, 84,320,235 
SURPLUS, . $22,821,074 


Income, $30,393,288 
PaidPolicyholders$11,842,858 


In 1889. 


New Assurance, $175,264,100 


(utstanding Business, 
$61,016,066. 


Send for Illustra- 
tions of the Society’s 
Twenty-Year Tontine 
policies, showing at 
maturity cash surren- 
der values equal toa 
a return of all pre- 
mums paid, with 
compound interest ot 
from 3 to 5 per cent. 


per annum added. 


The Free 


7 ontine 
Policy is a simple 
promise to pay, and 
has 2o conditions on 


the back. 


The Society alsoissuesa 


Bond 


under which a safe 
and profitable invesr- 
MENT is combined with 
the most liberal form 
of LIFE ASSURANCE 
extuirt, 

This bond is payable 
at maturity in cash or 
may be extended at 
interest. 


Henry B. Hyde, President. 
J. W. Alexander, Vice-Prest. 


a 
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Old and Young. 
THE SUMMER LAKES. 
BY WILLIAM WILFRED CAMPBELL, 








A REGION of mist and fire, 
A realm of pearl and haze; 
A gold and azure lyre, 
Whereon kind Heaven plays. 


A land of rest and dreams, 
Wherein the soul awakes 

To a beauty that more than seems, 
The land of the summer lakes. 


O ye who are outworn, 

From strife to strife soul-hurled, 
Come here and be reborn 

In the glory of this world. 


Here no weak lives are found, 
Its songs are all elate; 

And with the greatness round, 
The heart becometh great. 


Here no tired spirit flags; 
Here all the world 1s strong, 

With the strength of the great crags 
That crouch the skies along. 


No brief, uncertain rest 
Broods over wave and sod; 
Here is the earth’s cool breast, 

Here is the peace of God. 


The very vapors pear 
Soften the heavens’ span: 

For the love that broodeth here 
Passeth the love of man. 


O ye who are outworn, 
From strife to strife soul-hurled; 
Come here and be reborn 
In the glory of this world. 
St. Steruen, N. B., CANADA. 





THE DISPATCH BEARER. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF EDOUARD SIEBECKER. 





BY A. C. TOWNSEND. 





THE whole experience of my life, said 
old Doctor Laudry, has shown me that 
the most incomprehensible thing in all 
the wide world is—woman. She seems. 
indeed, to have been specially created for 
the purpose of bumiliating the pride 
which we men assume on the strength, 
forsooth, of our superior powers of 
reason. 

Listen to my story, which, I think, 
fully carries out my theory. One day in 
March of the year 1870, the Count de 
Brassey, whose chateau is but a few miles 
from here, sent forme. Inspite of the 
difference in our political opinions a 
friendship of forty years’ duration has ex- 
isted between us. Two points at least, 
we have in common: the count is a good 
patriot and Voltuirean. He has that 
amiable incredulity, that intelligent and 
tolerant disbelief which, a century ago, 
was common among men of the higher 
classes of society; and like them, too, he 
has a thorough horror of hypocrisy. 
Tho firm as adamant in his opinions, he 
made all possible allowance for the count- 
eas, a woman of extraordinary devotion 
and romantic mysticism, who had died 
some half-dozen years before my story, 
leaving but one child behind her, a 
girl of twelve years. 

On her death-bed she implored her hus- 
band to educate the daughter for a con- 
vent life. He refused, but at the same 
time gave his solemn assurance that, 
neither by word nor deed, would he seek 
to influence the child’s beliefs. 

**T shall not marry again,” he said, 
‘* and Therese will only leave me for her 
husband. I would have dearly liked to 
take her instruction entirely upon my- 
self; but since you fear the influence of 
my philosophical opinions upon her con 
science, I swear to you that I will select 
a Catholic instructress with whom I will 
atk no other guaranty than ability and 
morality.” 

The countess, who would seem to have 
foretold the result of this last conversa- 
tion, then recommended to her husband 
a certain Mademoiselle de Mirande, a dis- 
tant relative of her own, who, possibly 
owing to her lack both of fortune and of 
good looks, was condemned toa life of 
celibacy and the occupation of governess. 
A month later she was installed at the 
chateau. 

When I arrived the count received me 
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with an air of sorrow. ‘‘ My dear doc- 
tor,” he said, ‘‘ you see in me the most 
unfortunate man on earth! I leave you 
to judge whether I have not always been 
a tender and devoted father to Therese. 
Well, here is my reward,” 

And he handed me a letter. 

Ican repeat it word for word; it has 
always remained in my memory: 

“**My Dearly Loved Father:—I know that 
lam about to bring great grief upon you; 
but I am your own daughter, and should 


be unworthy of you if I were to hide the 
least thing from you. 

“*T feel myseif irresistibly attracted to- 
ward a religious life, and have decided to 
consecrate myself toGod. It was,as you 
know, my mother’s dearest wish, and 
doubtless the vocation came to me by 
birth. I am, therefore, going to beg for 
your consent to my entering the Society of 
the Carmelites. 


*** The short separation in this world will, 
I know, be full of pain for both of us; but 
the prayers of the wife in Heaven and of 
the daughter here on earth will be for an 
ultimate re-union to last through all eter- 
nity. ‘THERESE.’ 

‘‘And what answer have you made, my 
dear Count ?” 

**[ have auswered that I will never 
agree to such a resolution; and, more- 
over, that I shall exercise all my author- 
ity as a father, so long as the law allows 
it; that when she has attained her major- 
ity, she may then follow her own incli- 
nations. I have also warned her—re- 
questing her to repeat my warning to her 
own counselors—that on the day when 
she enters the convent she will take with 
her the hundred thousand francs to which 
she is entitled in succession to her moth- 
er; but that, for my own part,I shall 
make such disposition of my fortune as 
may possibly upset the schemes of the 
devout financiers who have filled her 
head with such fine ideas. In conclusion, 
I have stated that both I and those about 
me will have gunshot and a warm recep- 
tion ready for whoever may attempt w hat 
is legally known as the abduction of a 
minor.” 

‘*Has she made any reply?” 

‘Yes, That on this ground, I need have 
no fear; that the strergth of her calling 
would enable her to wait patiently for 
legal emancipation, and that the estab- 
lishment to which she wished to retire 
was as respectable as her father’s house; 
thatshe would leave the one and enter 
the other by the front door and in open 
daylight. I need not add that the next 
day I notified Mademoiselle de Mirande 
that she must leave the chateau within 
for‘y-eight hours.” 

‘‘And do you mean to say that during 
all this time that this fanatic has been un- 
der your roof you have suspected noth- 
ing?” 

**Did yeu perceive anything, then? I 
myself was treubled about Therese on 
quite another account. I have noticed 
her ardent character, her ceaseless imag- 
ination, her exceptional beauty and her 
adventurous spirit. You have seen her 
riding with me; seen us hunting together, 
and what a reckless creature she 1s on 
horseback. All these things made me 
fear, rather, the more terrestial impulses. 
That is why I have lived here the year 
round, afraid of Paris and its fashionable 
temptations. I see now that I was wrong. 
And yet for the past six months I have re- 
marked in her au unaccountable tendency 
toward religious observances, an exagger- 
ated compliance with fasts and penances, 
and an apparent disdain for the niceties 
of dress,” 

‘*Why have you not checked it ?” 

‘**T have tried to. Quite recently Isent 
for my nephew, Henri de Nertanne, who 
is, I know, devoted tohis cousin. I have 
given him the broadest hints to push his 
suit,and kept myself discreetly out of 
the way. But the unfortunate fellow is 
too timid—spectacled savant that he is. 
He sits his horse like a tailor; shot one 
of my best dogs the other day, and allowed 
a fine roe to pass within ten paces of him. 
His one topic of conversation is archeolo- 
gy and the true location of Alesia. Ah, 
no; he is pot sufficiently the hero of 
romance to thwart the plans of Mademoi- 
selle de Mirande! He has gone away in 





despair,” 





‘*Your daughter, my dear Count,” I said, 
‘‘has seized upon this whim in default 
of having any other near at hand. Do not 
actively oppose her ideas, but let her re- 
main, without contradiction, face to face 
with her proposed renunciation of hn- 
man love. Trust me, altho the prospect 
may suit such an one as Mademoiselle de 
Mirande, a lovely, intelligent, good-heart- 
ed girl like Therese will in time be disil- 
lusioned. 





The great war broke out. 

Had it not been for the domestic trouble 
caused by his daughter’s determivation, 
and which, indeed, had greatly aged him, 
I have no doubt but that the count would 
have applied for his old position in a regi- 
ment of Lancers, and that Therese would 
have obtained the consent for which she 
longed. 

The news of our successive defeats was 
not likely to bring about a reconciliation. 
Isaw the count nearly every day; my 
position as the local doctor kept me on the 
constant move, and also gave me the op- 
portunity of being among the first to 
hear all that took place for several leagues 
around. 

We saw the troops, pass through our vil- 
lage to the front; then for tue space of 
three weeks all was quiet. 

Suddenly the remuants of that small 
army passed back again in full retreat, 
ragged and decimated by defeat. Four 
days later, for the first time, a body of 
German cavalry appeared. A squadron 
of Uhlans remained in the village and 
scoured the surrounding country. This 
was about the middle of November. The 
ocmmander and five officers of his staff 
were quartered at the chateau. 

One morning I called there while mak- 
ing my first round of visits. 

The count had given up the ground 
floor of the chateau to the enemy, and 
had taken refuge in the upper floors. For 
two days past the weather had been ex- 
tremely mild, and snow and frost had dis- 
appeared. Monsieur de Brassey was sit- 
ting in an arm-chair, reading, close to an 
open window. 

The Prussian officers had finished 
breakfast, and were sitting round a table 
which had been placed on the veranda, 
smoking and enjoying their coffee and 
liquors. We could plainly hear them 
talking and laughing. 

Of a sudden, Therese entered the room 
abruptly. 

**Oh, Father! Old Bridant, the game- 
keeper, has just told me that somewhere 
in the forest the Uhlans have captured 
and bound a poor boy whom they are 
bringing here.” 

At that very moment two horsemen 
rode up the drive, pushing before them 
with their lances a man bound with rope, 
the end of which one of his captors held. 
His trousers were stuffed into his high 
boots which were coated with mud; he 
wore a peasant’s jacket of coarse cloth; 
from his shoulders hung by a string a 
rustic bagpipe, and on his head, reaching 
down over his eyes, was a battered hel- 
met, 

Tho his face could not be seen it was 
impossible to mistake his upright figure, 
well-formed limbs and broad shoulders, 
or to doubt that he had been used to 
wearing a soldier’s uniform. 

One of the officers rose from his chair, 
listened to the men’s report, and then 
pulled off the prisoner’s helmet. 

On the instant a cry of surprise rose to 
my lips, which, by good luck I stifled, as 
I withdrew from the window, 

** Pierre!” I murmured. 

‘And who is Pierre?” 
count. 

‘** Pierre Brissac, my nephew and god- 
son from Brittany. - Poor fellow!” 


asked the 





Monsieur de Brassey and his daughter 
were both anxious spectators of this 
scene, 

As for Pierre he looked defiantly round 
him, his black eyes showing from under 
his stiff and unkempt hair. With his 
close-cropped head, his athletic figure, his 
brown mustache and beard trimmed in 
military style, there was no mistaking 
him. 


** You are a soldier,” said the officer, 


a 





‘*Either an escaped prisoner, a franc- 
tireur and spy, ora bearer of dispatches.” 

Pierre shrugged his shoulders; the men 
had pushed him forward, and he stood be- 
fore the officers’ table. They, while they 
sipped their cognac, examined him atten- 
tively. The two cavalry-men had dis- 
mounted. 

The senior officer gave an order in Ger- 
man, and the two men commenced to 
search their prisoner from head to fcot. 
He merely smi.ed. 

**Why do you laugh? You will feel 
little cause for laughter when you find 
yourself standing against a wall face to 
face with a platoon.” 

**T laugh because it seems to me that you 
see spies all around you. Iam the son 
of a widow and consequently was not en- 
listed. I was requisitioned by some of 
your troops to drive some cattle fifteen 
leagues from here to the camp of Prince 
Frederick Charles. I confess I made a 
considerable détour that I might see my 
sweetheart who lives at Verplan, three 
leagues from here,”’ 

‘*Then you carry a requisition?” 

**Do you take me for a madman? If 
I had carried this requisition and had 
met any franc:tireurs I should have been 
shot as.one of your-spies.” 

‘*True; but as you have not got it, we 
shall snoot you as one of theirs.” 

Again Pierre shrugged his shoulders. 

** You are very brave,” interrupted one 
of the officers, ‘* for a lad who has not 
had the courage to take up arms when 
his country is invaded.” 

Then turning to the others he con- 
tinued: ‘‘ Look at the cut of his beard. 
I will wazer he is an infantry-man.” 

**Gentlemen,” said the major, ‘the 
colonel will be passing through here to- 
morrow; he shall decide. What rooms 
are there inside that tower ?” 

Two soldiers entered and examined one 
of the four towers which flank the 
chateau. vi 

“‘ There is but one room, which is lighted 
by loop-holes.” 

‘“‘ And no communicating doors?” 

‘*No, sir; only the one door, which 
closes on the outside with a latch.” 

‘* That is well. Lead the prisoner there, 
untie him, give him a mattress to sleep 
op, and place a sentry at the entrance to 
the tower.” 

And the prisoner disappeared within 
the tower. 

I felt myself grow pale. ‘ He is a rela. 
tive of yours?” asked Therese; ‘“‘ why do 
you not intercede for him ?” 

** Because it would mean death to him. 
Every soul in the village knows that 
Pierre has been in a foot-regiment since 
the commencement of the war. More than 
onee he has stayed at my house, in full 
uniform. Instead of studying law in 
Paris, he ran through, in three years, a 
fortune of two hundred thousand francs. 
The war came just in time to prevent him 
from squandering the whole of his capital. 
As it is, he has an income left of a few 
thousand francs. In spite of his having 
been a spendthrift and devil-may-care, he 
is a loyal and brave lad. Asa sub-officer 
it is plain he has had to accept some very 
dangerous mission,” 

‘*What will they do with the poor 
young man?” said the girl, who was now 
almost in tears. 

**Shoot him, of course! It is the rule 
of war,” answered the count. ‘ In their 
place I should do the same,” 

‘* But such an idea is horrible! We must 
save him! There are two of you—help 
me to think of some way. Father, have 
I not.heard you say that there are secret 
communications between the towers?” 

‘Yes, there is a passage from the ter- 
race of the chateau to the tower, where 
a trap-door opens on the ceiling of the 
room,” 

Therese said nothing more, but slipped 
quietly away. After dinner I returned to 
the chateau. 

About ten o’clock the count and I crept 
along the terrace to the tower and raised 
the trap-door, The room was empty! A 
terrible perplexity seized us! Had they 
moved the prisoner to other quarters? -- 

When we returned to the count’s sit- 
ting-room Therese’s maid handed him’a 
note, It read: 
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‘My dew Father:—Do not be anxious 
about me if Iam absent until to-morrow 
night. I have borrowed a cassock from the 
Curé, which I have made Monsieur Brissac 
put on, after shaving himself. I[ have or- 
derted the phaeton, and we shall leave the 
chateau with little Jean Bridant as groom. 
I shall take the unfortunate Monsieur 
Brissac through the woods to my old 
nurse’s cottage near the Aubrys’ farm. 

“T shall not return until dusk to-morrow 
so do not expect me before night. If a man 
had left the chateau the German soldiers 
would have known it; but the absence of a 
girl whom they have hardly seen will not 
be noticed. God bless you! 

*“* THERESE.” 

Toward daybreak cannonading was 
heard close by. The whole squadron 
mounted and galloped off, forgetting all 
about their prisoner. 

A querter of an hour later the count 
and | set out to find his daughter. 

When we arrived at the Aubrys’ farm 
she told us that Pierre, having thrown 
off the cassock, had hurried away, barely 
taking time to say farewell to her. 

‘*‘ What did he tell you about himself?” 

‘“‘That he had been told to carry some 
dispatches to a regiment four leagues 
away. When I said to him: ‘ You carry 
dispatches! What have you done with 
them?’ he laughed, and answered me: 
‘ According to the regulations, I learned 
the contents by heart and then swallowed 
the papers. It is all I have nad to eat 
since yesterday.’ The poor young man 


would only take a mouthful of bread and | 


a glass of wine when off he set!” 

I could not help smiling: ‘‘ Is that all?” 
I asked. 

**No. I told him that I should pray 
with all my heart for his safety.” 

«+ And then?” 

‘‘Then he said”—and here she blushed 
and lowered her eyes—‘ Thanks, Made- 
moiselle, and may your prayers be an- 
swered; for to die without seeing you 
again would indeed be a double death!” 

The count threw a quick glance at 
me.. 

** Count,” I whispered to him when we 
had returned to the chateau, should you 
be surprised if that ragamuffin Pierre 
proved more than a match for the Car- 
melites ?” 

‘‘T fervently hope he may,” the count 
answered. 





And so he did! cried the doctor, as 
he finished his tale. This morning 
you met the Count de Brassey galloping 
through the forest with three youngsteis 
on their ponies. Those were the chil- 
dren of Therese and of Colonel Brissac, 
my godson. 

New York CIry. 





THE CHILDREN’S KING. 
BY AMOS R. WELLS. 


THERE once was a merry old monarch 
Who ruled in a frolicsome way. 
He eut up high jinks with the ehildren, 
And played with them all through the 
day. 7 


‘* A king always gets into trouble 
When trying to govern,”’ he said. 

** So nothing but marbles and leap-frog 
And tennis, shall bother my head.” 


Ah, well! The wise people deposed him. 
“ You may govern the children,”’ said they. 
‘Why, that is exactly what suits me,” 

He replied, and went on with his play. 


But it wasn’t a year till the people 
All wanted the king back again; 

They had learned that a ruler of children 
Makes a pretty good ruler of men. 
YELLOW SPRINGs, O, 


»— 


SIBYL’S ADVENTURE. 
BY KATHARINE LEE BATES. 


. “*Oh dear !” sighed Sibyl,stopping short 
in the task of braiding for the night her 
wealth of golden-brown tresses ; ‘‘ life is 
80 monotonous at boarding-school. Girls 
never have any excitement anyway. 
Sam saved a boy—a very bad boy—from 
drowning a week ago, and George fired 
at a burglar last winter. He didn’t hit 
him, and it wasn’t a burglar, after all— 
only the hired man come in to look after 
the furnace. But nothing ever happens 
tome, I want ar adventure.” 








** You're likely to have one, too, if you 
don’t hurry up and put that light out 
before Madame Visette makes her 
rounds,” sleepily responded Joyce from 
her pillow. 

*You’re a natural born scoffer,” re- 
turned Sibyl, stamping her little bare 
foot. ‘‘ Ne matter how much in earnest I 
am, you always, always laugh.” 

‘I’m like MacDonald’s Princess. A 
bad fairy came to my christening and 
blighted me with the awful gift of levity 
instead of gravity,” replied Joyce ; “‘ but 
if anything could make me take a serious 
view of life, it would be to be kept 
awake for an hour after I’ve gone to 
bed by a blazing light and a chattering 
room-mate.” _ 

Sibyl took the hint, tossed back the 
heavy braid, lowered the window and 
turned off the gas. Then she knelt a few 
moments by the bedside, leaning her 
bowed head against Joyce’s shoulder. 
When Sibyl! finally nestled down beside 
her, Joyce roused herself sufficiently to 
give her a drowsy kiss, murmuring : 

‘* You’re a dear, and I will never laugh 
at you again—hard, I mean.” 

** Well added,” said Sibyl, giving Joyce 
a gentle little pinch; ‘- you know you are 
smiling at me now,in the dark. But I 
never mind your laughing, you old bless- 
ing. Good-night. Sleep tight.” 

* And go to walk by morning light,” 
echoed Joyce, who was an inveterate 
rhymer. 

The morning light dawned dull and 
gray; but Sibyl woke with a start, and 
reached out her hand to grope for her 
room-mate’s watch. The sleepy hand 
came in contact with the black tangles of 
Joyce’s hair, anda groan of remonstrance 
followed, 

‘* Oh, excuse me, dear,” said Sibyl, very 
politely for so early in the morning. ‘I 
was hunting under your pillow for your 
watch. I didn’t mean to pull your hair.” 

**T’ve no objection to your hunting un- 
der my pillow for my watcb; but I pre- 
fer you should pull your own hair,” re- 
torted Joyce, not unreasonably. ‘“ But 
what unhallowed hour of the night is 
it?” 

‘*Ten minutes after five,” answered 
Sibyl, springing from the bed; ‘‘ and you 
know I’m going out before breakfast to 
study birds with Miss Gray and Miss 
Morris. Where’s my opera-glass gone? 
Oh, Joyce, I wish you would come, too. 
It’s so nice to know about birds.” 

‘*Thank you. I'll find a more conven- 
ient season. For instance, I can study 
them in church on the bonnets of my 
Christian friends,” replied Joyce. 

‘Oh, how can people wear them—poor, 
sweet, murdered little innocents?” sighed 
Sibyl. 

‘*Which—the people or 
asked Joyce, perversely. 

Sibyl deigned no reply, but went on 
dressing herself with rapid movements. 
Joyce had almost dozed off again, when 
her room-mate’ s voice aroused her, 

“Say, Joyce, don’t you think since I’m 
going to walk with two of the Faculty, I 
ought to put on my new boots?” 

Joycelaughed drowsily. 

‘* Nothing is too good for our beloved 
teachers,” she said; ‘‘ take a lace-edged 
handkerchief and wear your six-button 
kids.” 

Sibyl retorted by flinging her boot-but- 
toner at the black head between the pil- 
lows. It hit the foot-board, doing no 
material harm to Joyce, who presently 
heard the door close softly and light foot- 
steps die away down the corridor. 

The rain was beating smartly against 
the window-panes, and Joyce was still, 
in defiance of rising bell and warning bell, 
prolonging her morning nap, when Sibyl 
returned. A most bedraggled little figure 
she looked, as she met her room-mate’s 
view. Raindrops dripped from the brim 
of her hat, her pretty light-colored skirts 
were bordered several inches deep with 
ugly black stains, and the dainty new 
boots were soaked with water and cased 
in mud. 

** And this,” shid Joyce, after one long 
survey, ‘* is devotion to science. I hope, 
ina broad and impartial spirit, that our 
revered teachers got just as muddy as 
you did, But wherever can you have 


the birds?” 





been to get your boots—oh, those new 
boots, Sibyl!—into such a state?” 

‘“We went into aswamp to find out 
what bird belonged to a new song,” re- 
sponded Sibyl, mournfully. ‘* Miss Mor- 
ris is so enthusiastic, you know. And 
Miss Gray just shrugged her shuulders 
and plunged in after her; and I was 
ashamed not to follow, But they both had 
on rubber boots and short, flannel moun- 
tain suits.” 

‘*It would seem tothe youthful and 
unscientific mind that they might have 
given you a hint beforehand how to 
dress; but I suppose these learned ladies 
took it for granted that a Sibyl could 
foresee the future,” replied Joyce, leap- 
ing out of bed. Going over to her ward- 
robe, she took down a gossamer water- 
proof, 

‘*There! drop off your muddy skirts on 
that, you precious martyr to the new 
learning of the nineteenth century. Now 
sit down on the other corner and let me 
tug at these inexpressible boots,” 

‘* You are always so good when I am 
in trouble, Joyce,” sighed the weary lit- 
tle ornithologist, gratefully; ‘‘ not that 
this is trouble, tho.” she added, with 
a loyal impulse. ‘‘ Miss Morris and Miss 
Gray were very good to take me; and I 
enjoyed the walk ever so much. The 
world is so pure and sweet just after the 
sunrise, and oh! you should have heard 
the birds sing—orioles and bluebirds, and 
robins and catbirds, and the red-winged 
blackbirds that kept flashing in and out 
among the willows. Oh! and I saw a 
scarlet tanager, too, sitting in the top of 
an oak, just like a blood-red blossom. 
And we found a ground-bird’s nest, with 
four blotchy little eggs in it, right out 
here on the lawn. It was the most in- 
teresting walk, Joyce.” 

‘IT should judge there was nothing par- 
ticularly dry about it,” assented Joyce, 
wringing rivulets of black water out of 
Sibyl’s stockings. 

‘*Well!” admitted Sibyl, ‘‘it rained, you 
know; and that swamp is the wettest 
swamp [ ever saw.” 

‘Most swamps are damp,” remarked 
Joyce. 

“Yes,” said Sibyl, innocently; ‘‘but this 
is wetter than most. Miss Morris took 
me into the kitchen, tho, and had me 
drink a cup of hot cocoa before we started; 
and Miss Gray gave me this bottle of 
alcohol when we came in, and told me to 
rub my ankles with it, so as not to take 
cold.” 

“Rub your ankles with the bottle?’ 
queried Joyce,**that sage advice is worthy 
of a scientist. But what a valuable ex- 
pedition you have had! You haveseen a 
few birds and spoiled your new boots. 
And I haven’t seen even a crow, and my 
new boots are ali ready for the class 
party next week. What alife of lost op- 
portunities is mine, But didn’t you have 
even the ghost of an adventure?” 

“No, not the merest shadow of one,” 
said Sibyl, sorrowfully; ‘and I want an 
adventure so much.” 

** No matter, dear,” cried Joyce, giving 
a brisk final rub to the glowing little feet, 
and springing up from her kneeling pos- 
ture beside the gossamer, ‘‘ now you’re 
dry and warm, and you had better 
dress for breakfast, quick. The bell rang 
five minutes ago and all the girls are gone 
down, ButIam inspired. I must write 
a poem before I even wash my face.” 

‘*Oh, but you'll be so very late,” pro- 
tested Sibyl. ‘* Whatever will Madame 
Visitte say?” 

“ You will find dear Madame able 
Truthfully to state 
That I’m punctual at table— 

When I am not late,” 
rhymed Joyce, curling up on the foot of 
the bed with a pencil and a scribbling- 
block; and by the time Sibyl, fresh and 
dainty again in a delicately tinted blue 
wrapper, was ready to descend to the 
dining room, Joyce tossed her pencil 
triumphantly into the air. 

** Now I will recite to you ‘ The Ballad 
of the Boots,’”’ she said; ‘‘ only you must 
swear, by the modesty of Cicero and the 
cowardice of Cesar, not to stir nor speak 
until I’ve finished.” e 

The mischievous Joyce knew well that 
even such anomalous oaths as these would 





be binding on Sibyl’s tender conscience, 
and forthwith proceeded to chant her 
ballad so slowly, with such preposterous 
pauses between the lines, that she de- 
tained her reluctant room-mate on the 
threshold until she herself had completed 
a hasty, fly-away toilet. 

Poor little Sibyl, with the fear of 
Madame Visette before her eyes, pouted 
and fidgeted, but righteously held to the 
oath, while Joyce intoned her melan- 
choly lay: 

* A damosel woke with a yawn 

And dressed in the glimmering dawn, 
For with Faculty twain 
Was this damosel fain 

To promenade over the lawn. 


** For the Faculty, wonderful wise, 
Know a swallow whenever it flies, 
And with opera glass 
Can spy in the grass 
A robin of moderate size. 


** Said the damosel: ‘Surely for two 
Of the Facuity, all | could do 
Veneration to show 
Would be little and low. 
I will put on my boots that are new.’ 


* She hath buttoned the boots that she wore 
No morning or evening before. 
Boots dainty and new 
Bade her threshold adieu, 
And they never came back any more. 


** For she walked in the showery rain 
To a swamp with the Faculty twain. 
They waded in deep 
To hear a bird peep, 
And her boots were not new boots again.” 

‘*How can you waste time on such 
nonsense, Joyce ?” was Sibyl’s ungracious 
comment. ‘* Do come down to breakfast; 
it will be cold.” 

**It can’t be colder than your unpoetic 
nature,” retorted Joyce; ‘‘and Madame 
Visette will give us plenty of hot tongue 
with it. But come along.” 

School-girl fashion, they frolicked 
through the long corridor, ran down two 
flights of stairs, and paused a moment on 
the last landing to glance out their cus- 
tomary good-morning to the rolling green 
lawn before the stately seminary, and to 
the pine-clad hill beyond. Overhead 
hung a sullen blot of clouds; but in the 
east there was shed from beneath its edges 
an effulgence of whitest, purest, most 
fresh and holy light. The tops of the 
pines were bathed in an open glory, and 
sparkles glinted from the rain-drops 
hanging on the long blades of grass and 
on the elm-leaf tips. 

** What a cascade of foliage!” mur- 
mured Joyce, an unwonted serious beau- 
ty transforming that keen, dark, mocking 
face of hers as she pointed to the swaying 
boughs of the great elms, standing senti- 
nel before the house. 

But Sibyl’s blue eyes were following 
the swift and sweeping flight of a white- 
breasted swallow. 

Suddenly Joyce closed her thin, firin 
fingers upon Sibyl’s round arm. 

‘* Hark!” she said, ‘* breakfast is over. 
I hear them singing at prayers.” 

The dining-room was at the rear of the 
large building, and through the closed 
doors the sound of singing came but 
faintly, yet there was no mistaking the 
strains of the Portuguese hymn. Evi- 
dently the chairs had been pushed back, 
Bibles and hymn-books distributed, the 
servants called in, and the morning serv- 
ice begun. No admittance now, and no 
chance of breakfast for half an hour yet. 
Between the girls and their first spoonful 
of oatmeal lay confession and apology, 
with a sure French reprimand from Ma- 
dame Visette and a no less certain Irish up- 
braiding from the cook. 

Sibyl’s chin quivered. Joyce kissed its 
dimple and laughed. 

‘Poor dear!” she said; ‘‘I’m always 
getting you into scrapes. It’s too bad, 
But then, you know,I always pull you 
out again. Are you very hungry? 

“It’s not that,” answered Sibyl, wink- 
ing away two microscopic tears; ‘‘ but I 
don’t like to have Madame Visette dis- 
pleased with me. And What will Miss 
Gray and Miss Morris think ?” 

Joyces lip curled; but she answered 
Sibyl with gentleness, 

‘*Neveryouworry. I'll take the blame, 
and then we'll both take the breakfast, 
Scolding can’t sour the milk or break the 
sugar-bowl, Look! there goes one of 
your friends, a yellow-bird, Now he hay 
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popped into his little green pavilion down 
in the lilac bush. Andsee,Sibyl! What 
is that coming up the avenue? As I live 
it’s an Italian with a dancing bear.” 

*« Oh, but Madame Visette always sends 
the Italians right off the grounds,” ex- 
claimed Sibyl, thrusting her golden-brown 
head out of the window. But Joyce drew 
her quickly back. 

** Don’t let the man see you. ‘By the 
pricking of my thumbs something wicked 
this way comes.’ Stand behind the blind 
here with me, and let’s watch him and 
his bear. Then if he seems disposed to 
hang about, we'll go tell Madame Visette 
after prayers, and she’ll be so much more 
interested in scolding him that she’ll for- 
get to scold us.” 

** On, Joyce, [love Madame Visette,”’ re- 
monstrated Sibyl, with a distressful little 
pucker of her wide eyebrows; “and I 
don’t thiok she just exactly scolds.” 

But Joyce was intent upon the man 
and beast below. 

The Italian was not at first sight an 
ill-looking fellow. Dark, ‘slender and 
alert, with bright eyes and a mobile face, 
he won a murmur of admiration from 
Sibyl, as he halted in front of the house 
and, gracefully lifting his cap from his 
black curls, sang in a clear, musical voice 
snatches of his native melodies. 

But Joyce watched him narrowly. 

‘*Don'’t you suppose he has had his 
breakfast and so is better off than we 
are, or shali we drop him some coppers ?’ 
whispered Sibyl. 

Joyce shook her head. 

‘If he has, it was probably chestnuts 
and black broth, not a breakfast that you 
would envy; but don’t drop him any 
coppers just yet,” she responded, still 
keeping her intent gaze upon the singer. 

Sibyl wondered what it was Joyce saw 
in bim to distrust. He was dirty, of 

course, and shabbily clothed; but it was 
not like Joyce to care for that. An odor 
of garlic floated up to them at the win- 
dow—disagreeable, certainly, but hardly 
criminal. Yet both Joyce and the bear 
seemed to regard the Itahan with marked 
disfavor. While his master was singing, 
Bruin, a great, brown, clumsy creature, 
evidently but half trained. a chain about 
his shaggy neck and his jaws well muz- 
zled, rose on his hind legs’ and executed 
an awkward, measured gambol around 
the man, who held the loose end of the 
chain in one hand, and in ‘the other an 
ugly-looking club. Sibyl remembered 
the stories she had heard of the cruelties 
practiced on bears in teaching them to 
dance, and her heart sickened. Yet she 
could not turn away, but found herself 
watching the paic with a growing inten- 
sity of interest. 

Man and bear eyed each other constant- 
ly. There was something savage and yet 
pitiful about the look of the enslaved 
beast; and presently Sibyl discerned 
what Joyce had perceived from the first, 
the brutal suggestions of the man’s jaw 
and chin, and a curious, clouded malig- 
nity in bis glance. 

After trolling a song or two, the Italian 
stepped back a few paces and scrutinized 
the front of the house keenly; but he 
failed to detect the two pairs of eyes, the 
black and the blue, peeping down at him 
betwenn the slats of the blind. The clos- 
ing strains of the Portuguese hymn came 
with a muffled sound from the distant 
dining-room. A gleam of cunning pur- 
pose darted out from under the fellow’s 
black lashes. He looked about, as if seek- 
ing some post or tree to which he might 
fasten Bruin, but apparently concluded 
that it was safer to keep the brute with 
him. Sibyl clutched Joyce’s hand witha 

ittle gasp of dismay as the Italian began 
to move toward the house, with a slink- 
ng, sneak-thief tread. 

**Here comes your adventure, sure 
nough,” whispered Joyce, half laugh- 
ng, but half startled. 

The b ar, who, at the vlose of his mas- 
ter’s song, had dropped heavily down 
upon his haunches, was slow to respond 
to the tug uf the chain, when the Italian 
crept forward, Turning back with a 
sudden, furious gesture, the man struck 
the animal violently across the snout 
with his heavy club. The bear growled 
deep and low and still resisted, where- 
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upon his master, incensed at the delay, 
sprang upon him with a curse and re- 
doubled his blows. The beast growled 
again, but followed sullenly, with bleed- 
ing snout and an evil, smoldering fire 
in his little red eyes. 

** Joyce! Joyce!” whispered Sibyl ex- 
citedly; we must. run and call Hiram. 
That man’s going to steal something.” 

‘* Hiram is at the present time absorbed 
in a vain endeavor to find Hosea in the 
New Testament,” replied Joyce with un- 
ruffled composure; ‘‘ and he would never 
dare to come out of prayers, even if the 
house was on fire, unless Madame Visette 
bowed him her gracious consent. Don’t 
fret. The man can’t let go his bear, and 
he’s not such a simpleton as to take that 
creature, with its great muddy paws over 
our stained floors. The tracks would be- 
tray him. See! he’s peeping in at the 
parlor windows. Put your head out. 
He won’t notice you, and no matter if he 
does. There! don’t you see him reaching 
in with his loag arm? What's he after? 
There’s nothing in the parlor he can 
steal, unless he takes the piano or the 
marble clcck or the great cameo glass 
vase; but what has the rascal got ?” 

**Oh! oh!” cried Sibyl aloud, leaning 
far out over the sill and shaking her little 
white fist frantically in mid-air; ‘‘ drop 
that right away, you bad, wicked man! 
Oh, Joyce, it’s Miss Gray’s own beautiful 
new opera-glass that her lover gave her 
Christmas! She bad it out looking for 
birds this morning, and she laid it down 
on the parlor table while she went to get 
me the alcohol. Drop that, I say. It 
isn’t yours. I'll fire a gun. I'll call the 
police. Drop it! drop it!” 

The Italian, taken by surprise, had 
sprung back from the window, stil 
clutching in his right hand, however, the 
jewel-set opera-glass. But in his sudden 
leap, the club, which he had shifted for 
the moment to his left band, that held 
the end of Bruin’s chain, fell from: his 
hold. The bear saw his opportunity. 
Rising on his hind legs, he threw himself 
upon his master, pinioning his arms in a 
fierce hug. The swarthy face of the 
fellow turned strangely livid, but seem- 
ingly more from rage than fear; for he 
called out horasely in broken English: 
‘“*Hi! ye want t’ wrastle, d’ ye?” and 
made furious efforts to recover his blud- 
geon. But Bruin, who dreaded that 
cruel club more than all things else—was 
not his bruised snout even then smear- 
ing the Italian’s cheek with blood? held 
his struggling, vociferating prisoner 
firmly as they swayed back and forth 
together. 

** Oh, Joyce !” gasped Sibyl, dancing up 
and down with excitement; ‘is it a part 
of the show, or isn’t it?” 

**T don’t know, and I don’t care,” re- 
Joyce, coldly. 

**Oh! oh! screamed Sibyl; ‘‘ see that— 
see that ! the bear will kill him.” 

‘* Which is the bear?” asked Joyce; yet 
even she turned pale as the Italian threw 
back his head and raised his face toward 
them. There was no more bravado in 
those eyes—only appealing terror. His 
struggles, too, were obviously growing 
weaker. 

The whole scene had taken but a mo- 
ment, and the girls had been doubtful 
until now whether it were sport or ear- 
nest. Joyce, indeed, whose sympathies 
went always with the oppressed as against 
the oppressor, had been well content in 
the suspicion that the ruffian was being 
thoroughly frightened; but the human 
agony in those staring eyes was not to 
be mistaken or resisted. 

Joyce thought and acted all in one. 
The neighbors were too far away; the 
house must be alarmed, and that abruptly. 
No time now for consulting the proprieties 
of the hour, or the nerves of the school- 
girls. She would not even take the half 
minute required to run to the dining- 
room. The great school gong was close 
by. Witha spring, Joyce stood beside it. 
Grasping the mallet, she thundered upon 
that resonant metal with an energy it had 
never known before. The house rever- 
berated with the din. A sound of slam- 
ming doors and hurrying feet rose from 
the further side. 

But Sibyl ! Where was Sibyl? 





Joyce dashed down the short flight of 
stairs, a sickness at her heart, and rushed 
to the parlor window. The Italian, groan- 
ing heavily, lay on the turf. Between 
him and the bear, who had fallen on all 
fours, stood the slight, girlish figure of 
Sibyl, the blue vyes flashing and the 
blood-stained club uplifted in the two 
frail hands. 

‘* Maria !” gasped the Italian, and feebly 
raising his left arm—the right lay broken 
at his tide—he crossed himself and pressed 
the hem of the little blue wrapper to his 
lips. 

The bear—but who shall say what were 
the perplexed sensations within that poor, 
blind brain of his? Was it the mastery 
of the club? Was it the mastery of the 
brave young spirit? At all events, the 
fierceness faded from his small red eyes, 
the angry growl died away in his throat, 
the shaggy monster turned again, rose 
upon his hind legs and began, as if in 
apology and penance, to execute his 
clumsy dance around the little group 
formed now of the prostrate Italian, 
Siby! circling about so as to keep between 
the Italian and the bear, and Joyce, 
armed with a feather duster, also circling 
about so as to keep between the bear and 
Sibyl. 

This was the picture revealed to the 
astonished throng of teachers, girls and 
servants who now poured out upon the 
scene, A chorus of exclamations filled 
the air, but Madame Visette, who led the 
van, was, as always, equal to the situa- 
tion. A silken-robed little lady, with 
silver hair and a foreign accent, she 
waved her jeweled hand to insure silence 
and issued her commands like a major- 
general. : 

‘* Hiram, take that beast to the coal-bin 
and fasten him in securely.” 

Hiram was wofully afraid of the bear, 
but he was more afraid of Madame Vis- 
ette; so he led poor Bruiv, who followed 
meekly enough, away by the chain. 

‘* Jane, run to the village for Dr. Ross.” 

The parlor-maid clapped her hand in 
dismay upon her pink-ribboned sweep- 
ing-cap, but sped off down the avenue 
without a word. 

‘*Miss Joyce and Miss Sibyl go in to 
your breakfast without further delay, 
and report to me in’ my boudoir at nine 
o’clock.” 

** After all,” said Joyce to Sibyl, laugh- 
ing softly, as the two girls, hand in hand, 
rose a half-hour later from the dining- 
table, ‘‘ it looks as if the adventure were 
yet to come.” 

WELLESLEY, Mass. 


PEBBLES. 


For the lands’ sake—a fertilizer. 
...-An absorbing article—Blotting paper. 





....Always takes the house by storm— 
The cyclone.— Washington Hatchet. 


...-Lt is easier to live within your income 
than to live without one.—Boston Courier. 


....Conscience is that within us that tells 
us when our neighbors are doing wrong. 
—Epoch. 


.... Teacher: “* Johnny, what is the high- 
est form of organic life ?”’ Johnny: ‘‘ The 
man in the moon.”’ 


....“* Don’t you smell fire?’”’ ‘*‘ No; I don’t 
think I do.” “1 don’t either; but most 
people do if you ask them.’”’—Puck. 


.... Teacher: “In what battle was Stone- 
wall Jackson mortally wounded?” Pupil: 
**Donno—I guess it was the last one he 
fought in.”’ 


....Briggs: “I did not see you at church 
last Sunday.” Braggs: “‘No; I didn’t get 
in until you had gone to sleep.’”’—Terre 
Haute Express. 


. .-Druggist; “Don’t forget to shake 
that medicine!” Patient: “I guess I 
sha’n’t forget it. I’ve had malaria so for 
the last ten years that Ido nothing but 
shake all the time.”’—Lowell Citizen. 


...» Bobbie (who has been taking a forbid- 
den bath along with Johnny): ‘Now, 
Johnny, what will you say to your mother 
when you get home?” Johnny: “Oh, “I'll 
say, ‘It’s a warm day, Ma,’ and I guess 
she’ll say the rest.”.— Harper’s Bazar. 


....She had sent off a telegram and was 
waiting for ananswer. Suddenly the pecu- 
Mar halting click of the receiving machine 
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sounded in the office and she said to her 
companien: ‘‘ That’s from George, I know. 
I can tell his stutter.’’—Philadelphia 
Times. 


--..“*Doyou think my novel is well writ- 
ten?” “I can’t say. I didn’t see your 
manuscript. It’s well printed.””—Harper’s 
Bazar. s 

....-No Rest.—* Is your father in ?”’ “‘ No; 
he isin thecountry.” ‘‘ Ah! gone away for 
arest, I suppose!’ ‘‘No; he has gone away 
on a vacation.” —Boston Courier. 


The Gist of It.—* What is it the German 
philosoper says, ‘A handsome woman is 
always right?’”’ “That was the way he said 
it. [suppose he meant that pretty girls 
are never left.’’— Racket. 


--.- Aunt Theo: “‘ Tommy! I’m surprised 
you forget your Bible so quickly! Now, 
when the rain descended and smote the 
earth for forty days, what was it called?” 
Tommy (promptly): ‘‘ Mud.’’—Beacon. 


--+eA Modern Success. — Levelhead: 
“There goes the writer of the latest suc- 
cessful novel—one that everybody is going 
crazy over; millions of copies sold.” 
Friend: “That man? He doesn’t look as 
if he had a particle of genius.”’ Levelhead: 
“ He hasn’t.””—New York Weekly. 


....Mrs. Youngthing: ‘“ How long have 
those eggs been boiling, Bridget?” Brid- 
get: ** Eighteen minutes, mum.” Mrs. 
Youngthing: “Why, I told you to bgil 
them only three minutes!” Bridget: “Oi 
know that, mum, but the kitchen clock is 
fifteen minutes slow, mum.’’—Burlington 
Free Press. 


....Asa rule 
Man’s a fool ; 
When it’s hot 
He wants it cool ; 
When it’s cool 
He wants it hot ; 
Always wanting 
What it’s not. 
—Tezas Siftings. 


...-Professor Mahaffy was once examin- 
ing a man who had put himself down as an 
“ agnostic’ on entering college. He was 
having a hard time at Mahaffy’s hands 
over some “crux”? passages in a Greek 
book. “I believe, thir,’’ said Mahaffy, 
“that you are—aw—are an agnothtic in 
religiouth matterth.’”” The man feebly ac- 
quiesced. ‘‘ Well, then, thir,’’ said the 
Professor, ‘* I can quite athure you that you 
are an agnothtic in Greek ath well.”— 
Argonaut. 


--The Asperites of Debate.—The Speak- 
er (to the gentleman from Indiana, who 
has just called the gentleman from Illinois 
an ass): ‘‘ Does the gentleman from Indi- 
ana withdraw the epithet?” The Gentle- 
man from Indiana: “ 1 withdraw the lan- 
guage, Mr. Speaker, but maintain that the 
gentleman from Illinois is not in order.”’ 
The Gentleman from Lllinois: “* How am I 
out of order?” The Gentleman from Indi- 
ana: “* Probably a veterinary surgeon could 
tell you.” —Life. 


PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be.ad- 
dressed * Puzzies,” Tak INDEPENDENT, NewYork. 











SQUARE WORD. 
*_* £ 2 * 
**£ & & # 
*~ * * 
* * * 
* 


* * * 
a * * 


_ 
Upper word: 1, A kind of basket; 2, a 

bird; 3, in advance; 4, a voice in music; 5, 

entrance to a house. H. H. 


TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
* So * °o * 
<a [=] * o * 
* So *~ So * 
* °o °o * 
From the middle letter to the right and 
to the left; the same letter for the circles. 
1, Upper right-hand word, a Turkish 
cap; 2, left-hand word, not many; 3, right- 
hand, the name of a Pope; 4, left-hand, a 
meadow; 5, right-hand, contraction of a 
part of the day; 6, left-hand, contraction of 
at any time; 7, right-hand, small; 8, left- 
hand, married. i 
GEOGRAPHICAL BEHEADINGS.—Selected. 
1. Behead a town of Russian Toorkistan, 
and leave a jewel. 
2. Behead a town of British Burmah, and 
leave a city of Italy. 
3. Behead an isthmus near the Malay 
Peninsula, and leave uncooked. 
4. Behead acape of Australia, and leave 
to be in debt. 
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5. Behead a river of West Australia, and 
leave pale. 

6. Behead an island in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, and leave a city of India. 

7. Behead a town of British India, and 
leave a girl’s name. 

8. Behead a fortified town of Spain, and 
leave a girl’s name. 

9. Behead a large river of Europe, and 
eave astone used for sharpening instru- 
ments. ‘* LITTLE ONE,” 

ANAGRAMS. 





When the words are found out, the first 
letter of each when arranged in order will 
form an acrostic. 

1, Vile at ten; 2, at toll men; 3, no tin 
cent; 4, as in unite; 5, green lass; 6, black 
rain; 7, rabid male; 8, at red mill; -9, I 
leave not. 

SELECTED DIAMOND. 
o 
* 2 * 
ee ee * 
ee eRHRHHER 
ena une”e 
**# & 
* 


1, In temperate; 2, a border of lace; 3, 
exhausts; 4, 2 character in the comedy 
*“ Basybody”’; 5, to slander; 6, an old 
name for a large wooden vessel for holding 
water; 7, in temperate. 

L. & P. 
TRIPLE ACROSTIC. 
* 0 * O * 
- o * oO x 
* 0 * O * 
* O© * O * 

Read from the center to the right and to 
the left. Each circle is the same letter in 
all the words. 

1, From the center to the right, the cry of 
an animal; 2, went with quickness; 3, food 
of an animal; 4, bas been. 

1, From the center to the left a boy’s 
plaything; 2, a physician who was in the 
expedition in search of Sir John Frauklin; 
3, used in a boat; 4, thin and pale. 

The middle word, a part of the face; the 
right hand, insects; the left, sea birds, 
This may look like an easy puzzle—but try 
it. 

DIAGONALS AND CENTER. 
* © *# © * ; 
* * 7 
* 
* * * 
ese © 2: &-@ 


Upper word across: Schemes of mischief; 
second, something remaining; third, per- 
sonal; fourth, not; fifth, dogma. 

The center word a constellation. 

Diagonal from right to left, a limit. 

Diagonal from left to right, to sharpen. 


METAMORPHOSES. 


1, From hard. to soft, in five moves; 2, 
from East to West, in three moves; 3, from 
loss to gain, in seven moves; 4, from brew 
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Tee sees __ _________| 
padurey in five moves; 5, from soul to body, |] ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUG. 2ist. DIAGONALS OF SIX WORDS. 
or 6, from poor to rich,in twelve thiee 6 —Selected. Rh td) se B 
outdo 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. Scans Low 
Slow walk, carol L 
Fond talk; ari ae Ie I 
Vows sweet, sos nd NoliNn 
Eyes meet. PresSBLEEBEPasty EB r.as tu G 
Fave LABVa fire 
Bright night, eva dE RNESires PECULIAR SQUARE, 
Clear light; sedgEVENTreat Steals 
Clasped hands, slee PAST Yesty ch tec 
Time’s sands. adore r aa rt) 
A word of four letters in eich group of &.6 F af e SS l 
rhyme. The first word of each line has the + Q70 i a w k e a 
letter. ‘ oe ra sa Scents 
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Send P.O. order or registered letter 
and get a set with Over Check or 
Side Rein. We Defy Competition. 
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LOOK HERE! 
What the Pub- 
lic has to say 
about the 
BARKLEY 
coopDs. 


New IsBerta, La., June 7,90. 
r Sirs :—I have received 





good order, and 
am penfectl eomaned with it. 


section the country. Every one 
admires tt. MY WIFE I8 HIGHLY 
oe WITH IT. eon 
am very res) ully, 
d Ss. WINTERS. 


* GRANGEVILLE, IDAHO, June 16, 1890. 

r Sirs:—The set of $5.50 harness 
that I ordered for Chas. Bentz, of this 
place, came O. K., and every one here 
WERE MUCH SURPRISED, AS THEY ARE AS 
GOOD AS HARNESS SOLD HERE FOR $2). 
Enclosed please find $10 for which please 
send your No. 6, $10 harness (nickel 
sstenenes). oy express to Frank Vansice. 


end ours truly, 
e “+o E. BECK, Postmaster. 


WE ALSO MANUFACTURE 


GOAT HARNESS 


from $1.50 to $16 
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© GOAT or DOG CARTS 
at $4 and $7. 


Write for 
@0AT CATALOGUE, 

















G 
at hand all O. K. They are VERY SATIS- 
FACTORY, and in every wer appe: 
equal to your representations 
you may, in due time one Vy 


t 
goods are liked BY ALL who Lave 
them. Yours vey truiy 

R. H. BRADLEY. 


HARNES 


For 20 consecutive years we have made and sold 


to Dealers, BUT NOW we are selling direct to the consumers, saving you the travel- 
ing man’s expenses and dealers’ profits. 


HARNESS $5.50, Road Carts $13.50, Buggies $55.00, upwards, 


Write for IHustrated Catalogue and 


















FRANK B. BARKLEY MFG. CO. 271 &273 Main St., CINCINNATI,0. 
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The “SUNSET ROUTE” of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC CoO., 


In Connection with the OCCIDENTAL and ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 


forms 


The Great Trans-Continental Route from Europe or America to 


TEXAS, 
NEW MEXICO, 


ARIZONA, 


CALIFORNIA, 


CHINA, HAVANA, 


JAPAN, CENTRAL AMERICA. 
AUSTRALIA. 


OLD MEXICO, 





MORGAN’S LOUISIANA. AND TEXAS RAILROAD AND STEAMSHIP CO. 
HOUSTON AND TEXAS CENTRAL RAILWAY. 


Pullman Palace Sleeping and Parlor Cars on all Trains. 


MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY. 





A Choice of Routes by Rail or Steamer to New Orleans 


thence in Through Cars—New Orleans to City of Mexico; New Orleans to San Francisco (through Los Angeles); New Orieans 


to Denver, Colorado. 


Full information as to Lands. 


Through Freight or Ticket Rates. Maps and Descriptive Pamphlets. Apply to E 


HAWLEY, Asst.-Gen’l Traffic Manager; or, L. H. Nurrine, Eastern Passenger Agent, 843 Broadway, or No, 1 Battery 


Place, New York. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA LIMITED. 


An Englishman’s Views of One of 
America’s Greatest Trains. 


[PHILADELPHIA TIMES, June 29th, 1890.] 


WE have been permitted to reprint a 
portion of a letter dictated by an English 
gentleman to a friend in Great Britain, 
in which he gives an English view of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad’s great Limited. 

** Arriving at Chicago from Denver, I 
continued my journey to New York via 
the Pennsylvania Railroad on their luxu- 
rious train, the * Limited.’ We left 
Chicago at 5:00 p.m. and I was given a 
comfortable berth in a magnificent sleep- 
ing car. Before going to bed I read 
a while by the aid of a cute electric light, 
one of which is furnished to each passen- 


r who requests it, the entire train being 
ighted by electricity. I retired about 
ten O'clock and slept soundly until we 
arrived at Pittsburgh in the morning, 
when I arose and dressed. The steward 
of the dining car then announced break- 
fast as we pulled out of Pittsburgh. 

**T went forward to the dining car and 
was given a seat by a window. On every 
hand were snowy naptios, tab'ecloths, 
glistening glasses and shining silverware, 
miniature mosquito screens in each wio- 
dow, allowing a delightful, cool, sweet 
morning breeze. In the car above each 
table were fresh natural flowers, waiters 
uniformed in white jackets, and an air 
of Oriental Juxury pervaded the entire 
scene; it was somethmg I had never 
dreamed of. And such a delightful 
breakfast, everything one could wish for, 
berries, chops, steaks, toast, coffee, etc. 
It isnot a simple buffet, but a veritable 
hotel on wheels. After breakfast 1 went 
into the smoking car, another elegant car, 
luxuriously upholstered easy chairs, writ- 
ing desks for those who wished to use 
them, all the papers of the principal 
American cities on file to read, as weli as 
books. Smoking my cigar it seemed as 
though were I whirling through fairyland. 
After a while, growing restless, | be- 
thought of exploring the train. In the 
front of the car is tye dynamo by. which 
the electric lighting is furnished; piled to 
the top of the car were mail bags and lug- 
gage of all kinds; then, of course, comes 
the smoking room of the car, at the end 
of which is abarber shop. I had not seen 
that before, but there it, was, with a uni- 
formed barber in attendance; but the 
most surprising feature of this compart- 
ment was a neat and attractive bath- 
room.. | then saw the cooking apartment, 
with the white-capped colored cooks busy 
with their pots and pans. 

‘*Then through the lovely dining car 
again and four sleeping cars, which I 
hardly knew, from the fact that all the 
berths had been made up, and they were, 
as if by magic, transformed into superbly 
furnis.ed day coaches. Each car hasa 
uniformed attendant to look after the 
wants of passengers; if one gets tired the 
attendant will furnish a pillow so that 
you may rest comfortably. All the cars 
on the train are vestibuied so that one 
can wa'k from end to end without com- 
ing in contact with the open air. ‘They 
also contain elegant wash-rooms, closets 
and other conveniences. A colored maid 
is aboard to attend to ladies and children. 

“Continuing on tbrough the train | 
heard a queer noise and paus:d on the 
threshold, not knowing whether I was in- 
truding upon an official’s car or not. A 
polite official of the train informed me 
that I could go through the car as it was 
the observation car, and every pass«nger 
had free access toit. As soon as | turned 
a little corner in the car | spied this sign, 
‘Stenographer and Typewriter Services 
Free.’ ‘here he sat writing on his ma- 
chine with a pile of shorthand notes 
before him. It nearly took my breath 
away; to dictate a letter to one’s friends 
in Scotland, thousands of miles away, 
while you are flying along tne rails at 
forty miles an hour, having it wriften on 
a typewriting machine and posted on the 
train, was too much forme. Yet here is 
the evidence 0t it. 

“The observation car is a large, hand- 
somely furnished drawing-room car, with 
broad glass windows and elegant easy 
chairs, and at the rear end is a large plat- 
form inclosed, on which are placed camp 
stools for the passengers who wish to sit 
out there and view the scenery and inhale 
the pure mountain air. It also has a 
splendid library containing books by 
prominent English and American au- 
thors. also forthe use of the passengers. I 
fear I am in dreamland. Were I a few 
zooms younger America would be my 

ome. 1am Americanized to such an ex- 
tent now that I shall never be able to put 
up with our traveling inconveniences at 
home.” 

The Pennsylvania Limited leaves New 
York Station, foot of Cortlandt and Des- 
brosses Streets, every day at 10:00 aM, 
Philadelphia at 12:20 noon, Washington 
10:50 a.M., Bultimore 11:45 a,M. for Chi- 
cago and Cincinnati, 
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Farm and Carden. 


The Agricultural Editor will be glad to recewe any 
practical hints, suggestions er information that will 
make this department more valuable to those of our 
subscribers who feel specially interested.} 


POISONOUS PLANTS AND THEIR 
ANTIDOTES. 


BY OLIVE CHESNEY. 











THE summer tourist who avoids the 
haunts of fashion and seeks amid Nature’s 
wilds a panacea for wearied body and 
jaded nerves, often finds in her greenest 
nooks and covering her lovely face, an un- 
known enemy that wreathes fences, rocks 
and trees. These demons of the woods prey 
alike upon the vigilant and unwary. 
Others can gather the leaves and berries 
with impunity. Some persons are so sus- 
ceptible to the virulent poison that. to be in 
the vicinity of the plant is sufficient with- 
out touch to inoculate, The wind seems 
to bear it on its breath. Like that very 
disagreeable eruption that is spoken of be- 
low the breath to ears polite—the itch—it is 
transmissible by touch or by using the 
same towel. 

When the fingers were the suffering 
members I have known those who dared 
not bathe their own faces during the at- 
tack, as experience had taught them that 
they could not do it without risk; some 
other member of the family performed the 
kindly office for them. Frequently the 
poison yields readily to simple treatment; 
but what is a cure for some is wholly in- 
efficacious for others, until the remedy is 
found, its obstinate, intolerable burning 
itching drives the victim well-nigh to des- 
peration. The worst cases I have ever 
known of yielded to strong baths of sugar 
of lead, after exhausting almost all other 
known remedies. In one instaace the 
poison had proved aJmost fatal to an old 
gentleman of highly nervous temperment, 
from the constant and terrible strain on 
his nervous system incident to the itching 
that amounted to torture. Holes to acon- 
siderable depth were eaten into the flesh by 
the watery, vicious little pustules. 

For a bath, put more sugar of lead into a 
bowl than will be dissolved by the water 
covering it, to insure a strong bath; and 
with a soft piece of old linen bathe the af- 
fected parts freely several times during the 
day. Bind them with bandages saturated 
with the solution. The bandages need not 
always be removed, but may be: kept wet 
by pouring the sugar-of-lead water over 
them. Cooling, simple aperients may be 
given in connection with local appliances 
sometimes to advantage. As soon as the 
poison makes itself known, paint with a 
feather or camel’s-hair brush dipped in 
tincture of iodine a margin to prevent its 
spread. The mistake of wearing gloves 
while suffering with it on the hands should 
be avoided. 

Sweet spirits of niter, sulphur, or a prep- 
aration of iron are internal remedies pre- 
scribed. A paste may be made of gunpowder 
and whisky, and applied to the eruption, or 
gunpowder and vinegar or buttermilk, the 
parts affected rubbed with the paste until 
a redness of the skin is produced, but with 
care to prevent abrasion of it. 

A handful of quick-lime, over which has 
been poured water and left to stand for 
half an hour, proves a cure for many after 
three or four applications. Relief is expe- 
rienced bathing with citric acid diluted, or 
weak lye made from ashes, or a poultice of 
fine ashes is applied where the skin is not 
broken. The bruised leaves of the common 
plantain, or bean leaves, are a balm close 
at hand, rubbing with them, pounding 
them and binding on as a poultice; also the 
bruised leaves of the nightshade (Solanum 
nigrum) and cream. Rubbing the pustules 
with a piece of raw onion is efficacious in 
many cases. 

Paint the eruption with oil of rosemary 
and before each meal take two drops of the 
oil on alump of white sugar; or use sweet 
oil in the same way; increase the dose of 
sweet oil to a tablepoonful of it three times 
aday. A strong wash of borax water is also 
recommended; take with it internally the 
homeopathic tincture of Rhus Tox No. 3, 
one drop three timesa day, or dissolve three 
drops in six tablespoonfuls of water and 
take a tablespoonful every two hours. 
Bathe the irritated, poisoned surface with 
Labarrague’s solution of chloride of soda 
several times a day; weaken it with water 
from three to six parts if there is abrasion 
of the skin. 

Personal experiences carry with them 
weight, while general statements of facts 
do not always approve themselves to the 





reader. Where the former have been met 
within public print, it authorizes the men- 
tion of names in this article to inspire simi- 
lar sufferers with hope and faith. 

In The Country Gentleman some years 
ago a gentleman wrote touching this poison 
as follows: 


** My latest experience suggests a most effect- 
ive remedy. Bromo-chioralum is a powerful 
disinfectant, and is sold by druggists gener- 
ally. It is liquid,and when considerably di- 
luted has still very astringent qualities, but 
may be safely used for rinsing the mouth and 
cleansing the teeth. It has a soothing effect 
when applied to sores or burns. Finding my- 
self poisoned about the face I determined to 
test this liquid as a remedy. I used it with 
much less dilution than for ordinary purposes, 
and placed cloths wet with it upon my face, 
and bathed freely the affected parts. I was 
confined to the house one day, and a portion 
of the time une eye was completely closed. 
During the remainder of the time, after bath- 
ing my face, I went whither I would, and then 
perhaps lay down with my face covered. 
There was no breaking of the blisters, 
but a very rapid healing and drying up of the 
eruption. The same remedy was used in the 
case of a neighbor’s child who had chewed the 
leaves of poison ivy,and was badly swollen 
about the face and body. Its success in this 
case was said to be astonishing.’ 


A writer in the Popular Science News 
says’ 


“I have always been extremely susceptible to 
the poison of oak andivy, so as to give me great 
annoyance, unless it is immediately checked 
on its first appearance. This common washing 
soda accomplishes for me, if properly applied 
I make the application by saturating a slice 
of loaf bread with water, then cover one sur- 
face with soda and apply to the eruption, the 
soda next the flesh. When the bread is dried 
by the animal heat, 1 drop water on the outer 


side, so as to keep it thoroughly moistened, and - 


dissolve the soda crystals in contact with the 
skin. This,you will perceive, is merely a bread 
poultice, the bread being a vehicle through 
whose moisture the soda reaches the humor. 
I find that washing or bathing with soda water, 
even continuously, will not suffice with me; 
my skin requires the heat and moisture of the 
bread in order for the soda to act on and neu- 
tralize the poison. I rarely have need to re- 
tain this soda poultice for more than thirty 
minutes to any affected part. No pain ensues. 
Formerly I suffered often for weeks, as the 
poison would spread all over mybody. Now 
thirty minutes measures the duration of its 
exhibition.” 


“ Earth Cure.—A son, home on vacation, re 
minds me that Ionce sent him out to try earth 
made into a mortar for ivy poisoning. He was 
so poisoned as to cry withthe irritation, but the 
mud relieved him instantly, and, going to a 
muddy pond, he stripped off his clothes and 
bathed every part affected, to delightful relief 
and cure.”—N., Y.Tribune. 


“I was repeatedly poisoned by ivy when a boy, 
and foand no relief till an uncle told my mother 
to give me a tablespoonful of thoroughwort tea 
each morning before eating, during the month 
of May, and I never would be poisoned again. 
She followed his directions, and the result 
was I never have been poisoned since, altho 
exposed to it more or less each summer for a 
number of years afterward. The above may 
not be a sure curein all cases, but it is worth 
trying, as it can do no harm if it does no good.” 

Scientific American. 

A very little attention will teach one to 
distinguish between the Rhus toxicoden- 
dron or poisonivy and the Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia or Virginia creeper, that 
embowers so many of the lovely Virginia 
homesteads, and is indigenous to mapy 
parts of the country, and for which it is 
often mistaken. Both are very beautiful 
running vines. The stem of the ivy is cov- 
ered with dark hair, and its leaves grow in 
groups of three. The ampelopsis grows a 
cluster of five leaves, hence its name—quin- 
quefolia. 

The leaves of either vine, color exquisitely 
in the autumn, various shades of glowing 
crimson, clothing tree, stump, fence or 
whatever else its tenacious grasp can com- 
pass in a close garment of richest dyes. 

In rainy or very damp weather a vapor 
poisonous to many persons seems to exhale 
from the three-leaved ivy. 

The poisonous sumach surpasses the 
three-leaved poison ivy in its virulence. 
The poison sumach bears white berries in 
slender bunches which start from the axils 
of the leaves. The harmless sumach lifts 
its red berries in stately plumes. The 
sumachs aiso color brilliantly in the fall. 
At this season of the year when the glories 
of the woods are gathered in for Christmas 
decorations the careless or ignorant fall 
victims to the treacherous beauty of these 
poisonous plants. 

In Japan the most superior lacquer table 
ware is covered with several coats of var- 
nish made from the sap of the poison ivy, 
impervious to hot water. The United 
States as yet has failed to discover any use- 
ful quality it may possess unless it be that 
“The maladies of the body may prove 
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medicines of the mind,” teach lessons of 
patience and fortitude by this peace de- 
stroying malady of body and mind pro- 
duced by its poison. 

Many farms are infested by these noxious 
plants, cattle browse them and sow the 
seeds. Getting over-heated or violent exer- 
cise tend to increase the scorching, itch- 
ing ferment that follows the poison. 
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FORCEFUL FARMING. 


BY JOHN DARE EMERSLEY. 

















THERE can be no more honorable or useful 
business in the world than that of supply- 
ing its inhabitants with food. When there 
was no available productive soil from which, 
by culture, the Israelites in the wilderness 
could be fed, a prolonged miracle was 
wroughtintheir behalf. Through the farm- 
ers Of all lands a still more prolonged mira- 
cle is being wrought in our day for the 
sustenance of the human race. 

The producers of food come, in some re. 
spects, singularly near to their fellow-men. 
In palace and hovel they are constantly aid 
ing in the serving of meals; and if they sud- 
denly ceased to exist, the wheels of industry 
would stop and death to all ensue. There 
is no other business which can lay claim to 
this all-embracing distinction. 

“The profit of the earth is for all,’ says 
Solomon; “the King himself is served by 
the field.”” In some money-making efforts, 
success is proportioned to the impoverish- 
ment and degradation of allured victims. 
It is by the weaknesses and sins of men that 
certain schemes involving wide-spread rob- 
bery and wrong are made to flourish. 

In farming operations success injures no 
one. To double the product of the soil is to 
do a really beneficent act. If the output 
and sales of distilleries were doubled, the 
ruin and desolation they are already entail- 
ing upon the world would only be aug- 
mented. 

It is customary for shallow, flippant writ- 
ers to treat of farming as an occupation 
which anybody can successfully prosecute. 
They think that plowing, sowing, hoeing 
aod reapiag constitute the bulk of farming 
work, and that large, hard bands, rather 
than large, active brains, are the essentials 
of success. The day is not far off when it 
will be through personal knowledge rather 
than manual labor that prosperity will be 
wrung from the soil. This will be easily 
understood if a little enlightened thought 
is given to the subject. The farm is in re- 
ality a great laboratory where every kind 
of daily work brings about chemical and 
physiological changes bearing on its annual 
profit. 

If the farmer himself is not aware of that 
fact,and goes around kicking blindlyagainst 
laws about the operation of which he knows 
nothing, he cannot reasonably expect to 
succeed. The educated farmer ascertains the 
cbemical qualities of his soil; and when he 
wants to grow a certain crop he estimates 
how much of this or that ingredient must 
be supplied in specific manures to give him 
the desired end. He knows what beneficial 
changes he can effect in his fields by deep 
and thorough culture, and, according to the 
season, he is ready, as a widely informed 
man, to take every possible advantage that 
quick growing, but locally unknown, plants 
will give him, in increasing the yield of his 
land. He regards his‘farm as a factory, 
every department of which is to be kept in 
producing, profitable operation; and with 
skill, capital and industry he will astonish 
his neighbors by his season’s returns. The 
greater his brain-power and executive ca- 
pacity, the more complete will his triumph 
be. 

A small brained man, even if fairly edu- 
cated for his duties, will not be equal to 
this forceful style of farming, or at least 
will not attain to the highest possible re- 
sult. A constant fight must be kept up 
against insects and rapidly multiplying 
pests, which, if not controlled, will eat into 
expected profits. 

In the feeding and management of stock, 
the saving and care of home manures, and in 
preventing the sowing of weeds, in seeds, ig- 
norance and the thoughtlessness which 
comes from it, willevery day throw away 
money on the farm which reasoning knowl- 
edge will save. 

If the farmers of a coming day are to be 
fitted for their duties they must be specially 
educated. When the farmer’s boy sees 
nothing before him at home but manual 
drudgery, it is not surprising that heshould 
flee from it. Show him that his work may 
be largely mental, and give him such a 
taste of scientific knowledge as will prove 
to him how directly it bears on his daily lite, 
and he will be delighted tostay on the farm, 
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SEASONABLE RURAL AFFAIRS. 


BY D. D. T. MOORE, 





WooL BURRING IN AUSTRALIA.—It goes 
without saying that the ‘‘ Universal Yan- 
kee Nation” excels all other countries in 
the invention and manufacture of labor- 
saving machinery. Confirmatory of this 
here is a bit of new evidence. A Sydney 
journal states that one of the wool compa- 
nies there has a burring machine recently 
imported from America, which effectually 
eradicates all burrs and other extraneous 
matter from sheepskins, and its work is 
done in the most complete manner. Skins 
thickly matted with burr and seed are put 
throngh this machine and turned out clean 
and free, without doing the slightest injury 
to the wool, while its value is materially 
enhanced. This is a great acquisition to 
the company in their fell-mongering de- 
partment, enabling them to treat the very 
worst class of skins in a complete and sat- 
isfactory manner. Thereis also connected 
with the same works a tannery on an 
extensive scale, where some two hundred 
dozen pelts per week are converted into 
basils (tanned sheep-skins) of a high class, 
for which there is a ready market. 

THE GYPSEY MoTH.—This pest, recently 
introduced in Massachusetts, is reported 
as feeding upon the leaves of apple, cher- 
ry, quince, elm, linden, maple, balm of 
Gilead, birch, oak, willow, wistaria, Nor- 
way spruce and corn. Many trees in the 
infested district in the Stute have been de- 
foliated; and when the insects in large 
pum! ers attack tree or shrub, they gener- 
ally strip them of their leaves. Entomolo- 
gistsin Europe state that if the insect should 
get a foothold in this country it would be- 
come a far greater pest than the Colorado 
potato beetle, because it is prolific and 
feeds on so many different plants, while 


the potato beetle confines itself to a small 
pumber 

For BLACK KNOT ON TREES.—Prof, G. T 
Maynard is credited with the averment that 
a single coat of spirits of turpentine or ker- 
osene applied to the black-knot in plum 
and cherry trees would destroy it; also, 
that linseed oil applied with a brush ina 
similar mapnpertwo or three times would 
destroy it. In either case care must be 
taken not to apply it toany but the affected 
parts of the tree. It is not necessary to re- 
move the knot when this application is 
made. Of course the remedy should be 
used as soon as the knot or wart makes its 
appearavce. The remedy is so simple that 
it deserves a trial by fruit growers. 
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ARTESIAN WELLS IN KANSAS. 


MEADE Country, Kansas, is developing its 
resources by sinking Artesian wells. A 
little more than six months ago the first 
Artesian well in Meade County was sunk 
on the tarm of B. F. Cox, Exq. Now not 
less than thirty flowing wells throw their 
streams of clear, cold water to the sunlight. 
These wells vary in depth from ninety to 
two hundred feet. and can be procured at 
ap average cost of $150 per well. The Bow 
ers well, the second Artesian well discov- 
ered, with only a two-inch pipe. flows at the 
rate of eighty gallons per minute. It is only 
a question of time when the far-famed 
Crooked Creek Valley of Meade County 
will be wholly irrigated by these Artesian 
wells. There will be no need of rainfall! 
when this grand system of flowing wells 
has been fully developed. 
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PEANUTS IN VIRGINIA.—The peanut crop 
is looking splendid, and bids fair to sur- 
pass all previous records. On our farm are 
forty acres planted to this vine, which now 
pearly covers the entire ground; avd it is 
generally admitted by the neighborhood 
that *“*them Northerners can beat we ’uns 
on peas, too.” A fair estimate would place 
the probable yield at fifty bushels per acre, 
and the market price at five cents per pound 
(twenty-two pounds make a bushel). There 
are acres that look to be gocd for one hun- 
dred bushels each. ‘“ How much guano did 
you put to that acre?” is the first question 
asked by the native wher he sees the crop; 
and he is greatly astonished at the reply: 
“Not any.’’ We were barred out from 
usipg mapure by the fact that ground so 
enriched would stimulate the plant to make 
a larger growth of vine at the expense of 
the fruit. So we made tillage take the 
place of the dealer’s guano and of our ma- 
nure, plowed deep, cultivated well. and 
pow the crop leads many of our neighbors’ 
who expended their money and built their 
hopes on guano.—J. 5. FOWLER, in Coun- 
try Gentleman. 








. 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria. 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria. 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria. 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. 
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“Ayer’s Pills are the 
best medicine known 
to me for reguiatin 
the bowels, and for all 
Geceees caused by a 

rdered liver and 
stomach. ”—Philip Ledtaset. Topeka, Kans. 

“TI have been taking Ayer’s Pills and 
using them in my family since 1857, and 
cheerfully recommend them to all in need _ of 
a safe but effectual cathartic.’”—John M. 
Boggs, 807 W. Chestnut st., Louisville, Ky. 

For Sick Headache and Indigestion take 


9 = 
Ayer’s Pills, 
Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 


GOOD COOKING. 


All who desire good cooking in their houses 
should use 


Liebig COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF. 


A slight additiew gives great strength 
and flavor to Soups, Sauees and Made 
Dishes. 

One pound is equal to forty pounds of lean 
beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with fac-simile ef J. von Lie- 
big’s signature in blue ink across the label. 
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E. E. SOUTHER & BRO. 


St. Louis, Do. 
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CLINTON H. MENEELY BELLCO. 
Troy, New York, 
MANUFACTURE SUPERIOR 
Church, Chime and School Bells. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y, BELLS, 


For Churches, Schools, etc. "also Chimes 
and F sais. For more than half a century 
neted for superiority over all others. 
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These Bones Snall Rise Again. 


PURE ANIMAL BONE FERTILIZERS 
UNSURPASSED FOR 
GENERAL SATISFACTORY RESULTS 
ON ALL CROPS AND SOILS. 


GROUND BONE AND BONE MEAL. 
DIssOLVED RAW BONE AND RAW BONE PHOSPHATE 
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Six Mouths, $1.50 


One Year, $3.00 
Two Years, $5.00 
Five Years, $10.00 





In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club rates. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of time for which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE INDEPENDENT by means of 
Money Orders, Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
INDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, postpaid, for $1.00. 

ADVERTISING RATES made known 
upon application. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway, New York City. 





Great Reduction in Price. 
THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


was written 

ene and —— to Me tooneutaa 8 ‘ou picture 

ye The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons re 

resented in that picture; an account of the picture re tte 

self; of the ted it which suggested itand of the painter 


Weeenscus 

The fo: price of these books has been fer * TH 
INNER. LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” Vic. Wa 
will furnish it post-paid at 5@c, until the supply is 


aus 
The book—" THE porvRe AND THE MEN’—1is 


retailed at 50@c, We will furnish it it-paid f 
35c. Early.orders arerequested. Address eae 


1HE INDEPENDENT, 





251 Broadway, New York City 





an = ey meaty a 














THE INDEPENDENT. 
’ : J 


[August 28, 1890. 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 
A cream of tartar baking powder. Highest 
of all in leavening strength.— U. S. Government 
Report, August 17th, 1889. 





& Co., 
Boston,Mss 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Medal by the Society of Arts for 
Pianos and several meritorious 
cS useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 
Fine Boots, Shoes and Slippers 
For LADIES AND CHILDREN. 











POPULAR, STYLISH, 





‘LNVOa13 ‘31aVENg 


Black or Bronze, **Modjeska.”’ 


Beaded Vamp. Opera Toe. Kibbon Bow and Buckle. 


See that every pair is 
Sasa) stamped eoWiN Cc aunt 
NEw yoR* 
~ Edwin C- Burt) carer 


. 2 
SeleStamp. on Lining and mad bese 


Sole of f onch shee as shown in 

trade-m . arks. goods are Raahert Stamp 
made all widths of tn asts, every style of sole, 
toe or heel required. buat ee, 


Ask Your Dealers for Them. 


If they will not furnish you, write to us for infor- 
mation where they can be had. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO., New York, U.S.A. 


* A.B.& E.L.SHAW, 


SHAW, APPLI APPLIN be co. 


Manufacturers 


puLPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury &t., 
Send for Catalogue. BOSTON 
















FAST BLACK STOCKINGS.. 
THE CLEANFASY HOSIERY CO. 








cinnati, 0. 


W.&B.DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOW a 
CONN. 
Branch Wareho 

87 John St., New York. and 
1% Lake St., Chicago 


MANUFACTU RERS oF 


PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, G 
Pum 


arden 
ARS vp Chain and 
Fixtures, [ron Curbs, 
A a Street Washers, 


Wacker seiae tea 
ier Cases 


























iT K, having no bolted, packed or — joints. 

CANNOT CRACK. ail directly ex exposed to the courte: 
FACE, 

DROP TUBES. "ganecmonn seat re 


BRICK CASING PREVE LOSS OF ue C IN CELLAR. 


DETRONT NEATING & avs ‘SOMPANT, 


th Btrect, St. Lo 
—_. ees : 


HOT HEATER. 















COMBINATION - 


GAS MACHINE, |= 


Best Independent Lighting Apparatus 
vor Country and Suburban Residences,Churches 

Scbools, Stores, Hotels, etc. 

Orer 2 Years in use, with never an Accident. Av 

erage cost of gas, 44 cent per hour 


per burner. 


Travelers 


OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


Is THE 


Largest Accident Company in the World. 


ONLY LARGE ONE IN AMERICA. 


Also issues the best regular Life and Endow- 
ment Policies in the Market. 





No others as liberal cost as little money, no 
others as cheap give as much for the 
money. 


PAYS ALL CLAIMS WITHOUT DISCOUNT AND IMMEDIATELY ON 
RECEIPT OF SATISFACTORY PROOFS. 


Assets, $11,918,000. Surplus, $2,270,000. 


Pays Policy-holders over $1,500,000 a Year. 


JAMES C. BATTERSON, President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Assistant Secretary. 








a. CONDENSED FOOD 











Vv NIN By its sonnel and Sa | Vix ite powerful and concentrated 
BO food properties alone will perma- 
nently relieve or mitigate the worst features of Nervous 
Prostration, Consumption, Wasting of old age, 
Weakness from any cause, Brain fatigue, Dys- 
pepsia and all Intestinal troubles. Its wonderful blood- 
making qualities will insure perfect nutrition, increased appetite 


and better digestion. Use BOV-ININE in all conditions of 


acute or chronic illness. 
ae Lee 


EXERCISE AT HOME, 


The Standard Chest-Weight, 
Breakfast or a Sug 


For BRAIN wongese AND SED- 
ENTA 
ane besinrioa seeetht 
rents en i or hea 
met edit Vesey 8t.. 








Used in all ounentl Cor- 
d shoulders; adits 
. Price, $4.00 to $10. 
in @ r- 
how it. 

















Excellence; 
Economy. 


These two words as accurately de- 
scribe our clothing to-day as’ they 
did forty years ago. , 

Our former location was incon. 
venient for the ladies, who are usu 


ally the purchasers of 


Children’s Clothing. 


a. new store we have made this 

tment a leading feature, and 

for such a generous variety of suits 

for boys of all ages that every taste 
cannot fail to be satisfied. 


Devlin & Co., 


CLOTHIERS, 
Union Square wes». Cor, 14th St, N.Y. 








yy TEAM «nb 
ARM Air fuRNACES 


BQO YEARS EXPERIENCE AS HEATING 
& VENTILATING ENGINEERS 

For InrormarTion Appty To Your Steam Fir 

oR FURNACE Dearga ,OR SENO For luuSTRATEO 

PHLET, MAILED FREE. 


FULLER & WARRENCO. 


Troy, CHiCAGo CLEVELAND, BOSTON.NEW YORK. 


























Ovington Brothers 


FINE PORCELAINS 


AND 


SOLID SILVER. 


330 FIFTH AVENUE, WN. Y. 
Brooklyn House; Fulton and Clark Sts 
Plambing and enter ae ign Im- 
cae in Sani 


rts de ith I oved I as 
made w m™m 
to o General” pdition 9 se ilies J ENE 


8. one Rt 74 oat of mor the country 
HAR ast ae 


esciies, Dodd's evn Bastin 














THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 


WITHOUT CHANGE FROM CHICAGO TO 


Omaha, 15% hours. 
Denver, 33% hours. 
Portland, 82 hours. 
San Francisco, 85 hours. 
- §t. Paul, 13%¢ hours. 
Minneapolis, !4 hours. 
Duluth, 16% hours. 


Features of pestent service are FAST TIME and 


SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


of Coaches, FREE CHAIR CARS 
Colonist Sleepers, Pullman an 
pan pont Drawing Room Sleeping 
Cars and 


SUPERB DINING CARS. 
All agents sell tickets via 


THE NORTH WESTERR. 
bat nar tow 1.M. WHITMAN, &, P. WILSOH, 


Gen’l Manager. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 























Y PEOPLE 
—_ ees Ae eet 




















